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THE AGE OF ALUMINUM. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The most startling scientific announcement of 
the present century, jndging from all its bearings 
and possible effects upon the commercial, domestic 
and artistic interests of the world, is that which 
comes from Germany through a correspondent 
of the Uhicago Tribune, It is a matter of no less 
moment than the discovery of new methods and 
processes by which the hitherto rare and expensive 
metal, aluminum, can actually now be produced at 
& cost not exceeding twenty-five cents a pound. 
At this price it is nearly as cheap as the best steel, 
bulk for bulk, it being bnt one-third its weight, 


while it is vastly superior to steel for innumerable | 


purposes and inferior to it for very few. 

In one essential respect aluminum is the mon- 
arch of all metals, being more plentiful in nature 
and more widely distributed throngh all sections 


the same size were produced forty or fifty years 
ago. And judging from these prodigious strides 
of progress since its discovery, even within the 
| memory of men still living at Essen, conpled with 
the universal presence of this metal in all the 
clay-banks of the world, it is but a rational 
anticipation to expect to see in the near future 
| aluminum hollow bricks,turned out from improved 
| furnaces, of the same building capacity and ap- 
proximately at as little cost as the best pressed 
bricks are now produced from the saine source, 
Aluminum is a shining white metal, with a 
bluish tint approaching tbat of platinum, these 
two metals occupying the extremes of weight in 
| the range of metallurgy, the specific gravity of the 
| former being bnt 2.6, while that of the latter is 
21.5, or about 8} times heavier than aluminum. 
In view of the low cost at which this invaluable 
metal is now obtained, it is almost bewildering to 
one's senses to contemplate the possibilities in- 
volved in such a revolutionary discovery. Even 


of the earth's surface than all other metals com- at the present reported price of its production, 
bined. It is an essential component of clay, should it be obtained no cheaper, there is no 
which is found nearly everywhere, as well as of | reason why iron and steel should not be at once 
granite and many other rocks,—good, compact almost entirely superseded by aluminum in the 
clay, such as is found on almost any farm, having | useful and necessary arts. While this almost 
been proved by chemical analysis to contain from | precious metal is us tenacious, as malleable, and ns 
ten to twenty per cent, of the pure metal. This | ductile, when soft, as iron, it becomes as hard as 
fact has been known since its original discovery by | steel when rolled and hammered into tools and 


Wöhler some sixty years ago, though up to the implements. 
present time no cheap process for separating all 
this metal from clay had been discovered. Hence 
this metal has hitherto been used exclusively for 
jewelry, almost on a par with gold. 

When Prof. Wöhler first astonished the world by 
extracting n few silvery grains of this then un- 
known metal from a lump of common clay, little 
did he suppose that he had inaugurated the most 
gigantic commercial and civilizing revolution the 
world had ever witnessed. 

Aluminum was then regarded as a metal of no 
general value, save as an addition to the elemental 
substances known to science, its enormous cost of 
extraction from clay precluding it, as supposed, 
from any general commercial or domestic uses. 
But in less than a score of years thereafter the 
same investigator, aided by others, had so cheap- 
ened the processes of separating this remarkble 
metal from its base that it could be obtained about 
at the cost of pure silver, ounce for ounce, or at a 
maximum of sixteen dollars a pound. 

These successive announcements encouraged 
later metallurgists whose experiments were con- 
stantly rewarded with still cheaper und more 
expeditions methods of extraction till the apparent 
climax has, ax stated at the commencement, been 
reached near Cologne, nt the town of Essen, 
Germany, where this hitherto precious metal is 
being melted out of clay into hundred-pound 
ingots at not much greater cost than steel bars of 
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hen, still further and more important, it will 

not corrode at all, or oxydize under conditions 
where iron and steel will soon disappear in rust. 
Its extreme levity, also, must necessarily cause it 
to supersede steel and iron in every use where the 
weight of the latter is a detriment, such, for 
example, as for ships and boats of every do- 
scription. 

Our great ocean steamers when thus formed 
of aluminum sheathing, while practically inde- 
structible from the action of the elements, would 
| produce but one-third the displacement as when 
tormed of iron, thus proportionately increasing 
their tonnage or carrying capacity, or, with the 
same curgo as now enabling them to traverse 
| waters comparatively shallow and with vastly 
| greater speed, 

The present iron work of all our passenger and 
freight cars would give place to the stronger, 
|handsomer, aud sater metal—aluminum— with 
| two-thirds reduction in weight both for the saving 
in the wear and tear of the rails and track, and the 
expenditure of motive power for transportation. 
The locomotive alone might still require to be 
made of steel and iron, its weight being needed 
for traction, 

For guns of every description the great tenacity 
or tensile strength of aluminum would cause it at 
once to take the place of steel, bronze, or any other 
metal of like weight, while for ordnance of large 


2 


caliber, either for artillery uses on land or for the | 


naval service, the ease with which such large guns | 
could be handled would give tho new metal a 
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But possibly the greatest and most important 
phase of this aluminum revolution will not be so 


much in the changed character of the manu- 


decided preference,—the projectiles alone still re- | factured articles needed and used in civilized 


quiring to be made of the weightier metals. 

The same distinctive conditions apply also in a 
marked degree to bridges of every description, 
where the maximum tensile strength and inde- 
strucubility, combined with extreme flexibility 
and lightness, constitute the essential factors in 
these now mightiest engineering structures of the 
world. Spans of enormously greater length and 
breadth than any that now exist, would gladden 
the ambitious enterprise of our eminent mechani- 
eal and civil engineers, and inspire new projects 
hitherto deemed impracticable, which vend re- 
sult in numberless advantages in the progress of | 
modern civilization including also in every class of | 
bridges much greater safety to human life. 

In the details of domestic and general use, it 
is impossible to enumerate all the purposes to 
which the new metal would nt once be applied 
with increased utility. Take, for example, the 
manufacture of beils of every description from 
the smallest to the largest sizes,—in which depart- 
ment of manufactnre all other metals must at 
once go out of use, since no other metal compares 
with aluminum for sonorous properties either in 
intensity of sound or quality of tone—while its 
snperior levity would permit the hanging of large 
bells in much higher towers than at present, and 
of two or three times the size even of the monster 
bell of Moscow so famed in history. 

For electrical purposes, such especially as in the 
cise of suspended telegraph wires, all heavy 
metals would have to give way, since the condnet- 
ing capacity of aluminum is nearly equal to that 
of copper. 

In every description also of cutlery and tablo 
service, such as steel, silver, and plated wares, 
aluminum would at once be placed upon the 
throne and forever after be allowed to reign su- 
preme in harmonious concert with the same bean- 
tiful and untarnishable metal wrought into every 
variety of cooking utensils and kitchen appliances, 
including stoves, ranges, ete. 

Oil-tanks, as well as barrels, casks, and wooden 
vessels generally now universally employed for 
holding and transporting wines, liquors, etc., 
wonld at once be supplanted by the uncorrodable 
aluminum, while even bottles, carboys, demi- 
johns, ete., of every variety, and for nearly every 
purpose, where transparency was not an essential 
factor, would cease to be made of glass, so easily 
broken, and would take their places in beautifully 
polished vessels of aluminum. 

Time fails us to speak of the tubular aluminum 
masts and spars of yachts and other sailing craft, 
lighter than spruce and stronger than steel, rigged 
with cordage of aluminum wire rope, and even 
cables for the aluminum anchors, lighter than 
hemp and many times stronger than manilla or 
jute. Of carriages, wagons, and all sorts of land 
vehicles, even down to handcarts and wheelbar- 
rows. Of chandeliers and every variety of gas- 
fixtures and ornamental lamps. Of business signs 
of all varieties, a hundred times more ornate and 
a thousand times more durable than can be made 
of wood. Of the revolution that this semi- 
precious metal must immediately effect in the 
plumbing of city dwellings and business houses, 
doing away forever with destructive leaks from 
the rusting of iron pipes, or with the poisoning of 
our water supply by the use of pipes of lead, 
which so often tempt naught ents, in their 
gnawing search for drink, to ood buildings and 
ruin costly goods. Of aluminum plows, rakes, 
cultivators, mowing and reaping machines, with 
other and innumerable varieties of agricultural 

implements, etc., etc., etc. 
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cant prophecy of better things to come. 


communities, ns in the changed character of 
much of the labor, machinery, and productivo 
processes of mechunies and artisans throughout 
the world. Furnaces, rolling-mills, foundries and 
manufactories of iron and steel, in all their multi- 
tudinous forms and uses, will almost completely 
be supplanted by mammoth aluminum works for 
the extraction of the pure metal from the in- 
numerable clay beds of the world, and for the 
transformation of these rich products into the 
countless commodities for which the grosser 
metals are now used, thus raising the laboring 
classes in the mechanic arts toa plane of digni- 
fied employment as much above their present 
grades of work as will be the queenly metal they 
shall fashion superior to thc crude and cumber- 
some iron they now handle. 

Old as the writer now is, he cunfidently hopes 
yet to ride in trains of aluminum palace cars 
upon our elevated railways, supported by alumi- 
num pillars, and to see glistening about him in 
this great city magnificent palatial residences of 
exquisite design and architecture, wrought of 
variegated, frosted, and illuminated aluminum, as 
artistic as it will be serviceable, and as inde- 
scribably beautiful as it will be imperishable. And, 
if permitted by the favored owners, he hopes to 
eee the reader arm in arm through those 
gorgeous halls and corridors, and to inspect the 
sparkling furnitare, such as tables, chairs, side- 
boards, 88 picture frames, parlor and 
bedroom suites, all moulded and carved of solid 
alnminum, as precious as gold, more durable than 
silver, and lighter than rosewood 

We congratulate the reader that he has lived to 
see the beginning of the decadence of the age of 
iron, and to have entered upon tiie commence- 
ment of the age of alaminum—a fitting prelude to 
a millennial age, when this corrnptible shall put 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on 1m- 
mortality, As the stone age of prehistoric man, 
in the natural order of things, had to give way to 
the more advanced age of bronze; and as the 
bronze age of semi-civilized man had to give way 
to the present enlightened age of iron; so the iron 
age of the highest civilization the world has ever 
seen is abont to give place to the age of alumi- 
nam, at this very moment beginning to dawn, as 
the white harbinger of that eternal age, with its 
New Jernsalem descending from God out of 
heaven, having her walls of Jasper, her founda- 
tions of Sapphire, her gates of Pearl, and her 
streets paved with pure Gold as it were transparent 

lass. 
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A NEW EPOCH IN PHILOSOPHY. 


BY J. I, SWANDER, D. D. 


The advent of Substantialism marked a cardinal 
period in the calendar of time, and gave birth to 
i new epoch in the history of the world, In its 
basic principle it is radically different from any- 
thing ever previously discovered by the tireless 
searches of independent human energy, and 
publiely exhibited in the crowded museum of the 
world's important achievements. The past has 
produced much of great importance, but the prin- 
cipal value thereof consisted largely in its signifi- 
ena 
Descartes sent up a few magnificent sky-rockets 
whieh attracted the attention and secured the 
admiration of his age; yet Cartesianism was con- 
stitutionally ephemerous. It went whizzing and 
whirring through the heavens of meteoric philoso- 
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phy until it ually settled back on the earth. 
t was so high in its transcendental flights as to be 
entirely inapplicable to the affairs of practical 
science and the solution of the problems toward 
which the world has constantly aspired, The 
vivid flashes of its lightning were never seen 
except in the clonds where they were liberated : 
and yet they were valuable in startling the world 
from the slumbers of its scholastic drowsiness. 
With Bacon, the French philosopher succeeded in 
rattling up the dry bones of the Middle Ages, but 
accomplished very little in a positive and perma- 
nent form. Though the Baconian system of phi- 
losophy may not terminate as ingloriously as did 
the lite of its founder, it is ns far from solving the 
central and ultimate problems of the world ns 
were the teachings of Anselm and Abelard. In 
these last times something conservatively similar 
and radically different was demanded by the peeu- 
liar exigency of the unsatisfactory condition into 
which the learned world has been pem and 
unconsciously led by the downwar 
false philosophy. 
The 16th century called for a revolution in the 
melhod of reasoning: the 19th required a more 
true conception of the substance concerning which 
men were trying to reason, as well as a broader 
definition of the proper term expressive of all the 
entities in the universe. A new period in history 
was called for. Without such a period the human 


race would soon have been obliged to acknowledge | 


itself as destined to be finally punctuated by the 
-eatastrophe of hopeless extinction, so far as the 
problem of human destiny was susceptible of 
satisfactory solution in the light of Nature or 
according to the analogies thereof. Nothing but 
the material in being was regarded as substantial, 
Upon this fundamentally false conception of what 
was really included in entitative being men built 
their cobweb syllogisms, and reasoned themselves 
into such logical helplessness and consequent 
vexation of spirit that 3 Haeckel, and the 
yawning grave began to laugh at the apparent 
calamity which threatened them, and to mock 
them with torturous derision because of the fear 
of eternal annihilation which was swooping down 
npon them like the vengeance of an inturiated 
whirlwind, 

This was the condition of suspense and anxiety 
thronghont the thinking world during the last 
several decades of its history. ‘This suspense 
seems to have culminated in the middle of the 
afternoon of the 19th century. About that time 
the Substantial l made its first appear- 
ance in the form of The Problem of Human Life, 
Its arrival was of no less importance for the cause 
and comfort of humanity at large than was the 
appearance of Blucher's columns upon the field of 

aterloo for the salvation and peace of Europe. 
In each case the tide of battle was opportunely 
turned, and a new direction given to the current 
of the world's providential onflow. 

The fundamental tenet and teaching of Sub- 
stantialism maintains that besides the material 
substances in the general constitution of Nature 
there are also forms of immaterial substance as real 
as the adamantine rocks of the earth or the glitter- 
ing stars of the firmament. It boldly asserts and 
triumphantly proves by many infallible testimonies 
of analogical reasoning that the human soul is a 
veritable substance more imperishable than the 
sun and no less enduring than the author of its 
being. The new philosophy shows that this royal 
charter of man's immortality is written and inter- 
woven in the fibres of this peculiar substance, 
which came forth from the King immortal in a 
sense that can not be predicated of mere material 
substances in any of their manifold form. « 

So radical and revolutionary is the Substantial 
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trend of its | 


| 


Philosophy, und at the same time so conservative 
in its advocacy of all well-established facts in 
science and religion, that good men are receiving it 
with emotions of shingled hesitancy and admira- 
tion. The sober second thought is frequently 
required before its fascinated and cautious disciples 
are willing to spread the wings of their rational 
faith and fly like doves to the open window of the 
Substantial ark, Like most of the great systems 
of truth brought in by the birth of other new 
epochs, it has come to man in a paradoxical char- 
acter; yet so thoroughly are the thinking men of 
the age becoming disgusted and disheartened with 
the false reasonings of exclusive materialism that 
they are now ready to throw aside a ton of popular 
nonsense for just one ounce of well-established 
truth upon which to pillow their beads in rational 
confidence when called to pass through the valley 


of the shadow of physical dissolution. 
Fremont, Ohi. 


- -a 
EVOLUTION-NATURAL SELECTION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

The Darwinian theory of evolution, by which it 
is claimed to give a scientific and rational expla- 
nation of the origin of species, teaches that the 
habits, instincts, and mental powers of all ani- 
mals from the lowest living forms to the “human 
form divine," have come into existence by à law 
known as ** natural selection and the survival of 
the fittest.” 

Not only the mental faculties and modes of life 
of the innumerable animal tribes and species were 
thus produced, according to modern evolution, 
but their very forms and the relations of differ- 
ent animals to each other, were also the direct 
results of this natural law in adapting such varied 
specitic forms of existence to their environments, 

But with all the approximate similarity in 
organic structures, and the partial resemblances 
which exist in the habits and instincts of allied 
species, the advocates of this system of develop- 
ment and even its originators admit that there are 
numerous difficulties encountered in making ap- 
plication of the theory which defy human inge- 
nuity and research to explain. 

Mr. Darwin, in his “Origin of Species" and in 
his later works, frequently runs upon such diffi- 
culties, and more than once has exclaimed in his 
candor: ‘‘Any solution of this difficulty, however 
improbable, would be acceptable." Mr. Darwin, 
however, never seemed to think that all these 
evolutionary difficulties would at once be met and 
wiped ont by the very solution he was forced to 
apply to his own initial problem, namely, the 
origin of the first few simple forms of life by which 
he admits evolution to have got its start. He 
there saw that his law of *'natural selection and 
survival of the fittest" could not act at all with- 
out created forms on which to act—that there was 
nothing to **select" from, and nothing to“ sur- 
vive," unless animal forms should first exist and 
commence to vary so that selections might begin 
and the fittest might thus be preserved, Hence, 
with his intrinsic and proverbial honesty, Mr. 
Darwin saw and 3 that these first simple 
forms of animal life had to be created by special 
acts of an allwise intelligence. 

We are aware, however, that Mr. Darwin did 
this grudgingly even to intense reluctance ; for he 
saw the pit it must forever after leave open in 
front of his theory nt every step of its progress. 
Plainly, said Mr. Darwin to himself, if the first 
forms had to be produced by the special and 
miraculous acts of an allwise Creator, what greater 
tax would it have been on infinite power aud 
wisdom thus to create each specific form as it 
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was needed in the development of the earth's | Since cave-rats and fishes, as is well known, 


surface suitably for its environment? If the 
“first few simple forms" of animal life could 
come into existence, completely adapted to their 
environment and fitted to survive, without the 
slightest aid from the law of “natural selection,” 
why, Mr. Darwin naturally reflected, could not 
that law have been entirely dispensed with so far 
as it was required to originate different specific 
forms? 

We frankly admit that we can see how such a 
law might be useful in developing a species of 
animals to greater perfection or suiting it more 
and more to its environment as the earth's surface 
might undergo natural changes. All this we can 
freely concede after the species nad once been 
created by the divine fint. But we fail to see any 
intrinsic use in a law of natural selection as a 
creator of animal species when it was entirely un- 
necessary nnd impossible in the construction of 
the “ first few simple forms." 

Indeed, a system of divine procedure which 
would be so totaily incongruous ns to make the 
first few forms or species of animals by direct 
creative acts, and then relegate exactly similar 
results of creation in the future to a blind, unin- 
telligent, and irresponsible law of nature, and by 
a process to which the original acts of creation 
could bear no comparison or resemblance, would 
be to invite the ridicule of man's intelligence as 
soon as such intelligence should chance to develop 
from these *' first few p forms," 

But why harp continually upon “simple forms,” 
as does the author of the Origin of Species”? 
Evidently Mr. Darwin, in his desperate attempt to | 
give evolution a start (since his ‘law of natural | 
selection” could only act upon specific forms 
after they should exist), thought he wonld make 
it as easy for the ** Creator" as por sible in giving 
this start, leaving the brunt of the labor and the 
more difficult task of constructing the complex 
forms of the higher organic species to n wonderful 
law that he (Darwin) himself had discovered. 

Mr. Darwin must have said to himself —** Now, 
if I can only make the impression that these first | 
created forms were very ‘simple,’ and conse-| 

uently required but very slight intelligence on | 
the part of God to originate them, I can almost | 
cover up the idea of a 'Creator' entirely ; and | 
after a little, by extolling the marvelous power of | 
this new law of ‘natural selection,’ I may ^ to 
make the reader forget entirely that I had ad- 
mitted the necessity of a Creator for those first | 
forms, especially if 1 can only simplify them enough | 
at the start !" 

Poor Darwin! Neva, perhaps, since books 
were written did & great scholar and scientist 
suffer such mental torture over the absolute neces- 
sity of esa: the use of any particular word, 
and then be obliged to use it, as did Mr. Darwin 
over that word“ Creator.“ Yet it never seemed 
to occur to that amiable and versatile investigator 
that it would have been just as easy for an infinite 
“Creator” to have made the first few forms com- 
plex, such as those of dogs, horses, monkeys, &c., | 
as to have made worms, polyps and monera in- 
stead, and thus to have given“ Natural Selection" 
something to go to work on worthy of its wonder- 
ful powers. Nor did it occur to that profound 
thinker that had he put his new law at work first 
upon a few complex forms it would have hud the 
assistance of another well-known law of nature, 
namely, that of natural deterioration or the de- 
generation of species out of which to develop (?) 
the less complex forms by degeneration or back- 
action evolution, as urged by Herbert Spencer." | 


*For an elaborate discussion of this entire 
the 7th, sth. 9th, 10th and 11th chapters of the 
Murau Life," 


question, see | 
Problem of | 


vt 
IRI 
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have lost their eyes entirely through succeeding 
degenerations of desuetude, it is à much more 
reasonable and possible supposition that complex. 
forms, had they first been created, could have de- 
teriorated even into worms and mollusks, than to 
accept Darwin's theory of development of new 
and complex organs out of his supposed“ simple. 
forms." 

Prof. Haeckel, the eminent naturalist of the 
University of Jena, who immediately followed 
Mr. Darwin's „Origin of Species," in extolling the- 

owers ot natural selection, actually ridiculed, in. 

is „History of Creation," the weakness of his 
great master, though he did it in an apologetic way, 
for having been so illogical as to admit any neces- 
sity for a Creator“ in the construction of the 
first few simple forms," and insi-ted that such 
inanguration of animal life as natural selection 
needed on which to begin its work must have 
been the result of '*spontaneous generation out 
of inorganic matter," thus avoiding all necessity 
for the interposition of an intelligent **Creator," 

Prof. Haeckel even goes so far as to intimate: 
very clearly that Mr. Darwin's secret object in ad- 
mitting a Creator“ for the “ first few simple 
forms," by which natural selection could make a. 
start, was to curry favor with the English clergy 
who would have rejected his evolution theory in 
toto had not the Creator," in some shape, beer 
recognized in the system. Yet it is a fact that 
althongh Mr. Darwin lived many years and wrote 
many books after this innuendo was published, 
hne never so much as hinted that Prof. Haeckel 
had done him injustice. 

'The truth is, Prof. Haeckel represents the only 
consistent and logical element in the system of 
modern evolution. Mr. Darwin's view of miracu- 
lous creations at the start, however disingenuous 
that view may have been, and which is now sub- 
stantially followed by theistic evolutionists such 
as Joseph Cook and Dr. McCosh, was without the: 
shadow of logic or consistency to support it. To 
suppose that God wrought a few“ miracles at 
the inauguration of animal life on this earth, and 
then retired from the arena of organic develop- 
ment, leaving the future of the inhabitable earth 
to the chance operations of a mindless law of na- 
ture, isa hundred fold more puerile and prepos- 
terous than Haeckel tried to represent it. And to 


assume, as do theistic evolutionists, that after the 


first few simple forms" had been miraculously 
created, God personally supervised every minute 
variation throngh millions of organic forms and 
changes of structure, up to the complex body of 
man-—thus **to avoid the necessity of numerous 
miraculous crentions"—is to perpetrate a self- 
deception and incongruity oF 5 orable as it is 
pitiable. * 

What is the divine “ persoual supervision" of 
the initial change, for example, of the reptile 
toward the form of the bird, but a miraculous in- 
tervention—as much an act of infinite wisdom 


and power ns to have created the perfect bird at 


a single fiat? Yet, according to Mr. Darwin, it 
required thousands upon thousands of such dis- 
tinct variations from the form of the reptile be- 
fore the first bird was able to fly. 

Thus do theistic evolutionists, in trying to avoid 
the necessity for so many miraculous creations 
for the various species unwittingly involve them- 
selves and their theory in thousands of miraculous 
supervisions even in tbe production of a single 
species, each one equivalent to the separate cre- 
ation needed in producing a complete pair of 
pigeons. How much more je and consistent 
would it be to adopt the creation-theory entire fo» 
each separate species, than to stultify the nttempt 
to fritter away the Bible account of creation by 
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involving a million imes greater number of to him for solution and elucidation some of the 
miraculous interpositions than were really need- most critical questions of science and philos. 


ed in the economy of God's universe as described , ophy which 8 to come up for discussion. 
in Genesis!“ During the fall and winter evenings of those 


Thus are we again irresistibly driven to the | years he attended the scientific courses of in- 


necessity of denying all miraculous creations, | 
even for the origin of life, and with Prof. 
Hacckel, of proclaiming spontaneous generation | 
in lieu of a personal God, or else forced to aban- 
don the doctrine of modern evolution in all its 
forms and phases. 

As Prof. Haeckel’s godless and materialistic 
evolution is the only system of the transmuta- 
tion of species that possesses even the color of 
logical consistency, theistic evolutionists are 
forced either to deny the existence of God, accept | 
spontaneous generation and thus go over bodily | 
io the German materialists, or else to abandon | 
the entire doctrine of evolution in all its phases, 
and join with Substantialism in crushing out ma- 
terialistic science as the chief and only present 
obstacle to the progress of Christianity. 


— 9 oo —— 
ROBERT ROGERS, THE BOY LECTUKER. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Never before in our editorial work have we 

ublished a sketch in which we have felt the | 
interest that we now feel in presenting to the 
readers of The Microcosm, a brief biographical* 
outline of our young friend and associate, Robert | 

Rogers. 

orsix years he has been in our employ in | 
almost every 8 from assistant book- 
keeper and corresponding clerk up to office-ed- 
itor of The Scientific Arena, and now associate 
editor of The Microcosm, During all these years 
he has been more of a companion than an em- 
ployé, in which we have learned to know him | 
better than we ever knew any man or boy ; and 
during all these most intimate relations with 
him, while he has thus acted as our private sec- 
retary and confidential clerk, we have gradually 
grownto love him with all the affection of a 
father. 

Since he first came to our office, more than 
six years ago, in answer to an advertisement 
for a boy to assist in writing wrappers, he has 
steadily grown in our confidence and trust, with 
an unassuming willingness to aid us while show- 
ing an anxiety to improve his mind which gave 
unmistakable promise of a coming man who 
would surely make his mark in the world. 

At the very start of his office work, as gener- 
al correspondent, he was brought into contact 
with the exciting discussions of the Substantial 
Philosophy which were carried on through let- 
ters, and through The Microcosm, into which 
he drank with an avidity and aptitude at which 
we were surprised no less than gratified. 

In numberless conversations on the subject 
with visitors from near and far, especially with 
ministers who had become interested in the 
‘cause of Substantialism, it was easy to observe 
that the racy and versatile young correspondent 
was more than a mere clerk. He proved himself 
to be a profound observer as well as student of 
all the discussions carried on; and soon, from 
his intelligent grasp of the questions involved, 
he became a participant in these almost daily | 
Controversies, 

Visiting ministers soon detected this preco- 
‘cious proclivity toward critical scientific d's- 
-criminations, and involuntarily encouraged his 
genius and natural bent of mind by referring 
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struction open to young men atthe Cooper Insti- 
tute, where he made prenter progress, with a 
higher degree of proficiency in the various 
branches of physical philosophy taught in those 
courses, than that made by young men and 
boys much older than himself, and who were 
able to devote their whole time to those regular 
college courses. 

Thrown thus into open competition with stu- 
dents who had wealthy parents to maintain 
them at Yale, Harvard, Columbia, and other 
great colleges, it soon made itself evident in 
their extemporiaed discussions on scientific 
themes that no amount of mere book-learning 
or forced collegiate culture can form a sub- 
stitute for originality of intellect and inherent 
genius. 

Besides this, the regular students of the ac- 
cepted theories of science, as taught in those 
colleges and as set forth in the textbooks, had 
no conception of the revolutionary reconstruc- 
tion that had been going forward in the office 
where their ur ale young opponent in those 
nightly discussions was receiving his surpris- 
ing inspirations. They were nonplussed at his 
instantaneous solution of difficull and unusual 
problems in physical science that were nightly 
coming to the surface for discussion; and even 
the teachers and lecturers employed in the In- 
stitute were amazed at the ready and original 
explanations at his fingers’ ends for difficulties 
in science hitherto supposed to be inexplicable. 
They simply knew nothing of the principles of 
Substantialism which privately had been prepar- 
ing the intellect of this stripling giant to make 
him more than a match in scientific controversy 
for the grave college professors who chanced to 
encounter him. 

These opportunities for public discussion, 
which he never allowed to pass unimproved, 
and which were rapidly cultivating in the young 
scientist a critical acumen rarely witnessed in 
older students, tended also to tlie development 
of his native resources for oratory, which sud- 
denly brought him into prominence as without 
a peer for one of his age as an eloquent public 
speaker. 

This suddenly acquired reputation in turn 
caused him to be sought after as a representa- 
tive debater in the interests of this, that, and the 
other society in different parts of the city, in 
which temperance, high-license, total abstinence, 
capital punishment, and other great questions 
were constantly coming to the front tor inves. 
tigation, all of which helped in the same general 
direction, till now the young debater, orator, 
critic, and scientific lecturer, has perhaps no 
all-around equal for his age in America, or in 
fact anywhere else. 

We have heard him deliver the most finished 
and eloquent lecture on the Substantial Philos. 
ophy we ever listened to; and very recentl 
we heard him lecture in a Baptist Church 
in a neighboring town, by special invitation, 
against the legalized rum traflic of the Nation. 
His discourse carried the audience by storm, 
and the pastor pronounced it a ** masterly effort, 
but doubly so in one so young.” 

In an early number of The Scientific Arena he 
was editorially announced as “ A Young Scien- 
tific Lecturer," in the following words; „We 
are no little gratified to announce to our readers 
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the advent of a new lecturer on Substantialism 
vs. Materialism, and kindred subjects, who is 
destined, as we believe in the immediate future, 


to create a sensation in the scientific lecture- | 
man is Robert Rogers, our | 


field. This youn 
office editor, who is without question the young- 
est scientific lecturer in the world, bein ps 
nineteen qon of age. We have 3 him 
speak, and have no hesitation in predicting a 
grand career of fame and usefulness for this elo- 
quent and talented young lecturer.” 

Robert Rogers, is a native of New York, and 
was born June 7, 1867, being therefore just 
turned of twenty-one years. is parents were 
poor, but highly . his father being a 
college professor. hey died, however, when 
he was but a small boy, thus throwing him en- 
tirely upon his own resources tb fight the battles 
oflife. But judging by the manner in which 
the campaign has opened all along the intellec- 
tual line of battle, we have little hesitancy in 
predicting for the young orator and student a 
successful and uninterrupted march through the 
enemy’s country. 

Before he was twelve years old he had mas- 
tered all the branches taught in the public 
schools in this city, and in his spare hours dur- 
ing the last six months of his schoolboy days 
he learned to read, write, and speak the German 
language correctly and fluently, even without a 
teacher. His originality of thought is among his 
marked characteristics. 

He was naturally peaceful toward his school 
associates on all normal occasions, but if ever 
he saw a large rough boy abusing one smaller 
than himself ( and these exhibitions are of every- 
day occurrence, at our public schools), his phy- 
sical prowess could not be restrained from tak- 
ing sides with the weaker party, even at the 
risk of athrashing by one possibly twice his own 
size, But this serious aspect never deterred 
him from at least trying to right such wrongs, 
and this uncontrollable detestation of the op- 
pression of small boys on the part of larger ones 

requently caused him to return home at night 

with his eyes dressed in mourning. After his 
introduction, however, to the Substantial Phi- 
losophy in the office of The Microcosm, his physi- 
cal combats were exchanged for those of the in- 
tellectual arena, a promotion of which he has 
ever since been justly proud. 

One thing more we should not neglect to say 
in concluding this brief sketch of our promis- 
ing and interesting subject, and that is the fol- 
lowing :— 

About two years ago one of the leading Epis- 
copal clergymen of Brooklyn, who had been a 
regular subscriber to The Microcosm and the 
Arena since their commencement, and a constant 
visitor at the office of their publication, became 
so much interested by the conversational powers 
of the young substantialist, and seeing what he 
believed to Se such a future for the intellect of 
one so talented, if properly developed, that he 

roposed to give him a five-years' college course 
n one of our best institutions of learning, in- 


dividually bearing all the expenses of the same,— | vey’s own unpro 
such course to embrace all the higher branches | tion have beenh 


usually included in the curriculum of a great 
college. 

It 15 needless to say that Robert, as the Rev. 
Doctor familiarly called our young hero, ladiy 
accepted this offer with many thanks, and with 
our most hearty approval, und in the last week 


of September, a year ago, he entered upon his 
Y : p | trines hoary with age and respectability, held 


| by their adherents to be as sacred almost as the 


to accomplish 


five-years’ campaign, intending 1 
at period which 


an intellectual triumph during t 
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will make its impress upon the closing decade 
of the nineteenth century. We believe he will 
do it, and that those who read this sketch will 
yet hear the name of Robert Rogers, before the 
year 1900, spoken of as among the learned and 
distinguished scholars of the age. 

While he is thus pursuing his studies for the 
great work of his life we expect him, as asso- 
ciate editor, to steal sufficient time from the 
classroom to let the readers of The Microcosm 
have an occasional scintillation from his already 
brilliant pen on some phase of the Substantial 
PON y or kindred discussions, a specimen 
of which appears elsewhere in this number. 

And when the present editor-in-chief shall 
ole to lay down the pen in exchange for a 


goiden harp, may some one take his chair as 
| competent to fill it with credit as will no doubt. 
| be the boy lecturer. 


— — 
"EVOLUTION OF SOUND" EVOLVED. 


Wilford Hall's attack upon the generail 
accepted theory of sound and the faith of his 
disciples, the substantialists, in his position is 
well known to our readers. Those who have 
heard of Mr. Hall's theory have been divided 
into two classes. the one accepting the new 
|theory because they were not able to explain. 
the difficulties raised by the distinguished au- 
4hor, and because of his great confidence in that 
theory; the other, a larger class, feeling it safe 
in a matter of this kind to accept the conclu- 
sions of the great investigators of science, 
rather than follow the leadership of a man who 
undertakes to overthrow what has been ac- 
cepted or proven by some of the greatest minds 
this won has ever seen. Mr. Thompson's 
book is a maaly attack upon Mr. Hall's theory, 
and is & valuable contribution to scientific lit- 
erature. We commend it to all interested in 
this question.—Apostolic Guide. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


The above is from the pen of Eld. McGarvey, 
as we are informed, one of the editors of the 
Apostolie Guide. On the wholeit is mild and 
moderate as contrasted with the derisive attacks. 
upon our plea in the Cincinnati Christian Stan- 
dard, and even in previous numbers of the Apos- 
tolic Guide. 

But we suggest that it is too late in this day 
of patent historic facts for the Guide to reject a 
claimed discovery of new scientific, philosoph- 
ical or even religious truth, because the vener- 
able theories it opposes had been accepted and 
were supposed to have been proved “by some 
of the greatest minds this world has ever seen.” 

Where, for example, would the present Coper- 
nican system of astronomy have been had the 
original investigators of the times of Copernicus 
and Galileo acted upon the sage fogyism of the 
Guide, and let the Ptolemaic doctrine of astron- 
omy alone because it had been “accepted or 
proved by some of the greatest minds this world 
has ever seen?” And where would Bro McGar- 
ressive and bigoted organiza- 
not Alexander Campbell, fifty 
or sixty years ago, braved thesneers and contu- 
mely of men of his time who insisted upon the 
same policy as that of the editor of the Guide, 
of letting accepted theories and doctrines alone? 

Bro. McGarvey surely has not forgotten that. 
Alexander Campbell spurned, condemned, and 
“undertook to overthrow” creeds and doc- 
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Bible itself. and that had been“ accepted or We have referred to this state of facts re 


oven by some of the greatest minds this world 

Das ever seen," including thirty years of consci- 
entious advocacy of those same creeds by his 
own venerable father, Thomas Campbell ? 

Of course there are many grand exceptions in 
the ranks of that organization to the unwarrant- 
ed prejudices here complained of—noble Be- 
reans who take no human Standard for their 
Guide, but who gladly receive the word” of 
substantial truth from God's book of nature, 
even though it may not have a definite thus 
saith the Lord” in the written Scriptures. It is 
worse than the puerility of children to suppose 
that all truth is to be found written in the Bible, 
and a religious body that cannot outgrow that 
kind of traditional stupidity had better fold their 
theological tents and depart for the wilderness 
utonce. 'They are too far behind the age for 
modern civilization. 

Aside from the noble exceptions intimated, we 

must candidly declare that we find, as a rule, 
more blind and unreasoning prejudice against 
Substantialism among the readers of those two 
papers than in all other religious denominations 
put together. While the clergy of the Metho- 
dists, Episcopalians, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Reformed Church, United Brethren, Lutherans, 
Dunkards, ete., almost to a man accept the 
Substantial Philosophy as soon as they come to 
understand it, these anti-materialistic principles 
—which are the only means on earth of answer- 
ing Haeckel’s and Huxley’s objections to the 
possibility of a future life for humanity—receive 
nothing but sneers and ridicule from those two 
leading church-organs, and their mentally-con- 
tracted and rouctiptive following, 
As to Prof. Thompson’s 8 attack upon 
Mr. IIall's theory," so lavishly commended, we 
venture to assert that Bro. McGarvey has never 
read our reply to that book as printed in the 
December number of the Scientific Arena, Vol. 
II, page 104 But the venerable Eld. C. E. Van 
Voorhis of Knox Co., Ohio, one of the oldest 
ministers of that church, has read it, and he 
writes to us that in his ‘‘ candid opinion it proves 
the author of ‘Evolution of Souna Evolved’ to 
be a dishonest jackass.” 

We are willing to allow this judicial estimate 
of the ** manly attack” from one of the best 
known ministers of that denomination, and one 
of the noble scientific Bereans, to count as a 
stand-off against all the subsidized commenda- 
tions from wave-theorists the Guide and Stan- 
dard can ever print. There were a few copies 
of that number of the Arena left over. We do 
not own them but can get them for those who 
wish to see our reply, at ten cents a copy. 

M 9 > 
WAVE-THEORY 


THE OF SOUND. 


An Unansicerable Argument Against It. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


There are numerous separate and distinct ar- 
guments against the wave-theory of sound, any 
one of which, if not met and answered by the 
advocates of that doctrine, is alone sufficient to 
break down the theory. But there is one state 
of facts so palpably and self-evidently antago- 
nistic to the current theory of acoustics that the 
mind of the most ordinary thinker, no less than 
that of the'profoundest physicist, needs only to be 
called to the argument to be entirely convinced 
of its unanswerable character. á 
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ponte in the Microcosm and the Arena, and 
especially in the Text-book on Sound, and have 
urged the great professors of poiu in the most 
respectful language we could command to pre- 
sent, if possible, any sort of reply to it, pledg- 
ing our word of honor to print such reply in our 
journal. It is needless to say that cavernous 
silence has been their only response. 

It is claimed in behalf of these eminent pro- 
fessors of physics that Substantialism has not yet 
become sufficiently respectable to warrant their 
noticing it, or replying even to our respectful 
challenges. This respectability-plea, however, 
is all bosh, and the professors themselves know 
it Some of those very professors who make it, or 
allow it to be made for them, are only too ready 
to parade their names in the Christian Standard 
and Apostolic Guide as indorsers of Prof. Thomp- 
son's book against Substantialism, even while 
declaring, as one of them recently did, that our 

hilosophy was **unworthy of the least notice." 
We tell these professors that, try as they may 
to avoid the ordeal of either meeting this philos- 
ophy or being met by it, one thing they may be 
assured of, namely, that Substantialism is 
spreading rapidly among just as bright and 
justas scientific minds as their own, and that 
many of the very students they are teaching the 
presentffoundationless motion-theories of science 
nre thinking for themselves and invisibly smil- 
ing at what will be when they shall become their 
teachers’ successors. 

The argument against the  wave-theory 
of sound to which we allude was fully presented 
in Vol. V. of the Microcosm, beginning on page 
88, in which the same urgent appeal was made to 
teachers of physics to overturn it if they could, 
pledging our word to abandon Substantialism 
publicly and in toto if that single consideration 
could be met and disposed of. Hundreds of 
the leading professors received copies of that 
number of the Mierocosm, and still more of them 
will receive the present number, containing a 
condensation of the same argument. Will they 
notice it? 

We learned some time ago by a friendly letter 
from Prof. Thompson, that he had not seen Vol. 
V, of the Microcosm when he wrote his book, 
and consequently that he had not seen this ar- 
gument as given at the page referred to. Im- 
mediately on learning this fact we sent him the 
volume as a present, marking the article named, 
and d amena as an ample compensation for 
the book, that he would write us, either making 
some sort of reply to the argument, if possible, 
or else admitting his inability to do so. We 
begged of him to do this as a duty he owed to 
the world, and especially to ourself for the 
misrepresentations of our views in his book, 
(unintended as we were willing to concede), 
offering if he would do so to forgive all and ex- 
tend to the young man the right hand of fellow- 
ship. But Prof. hompson, after receiving the 
book, and no doubt after readiug the article re- 
ferred to, thought the conditions of our little 

resent were too exacting, and he therefore re- 
ieved himself of all obligations by sending us 
the money for the book, preferring as he said, 
not to receive it as a present. Yet not one syl. 
lable did he write in reply to our urgent solici- 
tude that he should answer that one argument 
referred to or ndmit its unanswerable character. 

The basis of that argument, for the present 
briefly stated,is this:1. The wave-theory of sound, 
aus all the books and authorities declare, tells us 
that sound outside of our sensations is simply 


— 


the wave- motion of the air; and that this move- 
ment of the air-particles is produced by the vi- 
bratory motion of the sounding instrument. 
There is no need of proving this from the books, 
since no one will dispute it. A hundred proofs 
could be given if needed. 2. The sume theory 
tells us that loudness, outside of us, is simply 
the wave-amplitude of the air-particles caused 
by the action of the sound-producing body; and 
hence, if one sound is louder than another, it is, 
as Prof. Tyndall expresses it, only because the 
air-particles oscillate to and fro farther in the 
one case than in the other, and consequently 
because the sounding instrument produces a 
greater amount of atmospheric disturbance in 
the one case than in the other. 

Now it follows if this be true science, that 
the sounding instrument ofa given pitch or vi- 
brational number, which vibrates the farthest, 
having the largest surface and consequently pro- 
ducing the greatest amount of atmospheric dis- 
turbance, should in every case produce the loudest 
sound and be heard at the greatest distance. There 
is no disputing this statement by an advocate 
of the present theory of Sound. To prevaricate 
oreven to deny these premises, would be to 
stultify the very foundation on which the wave- 
theory rests. 

Hence, we come to the general facts on which 
our argument is based, namely; that there are 
many vibrating and sound-producing instru- 
ments, of large surface, wide amplitude of swing, 
and causing a powerful agitation of the air,—in 
other words which produce intense '*condensa- 
tions and rarefactions of the air" which alone 
constitute sound according to the theory,—ut 
which cannot be heard more than siz or eight feet 
away in a stil room; while there are other 
sounding instruments with but a small fraction 
of the surface to act on the air, having not one- 
tenth the amplitude or distance of swing with 
not one-hundredth part the weight, and conse- 
quently producing but a slight fraction of 
atmospheric disturbance, or ‘condensation and 
rarefaction” as compared with the others, yet 
which can be heard nearly one thousand times far- 
ther away, and will fili millions of times greater 
cubical area of air, with their audible sound. It 
follows that sound is not produced by air-waves 
at all, since the last named sounding-bodies, 
which produce but a slight fraction as much 
wave-motion of the air as the others, actually 
produce millions of times the loudness of sound, and 
consequently millions of times the quantity of sound 
produced by the others. 

We do not design to enter into the details of 
this argument in the present number of the 
Microcosm. We have a paper written and in 
type which we had futended to print this num- 
ber, but it was too long. We therefore decided 
at the Jast moment to write out this general 
introduction to the argument, to put physicists to 
thinking, and reserve the full and detailed dis- 
cussion of the subject for next month. 

In conclusion here we say that this argument 
appeals to the conscientious intelligence of the 
whole scientific world. No judicious or judi- 
cial professor of physics, with such an argument 
before him as but a small fraction of the foun- 
dation of the Substantial Philosophy, will hur- 
riedly risk his reputation in maligning our views 
as absurd and ridiculous, or even cast them aside | 
ti'l he has given the subject cool and careful 
consideration. For plainly and conclusively, if 
loudnesa does not depend upon air-waves or 
atmospheric disturbance, as we see it does not, 
then sound itself does not depend upon air-waves at 
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all, but must be an immaterial, substantial 
as the new philosophy teaches, analogous to electri- 


force, 


y: heat, magnetism, ete. 

n other words, this argument demonstrates 
as clearly as the fixed laws of mechanics and 
mathematics can demonstrate anything, that, 
although sound-force is liberated from various 
sounding bodies by their vibratory tremor, the 
force itself or its loudness in no wise depends 
upon the air-waves or atmospheric disturbances 
Void produced, they being merely inciden- 
tal to the tremor required for liberating the force, 
but on the contrary, the quantity of sound-force 
liberated depends entirely upon the sonorous prop- 
erty and cohesive structure of the sounding body 
itself. Hence, the overwhelming fact, as above 
given, and to which no answer can be made by 
wave-theorists, that a trifling body, with but a 
hundredth part the action upon the air of an- 
other body of the same pitch, will produce mil- 
lions of times the quantity of seund, On this 
single law, Substantialism is willing to stake its 
existence, as will be more fully elaborated next 
month. 


—— 00000 


SALUTATORY. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 

As my first formal introduction to the journal- 
istic world, it would not seem inappropriate that 
I should give a word of explanation to the read- 
ers of the Microcosm with whom I hope to enjoy 
the honor of intimate association for many years 
to come. 

To the partiality of my veteran friend and 
teacher, Dr. Hall, Í am entirely indebted for the 
highly honorary position I am permitted to oc- 
cupy. xs associate editor of the organ of the Sub- 
stantia] Philosophy. That I am proud of the 
distinetion and the honor, it would be affectation 
no less than ingratitude for me to deny. Were I 
as capable of filling as I am anxious to fill the 
place with credit to myself and profit to the 
readers of this paper, I would without a doubt 
prove a decided journalistic success, One thing 
may be depended on, the work to which I have 
been so generously called by the venerable 
founder of Substantialism has an ineradicable 
claim upon both my affection and my energy, and 
I stand pledged to its promotion by the unfalter- 
ing efforts of my peu and voice as an essential 
portion of my future life-work. 

To Substantialism and its unfoldings, I owe the 
best aspirations of my young life. The present 
and the future, in both science and religion, were 
anything but clear to me up to the time of my 
becoming acquainted with this philosophy. 
With all the teaching I had received up to that 
time, both educational and theological, the intel- 
lectual and spiritnal sky was overhung with 
many clouds and shadows. Doubts assailed me 
and uncertainties perplexed me on every hand 
and wherever [ might turn for relief. But the 
moment the substantial and tangible assurances 
of this new order of things began to unfold 
themselves to my mind, it was like the lifting of 
a dense fog and the flashing out of a noonday 
sun, 

It is about five years since I began fully to 
appreciate the principles of Substantialism, em- 
ployed as I was at the time in the office of the 
Meru m. Circumstances impossible now for 
me to analyze had led me to 23 Park Row, New 
York, and should Iive to be as old as the one to 
whom I am so much indebted, I shall never 
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cease to breathe a 
rovidence which directed my steps to that now 
Ristorie centre of revolutionary science. 

The editor of this paper needs no introduction 
to the scientific and philosophical public. He 
has for more than ten years been known through 
his writings as few modern investigators have 
been known, and his revolutionary teachings 
have been sought after and read with an in- 
terest probably unparalleled in the history of re- 
cent physical and metaphysical research. 

Substantialism hus made its indellible impress 
-on the thought of the present period, and has 
proved itself not to be an evanescent or passin 
excitement to be soon forgotten. Substantialism 
in the language of Dr. Swander, has come to 
stay, having been welcomed and accepted b 
many thousands of as bright and cultured intel- 
lects as rend books anywhere. 

To give this radical philosophy a permanent 
residence in the affections and intellects of 
thinking men and women, it needs and must 
have a permanent organ for its defense, and as 
a medium of access to the public; that or- 
gan is the Microcosm, so opportunely revived 
at a popular price, and so fortunately re- 
established while its founder and editor is still 
with us, able to stand at the wheel and direct 
the course of the substantial ship— That organ 
should be sacred in the affections of every be- 
liever in the Substantial Philosophy, and ought 
to be looked upon by him as his own protegé for 
which as foster-father he should feel a respon- 
sible pride. Such a feeling on the part of every 
friend, carried into practice, will never allow 
the Microcosm to flag in its onward course of 
prosperity and usefulnesss. 

For the present I am chiefly engaged in the 
pursuit of a regular collegiate course of educa- 
tion, through the generous financial aid of a 
very dear friend and noble Christian gentleman 
toward whom Ishall ever retain the most grate- 
ful and sacred affection. While thus engaged, 
however, I shall not be idle with my pen where- 
in it can be useful to the cause and the 
ne, to which Lowe so much. And when 

shall close my work in college and come upon 
a more active and extended stage of public life, 
I trust that my experience and course of studies 
shall in no degree have unfittcd me for the part 
I hopeto play inaiding and abetting Substantial- 
ism, as the true ally of revealed religion. 

— PSI. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST TO SUBSCRIBERS- 


In this initial number of The New Microcosm, 
it is deemed necessary that the following items 
should eppesr ns information to the general 
reader. Epiror.] 


1. It will be observed that our50-cent monthly 
is without cover or stitehing. Such expense 
would add not less than $500 a year to the gen- 
eral outlay, should we have, as we hope, 10,000 
subscribers; while such cost would add nothing 
to the solid reading matter of the journal, which 
is the chief consideration with Substantialiste. 
Besides this fact, the $800 thus expended for 
cover and stitching would send scores of thou- 
sands of free specimen copies to willing readers, 
who otherwise would know nothing of Substan- 
tialism, We believe that our subscribers would 
prefer this amount of money to be spent in the 
missionary work here indicated. 

2. It was decided at the last moment to date 
No. 1, Vol. VI, December—one month before the 
majority of magazines commence—thus giving 
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ateful thank-offering forthe | the Microcosm, in its future volumes, a month 


start of the average monthlies. It also gives us 
a longer time to send out specimen copies of this 
number before No.2isin the field; so now is 
the time for every friend of the cause to push 
the Microcosm before other monthlies commence, 


8. If the reader thinks he can secure a club of a 
dozen names—more or less—among his friends 
and acquaintances, and will drop usa card to 
that effect, we will answer by letter, giving such 
special inducements as will please him. nd if 
any reader desires to engage in an honorable and 
paying business, such as canvassing for this 


£ | paper and taking orders for our books, he should 


at once drop us a line, and we will offer him 
terms that will surprise him. Also, if he knows 
of any person desiring such employment, he will 
do him and us a favor by calling attention, There 
is room for hundreds of such agents, 


4. Aminister, teacher, school superintendent 
or any other person, who will agree to distribute 
ten, twenty or more copies of this paper among 
friends, shall receive them by mail free. 


5. Noadvertisements, except our book notices 
will be admitted into the Microcosm. Hence these 
sixteen lurge pages will almost entirely be devot- 
ted to original matter each month. One thing is 
settled; the editor and proprietor does not ex- 
pect, nor does he wish, to save one dollar from 
the paper during the present year, however largo 
a subscription list he may obtain, but expects to 
use every surplus dollar over running expenses 
in sending specimen copies free to persons who 
will most likely read them, Persons, therefore, 
disposed to do a little noble missionary work can 
have 100 free copies sent as they may direct for 
every dollar they may contribute for that purpose. 


6. Should any person chance to get two speci- 
men copies of this number he will ow what to 
do with one of them. An intelligent neighbor 
will always be ready thankfully to eceive a copy 
and read it. 


7. Anumber of persons have subscribed in ad- 
vance for two, three, or more copies to aid the 
cause and to be paid for on receipt of No. 1. 
These friends generally will reccive the number 
of copies subscribed for which they can deliver 
to the parties intended and remit us the 50 cents 
each, when due credit will be made on our books 
with many thanks. 

8. Let the reader who approves the substance 
of this journal act as his own agent, inclose the 
50 cents in stamps or postal note, and thus se. 
cure its monthly visits for the year. 


9. All subscriptions begin with No. 1 of the 
volume. It is too small and too ripe a cherry tq 
cut up into pieces, The pages are electrotyped, 
so that back numbers can be supplied indefinitely. 
A monthly journal as a rule, not worth electro- 
typing is not worth printing. Some things 
necessarily are not worth 3 but its 
leading articles always should be. 

10. Asthe teaching of the Microcosm is of a 
revolutionary characterinscience and philosophy, 
the reading publie should have the benefit of it 
as largely as possible. Hence, for all libraries or 
reading-rooms of schools, colleges, churches, 
societies, towns, &c., we will donate one-half the 
price, sending it for 25 centsayear, There aro 
more than 3,000 colleges, seminaries, &c., within 
our reach, whose reading-rooms should be sup- 
plied with the monthly issues of the Microcosm, 
and whose patrons would be glad of the inform- 
ation thus afforded. What philanthropist will 
join us in supplying these institutions? 
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11. Send remittances in any convenient way. 
For large amounts send bank-checks, money-or- 
ders (either express or P. O.,) or registered letters. 
For less than $1, send postal-notes, or even 
postage-stamps. 


19. Should any reader know of an intelligent 
friend—one or more—at a distance, who might 
be interested in reading the Microcosm, he can 
send us such addresses on a postal card, and we 
wil mail specimen copies free. "This is the 
cheapest method of doing valuable mission work 
we know of, namely, a one cent postal-card. 

13. We had intended to insert the portrait of 
young Mr. Rogers, our associate editor, in con- 
nection with our sketch of him on another page. 
But in speaking to him about it he begged of us 
to withhold the honor. It will doubtless appear 
in a future number. 


14. This number of the Microcosm will be sent 
to every reader of the old Microcosm, of the Arena, 
and of any of our books, so far as we are able to 
secure their names. Such friends are cordially 
invited to try our new volume reduced in price 
to 50 cents a year. We purpose keeping it, in 
the future, entirely under our own proprietor- 
ship and management, and we prc mise faithfully 
never to raise the price. 


kZũZ— ee — 


KIND WORDS, 


[We have received during the last three or four 
months, more than 150 letters from our old sub- 
scribers, each one of which breathes the same 
spirit as the following, only expressed in differ- 
ent language. We have room for a specimen 
only of what would fill a large octavo volume. 
We quote these extracts, not from a feeling of 
vanity, but to give new readers an idea of the 
impression which Substantialism produces on the 
minds of those who take the trouble to study it.] 

The Rev. W. H. Turkinton, a Methodist cler- 
gyman of Suncook, N.H., who has taken our 
publications from the very start, writes : 

"Tam glad that light is inning to break, and 
that there is a prospect of the immediate revival 
of the Microcosm. think you should send a per- 
sonal appeal to thirty or forty of the leading Sub- 
stantiulists, asking at least for small loans to help 

ut the new Organ of Substantialism on a firm 

asis. I will attend to the correspondence if you 
do not feel like doing it. I inclose $10 which 
you can use in the good work. Get out No. 1 of 
Vol. VI, as soon as possible, and let it be doing 
its missionary work. Although I am royally en- 
tertained in reading the eight volumes of your 
“Scientific Library," yet I miss the fresh discus- 
sions and current elaborations of inquiries and 
arguments which the monthly visits of your peri- 
odical bring to my table. I must say that Iam 

eatly inspired and helped in my work as a 

"hristian pastor by the unanswerable arguments 
against scientific materialism which these writings 
contain. Ihavepurchased me a magnet and have 
been performing a number of simple experiments 
with it according to your suggestions. It is a 
continual wonder and delight to witness this 
mysterieus, unseen power, acting on distant ob- 
jects through impervious glass, which Substan- 
tialism has made so plain to the understanding 
as an immaterial entity. I am arranging to pre- 
sent these instructive experiments and proofs of 
immaterial substances in a lecture on the soul 
and the future life. The little text-book 
on sound is a masterpiece of clear and concise 
reasoning, and must produce its effect upon pro- 
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fessors of physical science. And the Problem 
of Human Life!” Well. there is nothing like it 
in all this world. It is an unfailing mine of 
riches tome. And to think that all these eight 
volumes cost me but $5! It is amazing! You 
ought to have 500 such orders in a single 
month. . Since writing the foregoing I have 
been plunging into the five volumes of the Mi- 
crocosm, and the bound volume of the Arena. 
They seem as fresh and sparkling as when 
first read. I sat up till midnightlast night 
reading these works. I cannot make it real 
that such a valuable magazine, in a field occu- 
pied by no other journal in the world, so useful 
and so necessary, and having thousands of in- 
telligent enthusiastic admirers, should languish: 
forsupport. I would rather have dropped any 
other journal I take—and I receive about a doz- 
en. I would even sooner give up my New York 
Christian Advocatethan dispense with the month- 
ly visits of your publications," etc. 

Rev. Dr. J. P. Lloyd, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
writes: Every Substantialist ought to feel 
under the same obligation as yourself to keep 
this cause afloat; yet as a generalrule those who 
seem proud of the grand philosophy, are willing 
that you should do all the work, bear all the 
expenses, and make all the sacrifices, while they 
merely subscribe for the paper and enjoy its 
contents. This is not as it should be. . . . 
Can you give me any encouragement to hope 
that the embargo on your pen is about to be re- 
moved, and that the organ of Substantialism 
shall again resume its monthly visits? It is al- 
most the daily thought of my life, and the sub- 
ject of my prayer as well, that your pen should 
again be employed in the work in which for 
years it has been so nobly engaged, and upon 
which your whole powers of mind have been so- 
earnestly set—I will do all Ican toaid you. Can 
I still order your books, $40, $50 or #55, as of- 
fered, with a set of Appleton's Ency^lopedia as 
a premium?" etc. . 

r. W. C. Dixon, Gay Hill, Texas, writes: 
„Take my name as a subscriber as long asI can 
raise 50 cents. The cause of Substantialism 
must notflag. Ithas drawn me from the very 
vortex of atheigm, and I shall ever feel the most 
profound gratitude to you for such Substantial 
evidences from nature as have given me un- 
shaken faith in the God of religion. Of course 
we know that the time willsoon come when you 
must pass away. I hope you are inm about 
for asuccessor who will be competent to take your 

lace and carry forward your well-begun work. 

ho will he be? To my mind, a Tou man, 
barely turned of 21 years old, who has attained 
such a comprehensive grasp of Substantialism 
as to be capable of writing the article, on “The 
Importance of Substantialism to Christian 
Ministers,” the advance proofs of which you 
have so kindly sent me, should by unanimous 
vote be awarded the successorship when the 
founder of that Philosophy shall take his depart- 
ure. I feel in my heart that the cause has a hero 
in that young man; and I believe that no 
minister of whatever denomination can carefully 
read that article without at once being convinced 
of the overwhelming importance of the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy to the cause of religion.” 

Prof, H. O. Baker, of Verdella, Mo. subscribes 
for seven copies of the new Microcosm and sends 
the money also for a lot of books to sell, and 
promises to give all the profits to the Microcosm 
for free specimen copies. He says: Are there 
not 200 of the old subscribers who love the cause 
well enough to do the same? Send me a list of 
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200 such names as you think would like to aid 
Substantialism, and I will write to them person- 
ally at my own expense, urging them to help 
this work. lamashamed that I have done so 
little for this cause while you have sacrificed 
everything—even the comforts of life. Little 
did 1 dream while enjoying the wonderful pages 
of the Microcosm and Arena that the man provi- 
dence had given us to defend the truth against 
faise science was actually struggling to keep the 
cause alive and living on one meal a day.” 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 
A Subscription-Book for the Times. 


Invariable price, $2.00. Sample copy, (post-paid, ) 
by mail. 


No book on religio-philosophical and scientific 
subjects has proved of such spontaneous demand 
as this. More than 66,000 copies have been sold 
since it first 8 about ten years ago, and 
without one dollar's worth of advertising mere- 
ly by one person telling another of the literary 
treasure he had discovered. "The work is even 
now in more exciting demand than when it first 
appeared. It literally "grows with its growth 
and strengthens with its strength." 

We want an agent in every county in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, and will positively give 
canvassers every penny over the actual cost of 

roducing the volumes, alone for the good the 

ok is calculated to do. With this work and 
the Microcosm, almost any agent can make ex- 
cellent pay. Write us for special terms for both 
book and paper. No book ever published has 
been so favorably and enthusiastically noticed 
by the press. 

Here is a mere specimen out of hundreds of 
volunteer press-notices. 


“A Masterly and Triumphant Refutation,” 
[From The Christian News, Glasgow, Scotland.) 

One of the most trenchant and masterly opponents of 
this theory (Darwinism) is Dr. Wilford Hall, of New 
York. Some time ago he wrote a book entitled 7% 

Qf Human Life, in which he subjects to a 
searching and critica] analysis the strongest arguments 
in favor of evolution advanced by Darwin Haeckel, 
Huxley, and Spencer, the acknowledged ablest expo- 
nents and advocates of the system. Never, we venture 
to say, in the annals of polemics, has tnere been a mure 
scathing, withering, and masterly refutation, read or 
printed. Dr, Hall moves like a EA among & race of 
nies, and his crushing exposures of Haeckel, Darwin 

Co. are the most sweeping and triumphant we have 
ever read within the domain of controversy. If our 
thoughtful and critical readers have not yet read the 
book. we venture to prophesy that they have a treat 
before them. 

“The Book of the Age.” 
[From The Methodist Protest nt, Baltimore, Md.) 

This is the book of the „und its unknown author 
need aspire to no greater literary Immortality than the 
production of this work will give him; and thousands 
of the best-educated minds, that have been appalled b: 
the teachings of modern scientists, will “rise up and call 
him bl ." Hitherto it has been the boast of atheistic 
scientists that the opponents of their doctrines have 
never ventured to deny or to solve the scientific facts 
upon which their theories are based. But our author. 
Serena qp thess very facts, unfolds another gospel; and 

: 1, Darwin, Haeckel, ef al, are mere plgmies in his 
ant grasp. 


“The Most Startling and Revolutionary Book.” 
[From The lirithren at Work, Mount Morris, Ill] 


It is unquestionably the most startling and revolution- 
ary book published in a century. There is no escape from 
the massive accumulation of facts and the overpowering 
application of principles in which the work abounds from 
lid to lid. It marks an epoch in the centuries. It isa 
work of Providence, and will not accomplish its mission 
in a generation. It unfolds truths that will stay as long 
as Christ is preached. Although strictly scientific, its 
one aim is the demonstration of a personal God and a 
hereafter for humanity. We never tire reading it. 


Iti 
un exhaustless mine of Christian truth. y 


It is the literary 
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chef diaurre of the age. It is worth its weight in dia- 
monds. 
“Meets the Wants of the Church," 
[Prom The Dominion Churchman, Toronto, Canada. j 
We most cordially concede to The Problem of Human. 
d title—the book of the age. pubtless. 
the God of Providence has raised up the author to meet 
the wants of the Church in this time of need. 


“Originality, Thoroughness, and Ability.” 
From The New Corenant, Chicago, Ml.) 

We can truly say that we are amazed at the originality 
thoroughness, and marvelous ability of the author o; 
this work. 

“The Death-blow of Atheistic Science.” 
[From The Ameriam Christivm Keefe, Cincinnati, Oblo.) 

The author. a man of acknowledged genius, and con- 
fessedly the brightest scientific star of modern times, 
has startled the religious world into transports of jo 
and praise, No religio-sctentific work has received bo 
from the secular and religious press such willing and 
unqualified praise as The Probie ef Human Life. It is. 
the death-blow of atheistic science. 

“The Mightiest Scientific Revolution ever scen,'* 
[From The Journal and Mesarnger, Cincinnati, Ohio. ] 

The Problem of Human Life is a very unexpected con- 
tribution to scientific polemics, which, if its reason 
shall be justified, on thorough investigation, will prove 
to be one of the loftiest achievements of this age, and 
effect one of the mightiest scientific revolutions ever 
seen, 

Canvassers will be supplied free of cost with 
bundles of this number of the Microcosm, on ap- 
plication. to enable them to leave copies with in- 
telligent families. For information both as to 
the book and the paper, address the Editor, 23. 
Park Row, New York. 
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A SENSATIONAL VOLUME APPROACHING. 


The Art and Philosophy of Great Longevity; or 
How to Attain Vigorous and Youthful 
Old Age. 


By The Author of tie Problem of Human Life.” 


This book is now in preparation for the press, 
and claims to unfold the most important system. 
of hygienic treatment, for the preservation of 
health and the prolongation of human life, ever 
made known to the world. 

It is based upon a physiological, hygienic and 
anatomical discovery, made by the author 40 
years ago, and by the application of which he 

as raised himself from a semi-consumptive con- 
dition to his present robust health and almost 
youthful vigor,—now in his 70th year. Jt is 
without the use of medicine of any kind ; and al- 
though the treatment is entirely new to the 
medical profession, it acts in strict harmony 
with all correct anatomical science, and all true 
physiological laws. 

When the discovery was first made and the 
treatment first adopted by the author, he was 
reduced by a gradual decline to almost a skele- 
ton, and was given up by his physician to die 
of consumption,—his younger brother, Samuel, 
having just been carried off in that way. The 
persistent application, however, of the new 
treatment from that time to the present, has 
gradually raised him to his present permanent 
condition and weight of 225 pounds of the firm- 
est flesh, as he believes and as others admit, 
possessed by any man of his age living. 

Some 20 years ago he revealed his discovery 
and mode of treatment to Richard F. Stevens, 
M. D., of Syracuse, N.Y., a physician of extend- 
ed physiological and therapeutical research, and 
of wide medical practise. The Doctor was sur- 
prised and even startled by the revelation, and 
could only accept the truth of the claimed dis- 
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«covery and its method of application after it had 
"been demonstrated in his presence. The result 
was, that he immediately adopted the treatment 
in his own person and practise, and is now its 
enthusiastic advocate, regarding it as one of the 
most revolutionary and valuable hygienic dis- 
coveries of the century. Writing to a friend in 
this city some months ago, the Doctor says :— 


e % „ % „ 


Dr. A. Wilford Hall gave me privateiy a detailed history 
of a hygienic treatment he had discovered and adopted 
some twenty years before, and which he had practised 
continuously upon himself up to that time. This history 
included an account of the failure of his health, the rea- 
sonings and conclusions which led him to adopt the 
treatment, his rapid restoration to health, &c. From 
the t me of his first mention of it to me I have been 
entirely satisfied that it saved him from a linger- 
ing consumption and death; and that in the years fol- 
lowing, as í have evidence to satisfy me, its continued 
ractise has so affected the nutrient and eliminating 
unetions as to give to his physical structure a greater 
degree of solidity, or in other words, a higher specific 
vity than that possessed by any other manliving. I 
earn that he has persistently continued the treatment 
to the present time—forty years in all—and that his pres- 
ent health and vigorous condition may rightiully be 
compared to the bloom of youth,” though he is nearly 
seventy years of age. ‘The tests I have made of the 
treatment upon myself and in my practise in the twenty 
years past, have convinced me that great practical ben- 
efit may be derived by members of the medical profession 
and others from a careful study of the rationale of the 
treatment as discovered by Dr. Hall, the details of which 
he proposes to give in his forthcoming book. A debt of 
gratitude will surely be due him tor whatever scientific 
advances he may be able to unfold in the line of assist- 
ing nature to ward off disease, and in the restoration of 
health. R. F. STEVENS, M.D.” 


As soon as the work is ready for the public it 
will be announced in the Microcosm. 


THE LECTURE-FIELD OF SUBSTANTIALISM. 


We are pleased to announce that quite a num- 
ber of ministers of aifferent denominations are 
either now in the lecture-field, or about to take 
it, for the Substantial Philosophy. believing that 


such popular method of instructing the public | 


is calculated to do more general good for the 
cause of religious nnd scientific progress 
than is possible to achieve in any other way. 
Among these contemplated lecturers are the 
Rev. Henry B Hudson, Congregational; Rev. 
Dr. John Crawford, Baptist; Rev. W. H. Pepper, 
Methodist; Prof John T. Cropper, Christian; 
Rev. J. P. Lloyd, D. D., Presbyterian ;. Rev. 
W. M. Kellogg. Congregational; ete., cte., etc.; 
all of whom are thoroughly alive to tlie impor- 
tance of Substantialism in the overturning of Ma- 
terinlism and the general advancement of Chris- 
tianity. Weare firmly convinced that any bright 
lecturer, who will devote himself to this work, 
uside from the good he will achieve, can sup- 
port himself and family better than by any 
ordinary obtainable salary. The field is im- 
mense, and the resources of the theme are not 
only new and exciting. but inexhaustible. We 
have it in our power greatly to assist such lec- 
turers in their work through the columns of this 
journa!, and will cheerfully correspond with any 
who may desire to enter this important mission- 
ary field. 


EXCELLENT PROSPECTS AHEAD. 


From the very encouraging letters and the 
numerous advance pledges of subscriptions re- 
ceived up to going to press, we are greatly 
cheered with tbe have of a large subscription 
list. Not one person out of more than one thou- 
sand heard from, to whom we have written 
personaly during the last three or four months, 

ut expresses a warm interest in the ard 
of the Organ of Substantialism, and a deter- 
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" Nearly twenty years ago in this city | 


| : 1 " " 
mined co-operation with the editor for its sup- 


port: More than 2,000 subscriptions have thus 
een pledged in advance, to be paid mostly on re- 
ceipt of the first number. We sincerely trust that 
every friend of the cause will consider this paper 
his own property. The Microcosm, we confident- 
ly predict, will be a power in this land before 
next December, if only Substantialists will do 
their duty. All it will need to reach a list of 
50,000 subscribers in one year will be for some 
one energetic friend in each town or village to 
| accept a free bundle of this initial number and 
| place them in the hands of thinking men and 
women, and thus let the paper be doing its own 
silent but sure missionary work in thousands of 
intelligent families. 


THE COLLEGE OF SUBSTANTIALISM. 


This much-needed institution of learning has 
now a fair prospect of realization. We are au- 
thorized to state that a commodious building and 
beautiful grounds, worth $10,000, and capable of 
nccommodating 100 students, can be had in Mich- 
igan as a free donation as soon as this college 
can be organized rendy to receive them. e 
want every Substantialist in the country, to let 
us know at once if he will patronize such an in- 
stitution, at least so far as to send one or more 
scholars, provided the cost is at the minimum, 
and the educational facilities are of a high 
order. This is all we have room to say in this 
number. Brethren, let us know your wishes in 
the premises. The matter is of the greatest im- 
portance to the future of Substantialism. 


DR. SWANDER'S BOOK. 


Readers who have never seen the ‘Substantial 
Philosophy,” a large volume by the Rev. J. I. 
Swander, D. D., should by all means send for it 
and have it intheirlibraries as a book of reference. 
]t contains more than 800 questions and answers 
bearing directly on the philosophy of Substan- 
tialism, and will well repay a careful perusal. 
Price by mail, 81.50. Send the price direct to 
the author at Fremont, Ohio. 


IMPORTANT DIRECTIONS, 


In sending the names of subscribers, always write short 
letters, in pain chirography, and thus greatly nccommo- 
date our weary book-keepers. If you fave anything im- 

)ortant to say to the editor, or an order for books, write 
k on a separate sheet, so it can be removed betore hand- 
| ing the list of subscribers to the book-keepers. 

THREE CASH PRIZES—830, $20 AND 810, 

We will give the above prizes in cash for the best three 
original essays on Substantialism or collateral subjects 
contributed to the Microcosm during this volume—to be 
awarded inthe order of merit as above, and each con- 
tributor to be allowed two trials if desired. The essays 
willbe printed from mouth to month during the year, ono 
or more in each number. They must not occupy more 
than one solid page cach, or 1.200 words, but may rare 
half a pageor even less; the Intrinsic merit and not the 
sizeof the article to be alone considered. The three suc- 
cessful writers will be announced in No.1, Vol. VII. The 
judges nre Wenry A. Mott, Ih. D. LL. D., New York; 
Vrof. Henry S. Schell, A.M.. New York; and the Key, Dr. 
James A, Buck, Washington, D.C. No person can ho 
to earn one of these cash prizes who does not study Su 
stantialism and make it his own., We may safely believe 
that some brilliant work will be done during the year in 
these prize essays.—EDITOR 

ARTICLES FOR NEXT NUMBER. 


There will be interesting and even exciting 
discussions in the next number of the Microcosm. 
Among the articles to appear will be Mr. Keely's 
Motor, and his wonderful philosophy; A solu- 
tion of an important physical problem, by Reu- 
ben Hawkins; The key to the main arch of Sub- 
stantialism ; The inconsistencies of the Molecu- 
lar Theory; The Motion-Theories of Modern 
|Science ; Electricity generated by Heat; Haeckel 
‘eriticised by Rev. Dr. Crawford, &c., &c. 
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THE SUBSTANTIAL PHILOSOPHY: 
Irs IMPORTANCE TO CHRISTIAN MINISTERS. 


BY ROBERT ROGERS, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Ir has often been asked by ministers of religion 
who have not yet become fumiliar with the prin- 
ciples of Substantialism: Whut has this claimed 
philosophy to do with Christianity, the evidence 
of a future life, or the work of the Christian min- 
ister? Wehave no doubt butthis question has 
been put hundreds of times to the friends of Sub- 
stantialism who have been trying to show minis- 
ters of the Gospel the importance of the new 
philosophy in their work of meeting the objec- 
tions of materialists, and in the important mission 
especially of confirming professed Christians in 
their hopes of a hereafter for humanity. 

That members of religious bodies who think: need 
a continuous confirmation of their faith and hope 
by substantial evidence of a future lite, few ob- 
serving minds will question; and that something 
is needed more cogent in removing doubts than 
the ordinary pulpit outgivings requires no other 
evidence than casual private conversations, free 
from restraint, with average young church-mem- 
bers when the question of a personal conscious 
future life chances to come up for discussion. 

This growing tendency to doubt everything is 
becoming absolutely alarming to well-wishers of 
the church and of the cause of religious morality; 
and hence the importanceas well as the 8 
of any counteracting arguments that may brea 
through this rapidly spreading tendency to skepti- 
cism foth in and out of the church, and in a 
marked degreeamongstudentsat all ourinstitutions 
of learning, not excepting theological seminaries, 

Itis this special phase of modern thought which 
has induced the writing of this paper; and it is 
this wide-spread tendency to doubt and disparage 
everything religious which appeals with a trnmpet 
tongne to every minister of the Gospel not to turn 
a deaf enrto whatever scientific or philosophical 
consideration that may aid him in his work of 
overcoming these religions doubts, 

If the Substantial Philosophy does really, as 
its advocates believe, furnish solid grounds of 
belief in a life separate from material conditions, 
andif it does really meet the objections of the 
atheistic materalist as urged against the rational 
existence of a personal God and the probable ex- 
istence ofthe substantial sonl of man, then its im- 

rtance to the work of Christian ministers will not 

orn moment be questioned after its claims s*all 
come to be understood. t 

This bearing of Substantialism upon the cer- 

titude of a future life is its chief charm to every 

religious philosopher who comprehends its scope 
and meaning; for, however indifferent such 
thinker may be to the consistent and harmonious 
inculcations of the Jaws and principles of physical 
science, he can not be indifferent to the logical re- 
lation of those laws and principles to the proof 
and confirmation of the very essence of religious 
truth—the existence of a personal God and the 
substantial nature as well as future conscious ex- 
istence of tho human soul. Ministers who have 
intelligently accepted the new philosophy regard 
this asits crowning glory and triumph, and with- 
ont exception they fervently thank God that ever 
its discriminating analysis and classification of 
scientific laws and principles were so applied to 
religion as to harmonize its teachings with those of 
natural and applied philosophy. 

Hence, itis the aim of this brief paper, not to 


enter into an claboration of the principles of Sub- | 
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stantialism nor to discuss the nature of the argu- 
ments sustaining them, but to state concisely one 
single phase of the argument which it was not 
possible, as he believes, for any other system of 
n to evolve or even to conceive and which 
ays the ax at the very root of the upas-tree of 
materialism. 


Itis well known to those acquainted with the. 
modern advanced thought of Germany and Eng- 
land, as embodied in the writings of such thinkers. 
ns Haeckel, Huxley, Tyndall, and others, that the 
mind, life, soul, and spirit, or whatever names 
may be given to the vital and thinkin pue of 
man, are bul the vibratory motions " the material 
molecules constituling the brain aud nerve-system. The 
position thus named is the most confident and de- 
fiant assumption in the writings of Ernst Haeckel, 
the distinguished Professor of Natural Sciencein 
the University of Jena, urged by him asan argu- 
ment against the possible existence of the soul 
after death, and may be stated as follows, nan.ely,. 
that all the phenomena of vitality and mentality 
are but modes of molecular motion, or the rapid. 
and varied vibrations of brain and nerve particles. 
‘That, however, which constitutes the invulnerable 
characteras well as alarming religious aspect of this. 
assumption of tho materialist is logically based 
upon the scientific teachings of all the Christian 
colleges in the world as set forth theoretically in 
their textbooks, in which the various forces of Na- 
ture, or at least many of them, are defined as but. 
modes of molecular motion, which signifies the 
mere vibration of material particles, such as those. 
of air, ether, or solid bodies. 


„Why,“ exclaims Prof. Haecke:, in stating this. 
aggressive argument, “if sound, light, and hent- 
forces of Nature whose phenomena are 80 sensibly 
observed— are but the varied motions of material 
nir and ether particles, as physical science incul- 
cates, why have I not a right to assume and teacb 
that mind-force, life-force, and psychic-force are 
also but modes of motion of the material particles. 
of the vibrating brain and throbbing nerves ?" 

By every system of analogy, and according to 
every principle of scientific ratiocination, insista. 
Prof. Haeckel, if tho forces of heat, light, and 
sound are but the vibratory motions of matter im 
various degrees of density and tenuity, then mind- 
force, life-force, and soul-force are justly and 
rationally explicable only on the same scientific 
basis of reasoning, a8 but the vibratory motion of 
brain and nerve molecules. On this impregnable 
foundation of natural analogy and intrenched be- 
hind these formidable walls of logic, tho German 
and English materinlists have finally taken their 
stand, and now boldly defy religious philosophers. 
to jostle them a hair's breath by any argument 
they may bring, so long as the science of the schools: 
stands unim ed. 

If sound, heat, and light, says Prof. Haeckel, 
are only modes of motion and in no sense snbstan- 
tial forces or objective entities, then away with 
your religions nonsense that my life or soul or 
mind or spirit, which exhibits analogous material 
phenomena, can be anything more than a corres- 
ponding mode of molecular vibration! And if 
sound, heat, and light, as the mere motions of 
matter, absolutely cease to exist the instant the 
vibrating particles come to rest, then (continnes. | 
this invincible German materialist) the soul, life, 
mind, and spirit, as analogous motions of brain- 
matter, mnst likewise cease to exist nt death, when 
the brain and nerve molecules cease to move, and 


|therefore that death, logically and unavoidably 


ends all ! 
Such was the aspect of scientific and religious 
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philosophy when the editor of this paper hurled 
the sling of Jove into the defiant ranks of German 
and English materialists. The religious philo- 
sophers of both hemispheres, who bad come seri- 
ously to face this triumphant argument of the 
materialists, stood absolutely appalled at its over- 
whelming conclusiveness against all scientific evi- 
dence favoring a future life. 

To think of questioning, for one moment, the 
mathematical deductions of the ages by which the 
natural forces of sound, heat, and light had been 
demonstrated to be but the mere motions of 
matter, was hardihood too nearly bordering on 
lunacy for any college-bred clergyman to venture. 
It wonld not meet the case to admit that possibly 
electricity which will disintegrate a tree, and mag- 
netism which will lift a bar of iron, might be sub- 
stantial, and thus try to think that the soul might 
also besome kind of substance, Such reasoning 
would only excite the ridicule of a bright material- 
ist. What weight could such a fact have so lon 
as three of the known forces (heat, light, an 
sound) were admittedly but motion, which ceases 
to exist whenever the moving molecules come to 
rest! Toadmit even one of the forces of Nature 
to be mere motion—mere phenomena of matter— 
was to surrender tho whole cause of human immor- 
tality, as ^ased on scientific analogy, bodily and 
abruptly into the hands of the matenialists. 


What argument, in the name of reason, ex- 
claimed one minister when the matter was fairly 
presented to him, have we left for the substantial 
nature of the hun. an soul, when heat, with all its 
wonderful workings, is conceded to be but a mode 
of motion,—but the vibration of material ether ? 
What evidence can I offer from Nature's analogies 
to my skeptical neighbor that life-force or soul- 
force can exist as n substantial entity after the 
brain-particles cease to move at death, when heat- 
force - its essence and quidity, is motion and 
nothing else," as current science teaches? And if 
sound-force, as motion, absolutely ceases to exist 
when the moving nir-particles come to rest, why 
should not soul-force or spiril-force, as motion, also 
cease to exist when the moving bruin-particles 
cease to vibrate at death? Where is there a basis 
for Christian hope, if modern science be true ? 

At this appalling juncture in the crisis of relig- 
ious philosophy Substantialism made its appearance 
upon the stage of human controversy and de- 
mandeda hearing. It threw down the novel gauat- 
let at the very feet of Haeckel by denying the logi- 
cnl basis of his whole argument, namely, that 
sound, heat, light, or any other phenomena-pro- 
ducing forcein Nature, was a mode of motion; and 
for the first time in the history of science it pro- 
claimed, to the consternation of materialism, that 
all force, of whatever form, must in the nature of 
things be substantial, and therefore indestructible 
"Thus, at a single flash of originality, was a way 
opened amid the chaotic windfalls of contradictory 
theories for escape to the advocates of religion, 
and by the same flash of original truth were these 
palling materialistic fetters of Prof. Haeckel 

roken. 

By demonstrating sound, light, hent, and ever 
other form of physical force to be substantial thoug 
immaterial entities, as was clearly done in elaborat- 
ing the Substantial Philosophy, it was but a natu- 
ral and logical step to the conclusion that the life 
force, mind-force, and soul-force which move and 
control our bodies were also real substantial exist- 
ences, and thus the very sword-like analogies of 
Nature which Haeckel and his confrore had sharp- 
ened upou their German and Engli^ gr Astones 
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were wrenched from their hands and their fatal 
ades turned against the vitals of materialism. 
This imperishable achievement of the founder 
of Substantialism has done more for the cause of 
Christianity and the spread of true eg pe 
knowledge, when its scope and meaning shall have 
come to be comprehended, than all other scientific 
ana philoso hical advances ever made since Paul 
8 upon Mars Hill. Thescientific facts and ar- 
guments by which this discoverer has for ten 
years been battering down the atheistical fortifica- 
tions of the enemies of religion can not even be 
hinted athere, They are to be found scattered 
all through his eight or nine volumes of scientific 
and philosophical writings, so plainly set forth 
that they who run muy read. 

He has called r. peatedly, both in The Microcosm 
and in The Scientific Arena, for any minister of an 
denomination t show the least shadow of a logi- 
cal argument against Haeckel's materialistic doc- 
trine of soul as a mode of motion on any other basis 
than that of Substantialism, or 80 long as the 
motion-theories of heat, light, and sound are rec- 
ognized and accepted as science. The Rev. Dr. 
Deems of this city thought that there must be 
some other way of overturning Haeckel's motion- 
theory of thesoul besides Substantialism, or other- 
wise what has kept religion upon its feet all these 
years before Substantialism was thought of, and 
with the motion-theories of heat, light, and sound 
oe in all our colleges? But whenurged by Dr. 
Hall to produce a single argument against Maaske s 
whic 


view outside of the Substantial Philosophy 
e was 


repudiates all motion-theories of force, 
necessarily silent. 8 

The truth is, resigion has not been fairly on its 
feet, scientifically speaking, sincethe wave-theory 
of sound was formulated by Sir Isaac Newton and 
accepted as science, but has been prostrate in the 
dust with materialistic logic clutching its very 
throat, though it was so stunned by the attack it 
did not realize its helpless condition. Even the 
mighty intellect of Joseph Cook could see no way 
ont of Haeckel’s clutches while accepting the 
motion-theories of heat, light, and sonnd, as so 
clearly pointed out in The Problem of Human Life, 
page 71. We are astonished that any clergyman 
of any church can read these arguments as elabo- 
rated in Dr. Hall's various publications, and for 
one moment withhold his willing and enthusiastic 
assent to the principles of Substantinlism, which, 
by overturning the motion-theories of the physical 
forces and transformingall force into immaterial 
substance, has triumphantly rescued religion from 
these materialistic garroters, and demonstrated the 
soul to be a substantial entity. 

We can only add, in conclusion, that so import- 
ant is this single analogical phase of Substantial- 
ism, that, in our judgment, no minister, no teacher, 
no scientific thinker, and no member of a Christian 
church, can afford to be withont the light which 
this philosophy has so opportunely shed along the 
benighted pathway of man. 


—— ä —ͤ— 


CONDITIONS OF FORCE. 


BY GEORGE B. JOHNSON, 


Dr. HALL. Dear Sir: Has force motion, like 
matter? That is, does force move? Can force be 
quiescent. 

Is force, like matter, subject to concentration 
and diffusion? Is it more here and less there, col- 
lecting in nodes or masses? Is force separable into 
particles and bodies, separable into portions, like 
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matter? Does force form into personalities—de- 
tached existences ? 

If force forms into bodies or personalities, are 
these separable portions subject to conditions— 

overned by law? Or is each personality a law to 

itself, independent in action, doing its own will 
without subjection to ulterior control—not bound 
by ulterior influence ? 

Can there be matter without force? And can 
they be force without matter ? 

Does inertia apply to force as well as to matter? 

Do “emanation,” ‘ radiation," and! pulsation " 

force, imply motion of force? And do they im- 
dly motion of force by particles? Whatis a parti- 
cle but a small portion or body detached from the 
rest? When force of any kind emanates or radi- 
ates in pulses from anything, how does it emanate 
or radiate or pulsate, except by movement of par- 
ticles of the force? 

ConNiNG, Kansas, 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 

Mr. Johnson is a thinker. No man could possi- 
bly conceive and propound the queries he has 
here presented without profound and very careful 
thought. We will try to answer the gist of his 
qnestions as far ns we can conceive answers for 
them,though many of them border so closely upon 
the infinite that finite mind must totally fail to 
reach a definite solution. We will not, however, 
try to answer them in the catechetical order in 
which they are given, but will endeavor to cover 
the whole subject involved in our general remarks. 

In the first place we must regard force, per se, us 
an absolute entity — an immaterial substance, 
having few, if any, of the recognized properties or 
characteristics of matter, even in its most refined 
and attenuated condition. This has been set 
forth in our varions discussions of Substantialism 
so elaborately that little in the way of proof or ar- 
gument needs to be presented here. 

Tf force be a renl, substantial entity, it must be 
subject, in the very nature and meaning of exist- 
ence, to the conditions of locality, intensity, divisi- 
bility, &c. In other words, if force be substantial, 
it must, like matter in this respect, be capable of 
concentration or rarefaction; it must be conceiv- 
able as present or absent in a given place, and 
hence as composed of separable portions. 

We agree with our contributor that a particle of 
matter is but a small portion'of matter, whether it 
be actually separated froma larger mass of the 
same substance or only bounded mentally as con- 
stituting a part ofa homogeneous mass. Thesmall- 
est conceivable particle of water, if separated from 
the ocean, is the same individual particle of water 
it was when not separated, and when constituting 
an undivided portion of that liquid. 

The same conditions and properties of divisibili- 
ty, extension, inertia, separation, &c., also exist in 
air, or evenin pure hydrogen, the rarest known 
gas; and we see no philosophical reason why the 
same gas, if so farsublimed and transformed by in- 
finite analysis as to pass beyond the border of 
materiality and change to immaterial substance, 
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should not still possess at least many of these same 
characteristics, such as divisibility, separability, 
boundary, concentration, &c. In other words, an 
immaterial substance, such as magnetism or elec- 
tricity, must of necessity be constituted ofinfinite- 
ly small portions or particles when viewed by in- 
finite intelligence, the same as is matter. The man 
who should deny this and attempt to make heat, 
light, magnetism, electricity, and other immaterial 
substances, devoid of all portional constitution 
wonld find his hands and head crowded with difi- 
culties, 

Immaterial, substantial force, being thus condi- 
tioned on the same general plane of material bodies, 
must in the nature of things be susceptible of mov- 
ing or not moving, as the case may be. We secno 
reason why cohesive force, for example, in posses- 
sion of alump of matter at rest, may not in such 
case be quiescent force. Our recognition of the 
natural forces only when actively at work is no 
proof that they may not be stored upin quiescence, 
as in gunpowder, for example, ready to be set to 
work by the proper co-operation with other forms 
of force. We know that various forms of force 
may be less active or energetic at some times than 
at others, If, then, they can approach quiesence 
from a state of greater intensity of action, we have 
only to extend this approach far enough to bring 
force as a substantial entity to absolute rest. As to 
inertia, it may or it may not be a property of 
force, ns viewed by the Infinite. 

In the purely physical realm, force has no will 
or volitionary power, being governed by fixed laws 
in its movements, velocity, method of producing 
results, &c. 


In the organic realm, on the other hand, force 
has not only givento it by the Author of Nature 
similar involuntary characteristics to those of the 
physical forces, but a vastly higher form of force, 
especially as the higher orders of organic being 
may be recognized, in which the force itself has 
delegated to it volition or the power of choice— 
the power to will to do this or that. The highest 


| grade of this form of force, as exhibited in man, 


constitutes rational personality, wherein consists 
human responsibility of action, and without 
which moral right and wrong would be obsolete 
words in our language. " 

As to the possibility of matter existing without 
force of some kind, it becomes an almost infinite 
problem on its face. So faras finite observation 
extends, tangible matter cannot exist without the 
influence of forces of various kinds, such as heat, 
gravity, cohesion, kc. But force can and does ex- 
ist without matter, as when gravity or magnetism 
passes through a vacuum to grasp a body beyond. 

According to Substantialism, matter once had no 
existence at all. God alone existed as theinfinite 
embodiment of allthings that wereto be. From 
this omnipresent fountain of pure force and pure 
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16 
intelligence sprung the universe of finite forms of | 
force as well as of all material things. We trust that 

this answer will at least partially satisfy our excel- 

lent correspondent, 


THE NEW MICROCOSM. 


We already begin to feel the pressing want of 
room, for the ever expensing discussions of Sub- 
stantialism and kindred topics, in a 16-page 
monthly. We have subjects already written up of 
great importance to thinking men and women, 
enongh to fill several such numbers as this, to say 
nothing of many choice contributions from the 
pens Fons old and reliable contributors. These 
various productions must appear from month to 
month as we shall find room for them. Many 
readers of this revived Microcosm will no donbt in- 
sist upon having 32-page numbers as of yore, and 
would be only too glad to pay the old price of $1. 
But we dare not attempt to charge more than 50 
centsa year. We greatly prefer 10,000 subscrib- 
ers at 50 cents to 5,000 at $1, even if it does in- 
volve more labor, expense and trouble, because of 
the greater good we are thereby enabled to do. 
Better to leave one-half of our readers hungry for 
more after they shall hava devoured each monthly 
Microcosm, than todrive a third of them away by 
sending them more than they care to read, and 
charging them more than they feel willing to pay. 
The happy medium is what we were determined to 
strike and then adhere to it throngh thick and 
thin. Those whose cravings for the strong meat 
of Substantialism cannot be sated with such 
monthly numbers as this, are generously com- 
mended to the eight volumes of our ‘Scientific 
Library," in which-they will find substantial les- 
sons for study and scientific food for reflection 
which will require a whole year properly to digest. 
If these monthly numbers are not large enough 
for our old readers, as we feel surethey will notbe, 
let us suggest that they rend cach number two or 
three times over while waiting for the next, and 
we guarantee that they will be the better prepared 
to understand and appreciate tho succeeding issue 
when it appears. 


List of Our Books with Retail Prices. 


I. Problem of Human Life," 524 large double- 
column octavo pages: richly bound In cloth, and gold-let- 
tered. It contains the portraits of the six renowned sci- 
entists reviewed by the author, namely, Darwin, Tyndall, 
Huxley, Haeckel, Helmholtz, and Mayer, and is pro- 
nounced the most extraordinary scientifico-religious book 
ofthe century. Price $2. 

2. “Universalism Against Itself," 336 octavo 
pages, by the author of the “Problem of Human Life.“ 

tcontains a steel portrait of the author, is beautifully 
bound in cloth, gold and black, and is considered the 
most original and remarkable exegesis of Scripture texts 
ever produced, Price a 

3. The Five Volumes of The Microcosm, 
bound substantially in cloth, gold and black, containing 
nearly 400 large royal octavo pages each. The first volume 
of this set contains also the steel portrait of the editor, A. 
Wilford Hall, Ph. D., LL. D. These five volumes contain 
the rise, progress, and development of the Substantial 
Philosophy founded by their editor, and which, it is be- 
lieved, is destined at no distant day to revolutionize the 
scientific world. Price $1.5) per volume or $7.50 for the 
set. No progressive, thinking man, who cares to keep 
abreast of the times, should neglect to secure these 
volumes, 

4. “The Walks and Words of Jesus,” cloth, 
by the late Rev. M. N. Olmstead, an invaluable Harmony 
of the Four Gospels, jnst the book for the Sunday school 
and for every religions family. Price 81. 

B. “Retribution.” cloth, a most instructive religious 
book, by the late eminent scholar, W. L. Barnes, Ss 
printed and bonnd inthe best style of the art, with an 
at symbolical steel engraving as a frontispiece. 

ce $1. 
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6. Our condensed pocket Webster Dictionary. 
cloth, 354 pages, containing more than 25,000 of the prin- 
cipal words of the Euglish language, and several hundred 
unusual words not yet found iu Webster Unabridged. No- 
person who has once used this dictionary will ever be 
without it. Price 40 cents. 

4. heath of Death,” by Col. John M. Patton. 
$1. A most excellent work. 

8. '"Text-Book on Sound,” by Rev. J. I. Swan- 
der, D. D., revised by Dr. Hall. 50 cents. No one should 
be without it. 

f. First Volume of Scientific Arena, bougd in 
cloth, 81. Full of Substautialism, 

Single copies of any of the above named books will be 
sent by mail ou receipt of the pros, Agents wanted for 
these works inevery State, and also to cauvass for this 
Journal. Better terms will be given than were ever be- 
fore offered, 


Appleton’s Encyclopedia at a Great 
Bargain. 

I have had the good fortune to secure a number 
of sets of this leading Encyclopedia of the world, 
8 in 16 volumes each, second hand bat 
nearly as good ns new, which I have cut down in 

rice, in order to raise money, below anything ever- 

efore heard of. I will send a good set, bound in 
leather on receipt of $30, ora set bound in cloth 
for $24. Or I will give a set in leather free, as a. 
premium, to any one who will order, with the 
money, $44 worth of any of my books as in the. 
preceding retail price list. Or I will give a set in 
cloth free, for an order for $35 worth of the same 
books. No person who desires general informa- 
tion need henceforth be without the requisite 
facilities. All orders for books to be addressed to 
the Editor of this paper. 


Dr. Wilford Hall's Scientific Library. 
(from the Arena.] 


Tue principles of the Substantial Philosophy, 
with their collateral bearings, which are unfolded 
in Dr. Hall's writings, have cost him more than 
ten years of unremitting labor, such as few men 
besides himself have ever performed, The results 
of this tireless scientific and philosophical re- 
search, as therein elaborated and set forth, can be 
found in no other library of books on earth; and 
those who fail of the present opportunity to secure 
these uniqne works, at the trifling cost proposed 
by his pnblishers, will realize a missing link in 
their chain of knowledge, which they may always. 
regret and may never be able to supply. 


Eight Volumes that Will Live. 


Tuts library consists of the“ Problem of Hu- 
man Life" ($2), the five volumes of Tae Micro~ 
cosM, bound in cloth ($7.50, or $1.50 each), the 
first volume of Tug Scixxrirro Arena, bound in 
cloth ($1), and the“ Text-Book on Sound“ (50c.), 
amounting in all to $11. 

By special request of Dr. Hall this entire library 
will be sent toany person by express on receipt of 
$5, if ordered soon, or before the plates shall pass 
into other hands—an event probably not far dis- 
tant. Ifsent by mail the postage, $1.25, must he 
added. Should the person sending $5 on this 
special offer already have either of the above 
eight volumes some other book may be substituted, 
ifin our list of publications found elsewhere on 
this page. 

No person who has tasted the fruits of this com- 
forting and elevating system of doctrine, as set 
forth in those volumes, should allow this oppor- 
tunity to go by for leaving to his children an heir- 
loom which may prove an almost priceless me- 
mento in coming generations. Bear in mind that 
this library can only be obtained by addressing 

A. WILFORD HALL, 
Editor of the Microcosm, 
23 Park Row, New Yerk, 
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KEELY MOTOR,—INTRODUCTORY. 


[We have received many inquiries of late con- 
cerning the Keely-Motor, once noticed so favor- 
ably in the Arena. We shall endeavor to give 
some information concerning it in future num- 
bers of the Microcosm. For the present we give 
below an article which in the regular course of 
our editorial work we prepared for the Scientific 
Arena ; and though we insisted upon its publi- 
cation, it was peremptorily rejected by the pub- 
lishers.] 


ME. KEELY’S WONDERFUL PHILOSOPHY 
AND 
MARVELOUSLY CONCISE TERMINOLOGY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


We are satisfied that there is much misappre- 
hension abroad concerning the nature o Mr. 
Keely's discoveries, and that this misunderstand- 
ing tends greatly to the public prejudice which 
exists against the value and importance of his 
achievements in science, philosophy, and espe- 
cially mechanics,though we are pleased to know 
that all these mountains of prejudice do not 
seem to have the slightest effect upon the im- 
plicit confidence of his devotees and followers. 

As an illustration of the unfortunate obscurity 
in which Mr. Keely’s discoveries and especially 
his philosophy is often involved by his friends, 
though unintentional of course, take the follow- 
ing sentences from an article on ‘‘Etheric 
Force" signed ‘‘ M." which most readers recog- 
nise, as printed in a late number of the British 
Mercantile Gazette. "Though these sentences 
purport to come from Mr. Keely himself, it 
seems difficult to believe it by one who has be- 
come familiar with the remarkable lucidity of 
his style, and the beautiful flashes of pure 
English which scintillate from his versatile 
tongue. But here are the quotations aforesaid 
from the British Gazette: — 


Chords of masses include in their conditions 
. all pertaining to molecular, atomic and etheric 
positions. he chord of a mass molecular, and 
the chord of one etheric as regards their quality 
of tone is as different, one to the other as the 
8 of the earthquake to the finest tones of 
the olian harp; yet the significance of the one is 
as great under its own conditions as is the other. 
LJ * t * * * * — * 
There is no true coincident outside of inter- 
etheric positions. Differentiation is the govern- 
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ing feature of every thing terrestrial. * * * 
The rotation of the etheric envelopes of the differ- 
ent orders of atoms is the only medium free of 
differentiation as regards their velocity. The 
disassociation of the atomic triplets, left to them. 
selves, is a matter of infinite impossibility, on 
account of the uniformity of their rotary en- 
velopes. If the velocity of these rotations are 
differentiated or arrested by the negative chord 
of their rotation, the result follows of their break- 
ing up, thus dissociating themselves from their 
immediate aggregators, and expanding into im- 
mensely multiplied rotary volume of a kind 
having sympathy with the next progressive 
order of dissociation. For instance, if a mole- 
cular condition is subdivided, the sympath 
would be with the inter-molecular ; if atomic, it 
would be with the inter-atomic; and so on till the 
luminous condition would be reached which is 
in the seventh sub-division. Compound etheric 
separation intensifies the first order of lumin- 
osity," &c., &c. 


Now we insist, with all due respect to M,“ 
who has our profound esteem, that this lan- 
guage does injustice to the lucid and well-known 

rspipacity of style in which Mr. Keely is in the 
habit of setting forth the simple advantages and 
beautiful merits of his great discovery. The 
language quoted may have been used by him, 
but owing to a want of the proper connection in 
which his statements were made, apparent ob- 
scurity sometimes occurs, especial 4 as repro- 
duced by superficial listeners, or by those not fa- 
miliar with the vocabulary of such highly scien- 
tific terms. Take any of the fragmentary de- 
scriptions of his . as he hur- 
riedly gives them off in the midst of his exciting 
exhibitions, and then disassociate them from 
their relative connections with his liberator, and 
unless the reporter is versed in the metaphysico- 
scientific terminology of this inter-molecular, 
inter-atomic and inter-etheric philosophy, he will 
almost certainly give the language a trend of 
obscurity or doubtfulness of meaning which will 
make it almost unintelligible, especially to the 
superficial reader. But when apprehended in 
the light ofthe inventor's own clear enunciations, 
as 80 frequently given in public, setting forth the ' 
simple processes of the pulsatory vibrations 
of the inter-etheric force which he eliminates by 
means of his fiddle-bow and tuning-forks, no one 
of even moderate education or intelligence can 
failto grasp the entire philosophy, even to its 
minutest details. 

Toshow that the foregoing quotations from 
the London paper have manifestly done injustice 
to Mr.Keely's remarkably lucid and laconic man- 
ner, when explaining the merits of his new ethe. 
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ric pulsations, we refer our readers to his own 
explicit statements as given to the associate edi- 
tor of the Scientific Area, and copied by him 
in his able article in the January number of Vol. 
I., at page 120. Here are Mr. Keely's own words 
and no garbled misapprehension : 


In the liberation of etheric ozone an appa- 


ratus of wonderful strength and peculiar mechan- | € 


ical parts bad to be used, and the difficulty of 
conceiving such n one can only be appreciated 
properly by knowing that an atomic percussive 
resistance has to be controlled of over 110,000 
pounds per square inch to effect it. At this 
point the second order of etheric luminosity pre- 
sents itself of wonderful intensity. 

„The condition necessary to produce this ef- 
fect is to induce an antagonistic relation between 
the liberators, chords of masses, and chord-mass 
of one of the steel spheres, used for that pur- 
pose (of which there are two), the negative one 
asthe introductory one, of 33 1-3 against 66 2.3 
against 100—of the volume of 100, on any and 

molecular masses. 

“These conditions produce the highest order 
of repellant antagonism at the point of unition. 
The fact of the sympathetic chord leading the 
antagonistic ones on the triple introductory vi- 
bratory impulse accounts for the wonderful per- 
cussion that takes place at the point of repul- 
sion and thus breaks up and subdivides on the 
compound etheric position, and it is at this point 
that high luminiferous ether is evolved, as also 
etheric ozone. The spheres that carry this rotat- 
ing force contain each nearly four hundred 
pounds of decarbonized steel to carry a volume 
the size of an ordinary billiard ball. Three 
years of experiment was absorbed in getting the 
proper transmitting leads and compressors nec- 
essary to hold under control the force during 
its evolution, and yet the cry has been, why 
don't Keely hurry up and get through ?" 


Of course, such a cry is entirely unreasonable. 
Now we ask the reader in all candor to imagine 
anything more satisfactory or explicit than the 
language here employed. For ourself we do not 
profess to be versed in the higher mathematical 
computations of inter-etheric and pulsatory 

hysics, as they relate to the seventh order of 
uminiferous ozone ; but we would consider our- 
self very stupid indeed should we fail to catch 
Mr. Keely's full meaning, especially when given 
in his own concise language as above. His 
words are especially lucid when he shows, as he 
does in some of his exhibitions, how the vibra- 
tory envelopes of the inter-etheric atoms disasso- 
cinte themselves from the negatized molecules 
of ozone during its transition from the fourth 
order of Inminosity. Such a concise description 
is as easily comprehended, even by the young- 
est beginner in espe gh as would be the well- 
known description of Bonaparte crossing the 
Delaware and Lackawanna canal. 

Even when he comes to illustrate, as he fre- 
quently does, the relations subsisting between 
the mass-chord or the chord of the mass ofa 
man weighing 225 pounds and the harmonic 
sensitizer of a wave-plate and a circle of subdi- 
vided ozone tuned to the 45th octave in B ma- 
jor, we had not the slightest difficulty in un- 
derstanding the process, so lucidly but laconi- 
cally did he describe it. 

On one occasion however, we took the liberty 
of mildly suggesting to the distinguished philos- 
opher that it would be well to accommodate his 
language as much as possible to the more unedu- 
cated visitors at his exhibitions, and thus to 
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avoid the prevailing impression of obscurity in 
terms and phrases which, by some unaccount- 
nble means, had so unjustly obtained currency. 
He promised us publicly that he would do so, and 
we had the pleasure of witnessing a decided im- 
provement in his style at the very next exhibi- 
tion, at which he showed his visitors in plain lan- 
gunge that he had been misunderstood, and that 
instead of teaching, as some irresponsible report- 
ers had represented, that the inter-atomic ether 
acts directly upon the rotary envelopes of the 
molecules and atoms by which sympathetically 
to liberate the luminferous ozone, he merely des- 
cribes these envelopes or vibratory pellicles as 


| the neutral centre within which the etheric vor- 


text is maintained, so that whenever two millions 
two hundred and forty five thousand of these 
envelopes pulsate in unison at the same time, the 
mass chord of any man, or the chord of the mass 
of any woman is at once determined through the 
proper sensitizing rod. And that whenever the 
two pulsatory discharges of this inter-molecular 
ozone and luminiferous ether shall make half a 
circuit of the negatized ring, they naturally unite 
in what may be called a bridge of mist, whose 
sensitized extremities negatively develop coin- 
cident mass-chords with a unisonant intensifica- 
tion so nearthe harmonic fifths of the diatonic 
scale as to be.but the one-quarter of a molecule 
apart. 

The applause at this juncture was deafening, 
at which Mr. Keely gracefully bowed. He 
then went on to explain, as soon as the applause 
had subsided, and in the most emphatic language, 
that by means of these negatized axial centres of 
the atomic envelopes the projecting rays of.neutral 
ozone may be collected and caused to oscillate, 
as it were, in reciprocal sympathy with the 
atomic envelopes themselves, till they become 
fully sensitized and a reaction occurs, when in 
an instant the seventh chord of the mass, as 
associated with the luminous flow, unites with 
the pulsatory condition of the diatomic register 
Tes a complete sympathetic equation is estab- 

shed. 

And this, he insisted, in language that could 
not be misunderstood, was the plain reason why 
it required a triplet series of 432 octaves of tun- 
ing-forks to coincide with the percussive con- 
junction of all the vibrators in his liberating pro- 
cess at one time, in order to disassociate the three 
orders of harmonic fifths from the double-octave 
negatizer which is so essential in maintaining the 
equilibrium of the mass-chords. But this, he 
explained, in no wise interferes with the inter- 
etheric ozone combining with the seventh orde- of 
luminiferous intensity, especially while he is 
performing on his mouth organ. If the pre- 
caution here named were not taken, and should 
the minor thirds of the scale of 27 degrees in G. 
major chance to secure continuity with the 
transmitting radiators, an explosion of the entire 
el would no doubt be the disastrous re- 
sult. 

The spontaneous approval of the audience here 
manifested, at which the countenances of the 
stockholders present glowed with vecuniary an- 
imation, encouraged the great inventor to con- 
tinue his instructive remarks, and 1n the midst 
of breathless silence he went on to show how 
simply and beautifully the liberator, when in dis- 
association with the negatized sphere of the en- 
gine would, after his governor was completed, 
become instantly sensitized by his drawing the 
bow only once over a double octave E-flat tun- 
ing fork, thus registering in the dome of the lib. 
erator 140 octaves of triple harmonies, with a 
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tension having a pulsatory value of three hun- 
dred and eighty-four million atomic force-units. 
He challenged any physicist present to contra- 
dict this result, though he admitted it to be in 
direct opposition to all the text-books on the 
subject. 
he inference, he continued, from this adjust- 
ment of differentiation and sympathetic inter- 
change on 334 inches of the new medium or 
etheric transmitter, through a differentiated 
wire composed of alternate sections of silver and 
latinum leading to the compound vibratory 
inter-etheric telephone, must necessarily be 
that the equating interferences of the negatized 
drums of the radiating reflectors will prove as 
plainly as any proposition in Euclid that the dis- 
association of these equating interferences and 
negatized attractions of the combined atonic and 
molecular triplets connecting with the three mi- 
nor keys of theregular 140 octaves of the sus- 
pended liberator, will check the non-intermittant 
flow of ozone in time to avoid a collision of the 
sympathizing mass-chords and chords of the mass 
and thereby prevent an explosion. 

If his position, he continued, on this phase of 
the harmonic repulsions of the molecular envel- 
opes were not correct, then how was it possible, — 
said he, raising his hand above his hend in a de- 
fiant attitude, and looking savagely at the editor 
ofacity paper present who had made some ad- 
verse criticisms of his motor—how is it possible 
for a T. minor fiddle-bow to produce on a com- 
mon B-flat tuning-fork and sympathetic wave- 
plate à compound double chord of the mass, 
even without the aid of asensitizer, till the lu- 
minous ozone, traversing a solid steel wire four 
feet and a half Jong, would make the mercury ofa 
centigrade thermometer boil till meteoric scintil- 
lations of the thirty-fourth order of harmonic in- 
tensity on a graduated scale of fifteen octaves in 
F minor would fill the room sufficiently to stop 
an eight-day clock ? 

The disgruntled editor of the city paper gave 
it up, and so does the present writer. 


THE REVISED CREED of SUBSTANTIALISM. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


In the progressive development of the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy it becomes necessary occa- 
sionally to restate its cardinal and salient fea. 
tures, with any additional principles it may 
have unfolded, that new readers of the Microcosm 
may have before them a succinct general presen- 
tation of the doctrine involved, and thus be 
saved the trouble of asking many questions and 
puzzling over many already solved difficulties in 
their correspondence with this office. The fol- 
lowing will approximately meet this want, all 
the essential teachings of which having variously 
been elaborated in many leading articles as now 
set forth in our “Scientific Library" of eight 
volumes, noticed elsewhere. 

1. The Substantial Philosophy teaches that 
force per se, of whatever character, is a substan- 
tial objective entity, or, in other words, that itis 
an immaterial, active substance, in direct con- 
trast with matterinits gross, tangible form. B 
immaterial entity is signified a a je of suc 
character as will act in defiance of material con- 
ditions in at least some of its manifestations, as 
for example, light, magnetism, life, mind, etc. 

It teaches that all the entities of the uni- 
verse, or all the objective things which exist and 
of which the mind can form a positive concep- 
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tion, whether visible or invisible, whether tan- 
gible or intangible, including every phenomena- 
producing cause in nature, are divisible into the 
two grand classifications of material and imma- 
terial substance, and that an entity is none the 
less substantial, if capable of producing a posi- 
tive effect, or of acting as the cause of an ob- 
served phenomenon, because it is not subject 
to physical tests, nor can be shown to exist by 
mechanical or chemical analysis as is the case 
of the gases, liquids and solids. It is only the 
defectivenessof our current education—in which 
motion is made to play so prominent and impos- 
sible a part—that the idea of immaterial sub- 
stance is difficult to grasp by the ordinary mind. 
The notion, as commonly held, that matter and 
motion constitute all there is in the universe, is 
the pernicious error of the scientific scholasti- 
cism of the present day, against which the heavi- 
est guns of this new philosophy are continually 
trained. 

8. Substantialism teaches that motion is an 
absolute nonenity, having no existence either as 
a thing or as a cause of any observed effect, and 
hence, that the whole scientific world is in fatal 
error in assigning to motion, per se, any part 
whatever in the production of natural phenom- 
ena; much more is it in error in teaching, as it 
does that any of the forces of nature are con- 
stituted of ‘motion and nothing else." 

4 Substantialism was the first system of 
philosophy ever promulgated to define motion 
and correctly distinguish it from force. It de- 
fines motion ‘‘as mere position in space changing," 
and hence, that motion—this changing of position 
had no existence before the body commences 
moving, and absolutely ceases to exist the mo- 
ment the body comes to rest. Motion, therefore, 
can in no case be a cause of any conceivable 
effect, but is itself the non-entitative effect 
of some form of substantial force as its cause. 
The splintering of a tree, for example, by a can- 
non ball, is not the effect of the ball's motion 
in any possible sense, but is the effect of the dy- 
namic force of the exploded powder and the 
material contact of the ball with the tree,—the 
motion or changing position of the ball being 
merely incidental to this substantial force, just 
as the nonentitative shadow of a tree is inci- 
dental to tne partial interruption of the substan- 
tial force of light. 

5. This philosophy teaches that as in the ma- 
terial realm of substance there are different de- 
partments of entitative existence, consisting of 
various degrees of grossness and refinement, as 
in the metals, minerals, earths, organic struc- 
tures, liquids and gases, including odor, on the 
very border-land of materiality, so there are in 
the immaterial realm various classes of substan- 
tial entities of different degrees of refinement or 
sublimation, such as the various physical forces, 
—heat, light, gravitation, magnetism, sound, 
electricity and cohesion,—thence still higher into 
the vital, mental, psychical and spiritual realm 
containing the most refined of all the grades of 
substantial existence, though as really entities, 
as are the physical forces, and as truly substan- 
tial (though immaterial) as are the rocks and 
rivers of our material earth. à 

6. Substantialism, thus recognizing a world 
of immaterial substances rising from the lower 
to the higher grades corresponding to those in 
material nature, and which are necessarily as in- 
destructible and real as matter itself, has no dif- 
ficulty in assuming on logical and well-grounded 
assurance, a future state of existence separate 
from material conditions, for the vital and men- 
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tal forces as a combined conscious entity which 
so clearly and indisputably have in man a defi- 
nite, substantial, and personal existence here. 

7. If life, mind, soul and spirit, constituting 
as they unquestionably do, a conscious substan- 
tial, and personal existence here as demonstra- 
ted by the substantial and objective existence 
of all the natural forces, then Substantialism as- 
sumes it to be reasonable and according to the 
eternal fitness of a universe governed by a su- 
preme personal intelligence, that this rational, 
vital, mental and spiritual force which pervades 
and controls our material bodies, should contin- 
ue to exist in a rational and conscious state, 
even of expanded liberty and activity, when 
separated from its earthly environment and its 
materiallimitations. But all such possibility is 
utterly insupposable, as this philosophy was 
the first to show, if the motion-doctrines of force 
as taught by present science be true. 

8. It is, therefore, the chief glory of the Sub. 
stantial Philosophy, in vindicating natural and 
revealed religion from the baleful blight of ma- 
terialism, that it has been able successfully to 
attack and wipe out these motion-theories of 
force with which even our Christian colleges 
are now furnishing the Haeckel and Huxley 
school of atheists with their most powerful dyn- 
amite for overturning the claims of Christian- 
ity. Accordingly, it was but a logical step in 
this scientific ratiocination to select the most 
self-apparent and F relied upon 
motion-theory in the range of physical philos- 
0 . that of sound—as the crucial test 
ofthe capacity of this new departure for over- 
turning the current doctrines of the physical 
forces. Ifthe wave-theory of sound cannot with- 
stand the shock of this assault, Substantialism 
reasoned, then every motion-theory of science 
which has grown out of the present doctrine of 
acoustics must necessarily break down, and 
with this result every form of force is resolved 
into immaterial substance, causing the super- 
structure of materialism to crumble to ruins. 

It is but another link in this chain of 
reasoning, as Substantialism teaches, to assume 
the personal, substantial and conscious exist- 
ence of a primordial and supreme intelligence 
as the author and originator of the present ma- 
terial and immaterial system of the universe. 
This philosophy further teaches that the present 
order of natural things, including all orders of 
living and organic creatures, was the work of 
intelligent creation on the part of that infinite 
intelligence which we call God; that the theory 
of the evolution of one form of being from an- 
other, or in other words that the doctrine of the 
transmutation of species by natural selection 
and survival of the fittest, is unreasonable and 
without any real foundation in natural science; 
while it insists that ‘‘ theistic evolutionism” 18 
but a sorry truckling to the open infidelity of 
Darwin, and the avowed materialism of Haeckel, 
without of course so intending it on the part of 
its advocates, many of whom are pious but mis- 
informed Christian men. 

10. Substantialism further teaches that al- 
though the natural substantial forces, such as 
light, sound, heat, electricity, etc., seem inher- 
ently active, they are as incapable of self-move- 
ment as a lifeless clod, having only a delegated 

ower toactreceived from the author of nature 

ncluding its lawsand forces With the idea of 
one self-existent, uncreated, and supreme, first 
cause accepted, it is easy to see that every dif- 
ferent manifestation of natural force can have 
its delegated power to come forth from the uni- 
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versal fountain of conserved energy by the means 
appointed thereto, and to act and manifest itself 
under natural and established restrictions. 
Without this delegated ability to act, electricity 
would not travel along a wire, nor shoot in ter- 
rific streams from the rain-cloud; without the pri- 
mordial permission from the author of nature, 
neither sound, light, heat, nor gravity could stir 
or produce any effect in nature; and but for this 
original and persistent supply of vitality and 
mentality from the corresponding force-element 
of nature, no living thing could exist or move up- 
on the face of the earth, or within the waters of 
the deep. To the consistent Substantialist the 
immanent presence of the living God isthe per- 
aent. — roy h his established awi of 
every breath we inhale, of every act we 0 

and of every thought we think. * 

11. Substantialism assumes the uncreated 
personal existence of this allwise author of 
nature (though aninfinite mystery it is true,) 
as almost infinitely less difficult to accept on the 
part of finite intelligences than to be compelled 
to grapple with an almost infinite variety and 
number of equally unsolvable mysteries in every 
living thing and in every material and imma- 
terial object that confronts us, each one of 
which is as impossible for us to grasp and ex- 

lain, as to account for the self-existencc of an 
immaterial and Las goer Deity. How much 
more reasonable and satisfying then, on the 
part of finite man to accept with reverential awe 
the single mighty and De mystery of 
an uncreated personal and infinite intelligence 
as the comforting solution of all the minor mys- 
teries of the universe! 

12. Substantialism teaches that the more real 
or essential entities of universal nature are the 
immaterial but substantial forces which are the 
immediate moving causes of all observed phe- 
nomena, while matter itself, in its multitudinous 
forms, though also real, is but the varied mani- 
festation of such immaterial substance, from 
which doubtless it originally came. Our ma- 
terial organisms, for example, are but the cloth- 
ing or pericarp, so to speak, of the vital and 
mental ego that constitutes the man, and that 
manifests its real self-entity to our imperfect sen- 
suous apprehension through these material struc- 
tures. According to the same principle, a granite 
boulder would cease to exist in tangible form, or, 
in other words, be dissipated into an insensible 
gaseous condition, but for the substantial force of 
cohesion which holds its material particles to- 

ether. The human body may be just as perfect 
n form and detail of material structure when 
dead as before the vital force-entity has departed. 
But it is not a man, because the inner man” 
has left it. 3 

18. It is the teaching of Substantialism that 
man is a dual substantial organism, with an in- 
ner vital and mental, though immaterial struc- 
ture, as perfect in organic form and detail as 
the material anatomy which clothes it, and which 
is the exact counterpart of this internal and in- 
visible structure; and could our vision be so re- 
fined as to behold this internal organism we 
would look upon a perfect counterpart of the 
corporeal being presented to our view. 

14. To show the scientific reasonableness of 
this dual view of man's organism, many consid- 
erations are culled from nature, and have been 
elaborately presented in the 10th and 11th chap- 
ters of the Problem of Human Life.” Only a 
single one of these considerations can here be 
presented for want of space: A supernumerary 
finger, for example, has often been amputated 
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from an infant’s hand, and, to the surprise of 
the surgeon, in a few weeks a new finger of the 
exact size and form has grown in its place. 
How was such growth possible? Substantialism 
explains, that the vital but immaterial organism 
of that child’s hand formed the invisible but real 

attern or guide for the organic bioplasts to follow 

n building out another finger evento the very 
nall and cuticle of the amputated member. 
Otherwise, if there were no such substantial 
guide, why did not the bioplasts produce a toe or 
a formless mass of flesh and bone instead of a 
perfect duplicate of the original finger? The 
same thing occurs in the lower orders of animals, 
as for example, in the amputation of the leg of 
the salamander, every detail of which will be 
reproduced by the animal bioplasts in followin 
the remaining pattern of the vital but substanti 
leg of that reptile. A number of important ob- 
jections and difficulties present themselves at 
this point, all of which could easily be answered 
nad we room, but we can only refer the reader 
to our voluminous discussions of this question in 
our other writings. 

15, It is the teaching of Substantialism that 
every living animal and vegetable organism, as 
well as man, possesses an interior, immaterial 
organism as the counterpart of the external and 
material structure, or otherwise the organism 
could not grow into its specific form. This phi- 
losophy teaches that within each specific germ 
at the commencement of its being the perfect 
form and outline of the fully developed animal 
or vegetable species exists in its essential ele- 
ments, or otherwise there could be no assurance 
in nature of the 88 and permanency of 
specific forms. ithout this vital, interior or- 
ganism in the very life-germ of specific beings 
as the immaterial pattern around which and 
through which the bioplasts weave their organic 
webs, there is no possible reason why the ovule 
of a sheep, for example, should not develop in- 
to a goat, and vice versa , since the two material 
ovules—not more than the hundredth of an inch 
in diameter—are found to be exactly alike ex- 
-amined under the most powerful microscope. 

16. But itis objected by the critical reader 
that if the Jower animal forms possess vital and 
mental organisms, as an immaterial but substan- 
‘tial counterpart of their material structures, then 
why are not all animals destined to an immortal 
existence after death, as well as in the case of 
man? This, doubtless, is one of the most serious 
and important questions ever discussed, and to 
be presented with all the explanatory and col. 
lateral reasons bearing on the subject would re- 
poe the space of several entire numbers of the 

icrocosm. We shall, therefore, in conclusion, 
barely hint at the salient answer Substantialism 
gives to this problem. 

17. Those religious philosophers who view 
every thing in nature as spirit which is antithet- 
ical to matter, or which is not material, as do the 
followers of Emanuel Swedenborg, having ap- 
parently formed no conception of the vast range 
of immaterial substances in the natural world 
lying between the domains of matter and spirit, 
would be totally at alossto give any sort of 
rational answer to the foregoing criticism. It is 
certain that intelligent animals, such as dogs, 
horses, etc., have mental powers as well as vital 
force, and of course possess a mental and vital 
organism analogous to that of man;and it is 
equally true and rational that this interior or- 
ganic structure is an immaterial but real sub- 
stance. Those who believe it to be spiritual 
substance, simply because it is not matter, can 
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make no reasonable reply to the argument for 
the future conscious immortality of these lower 
animal tribes. 

18. Substantialism on the contrary, has an 
answer. It teaches that the physical forces, 
such as heat, light, sound, electricity, etc., 
though substantial, are neither matter nor spirit, 
and that when these entities have done their work, 
they are relegated to the force-element of nature 
where they lose their individualized or special- 
ized identity, and become a part of that universal 
fund or fountain of energy, there to be conserved 
and reproduced as needed in the different force- 
manifestations of the universe. It teaches the 
same thing with regard to the vital and mental 
forces of all lower animals and the vital force of all 
vegetable organisms. When a tree dies or is de- 
stroyed its vital force becomes a part of the gen- 
eral fountain of vitality from which it originally 
was drawn, and so with the vital and mental 
forces constituting the immaterial organic iden- 
tity of every class of animals below man. Such 
substantial force, losing its animal identity, re- 
turns to the vital and mental force-element or 
fountain whence it came, having served the only 
conceivable purpose of its existence. 

19. But here enters into the solution the 
factor of rational, self-conscious, spiritual force 
which alone draws the line of demarkation 
between the lower animals and the human form 
divine. This highest of all forms of force, 
which seems to constitute man an heir to per- 
sonal immortality and to ally him to the great 
head of the fountain of all the spiritual forces of 
the universe, appears evidently to stamp upon 
its possessor, even while here, such an identity of 
being, that each human soul onleaving the body 
and entering the spirit realm must persist in in- 
dividuality and find itself a god-like ego in the 
sense of an indestructible, self-conscious person- 


ality. 

25. As Substantialism, aided by reason and re- 
inforced by the self-evident necessity of things, is 
compelled to attribute the visible works and 
wonders of nature to the intelligence of that in- 
finite immaterial personality we call God, there 
is no possible reason conceivable, why the 
highest of all His created intelligences on earth 
should not have been designed by'their author 
for his own spiritual and personal associates in 
an eternal heirship and companionship. If man 
is not entitled to something as to personal con- 
scions existence in another life to compensate 
for the ills of this; in other words, if he is only 
on an equal footing in this respect with the ir- 
rational beasts that perish,—then why, Substan- 
tialism reverently asks, did an intelligent Creator 
make man but little lower than the angels, for 
so trifling a sphere of existence as this, while at 
the same time placing such an infinite and im- 
passible gulf, without any apparent meaning, 
between him and the very highest of the lower 
forms on earth? If all are to be alike at deat 
notwithstanding the superior endowments an 
intellectual possibilities conferred upon man 
here, while only permitting a miserable brief 
companionship with reptiles, then truly the God 
of the universe may justly be chargeable with 
sublime and stupendous mockery. 

— — O 

The following invincible statement of the true 
distinction between Substantialism and Materi- 
alism is from the pen of the eminent Baptist 
clergyman, Rev. John Crawford, D.D., who has 
taken the field as a lecturer in favor of the new 
philosophy. We learn that he is doing effective 
work for the noble cause he has espoused.] 
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THE SUBSTANTIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


“Why,” says the atheistic Prof. Haeckel, in 
the triumphant style characteristic of this 
doughty scientist, ‘Why, if sound, light and 
heat—forces of nature, whose phenomena are so 
sensibly observed—are but the varied motions 
of material air and ether particles, as physical 
science inculcates, why have not I a right to as- 
sume and teach that mind-force, life-force and 
physic-force are also mades of motion of the ma- 
terial particles of the vibrating brain, and throb- 
bing nerves?” 

ou are perfectly right, Professor; if heat is 
but a vibration of material atoms, if light is but 
a vibration of an imaginary ether, if sound is but 
the waving of atmospheric air, then the soul of 
man may be no more than the vibration of 
the throbbing brain, which ceases in death. 
But, if heat, and light, and sound are entities, 
not material, but /mmaterial substances, you can- 
not deny but the soul of man may be an entity 
also—an immaterial substance, which may exist 
when the material brain has ceased to throb un- 
til the resurrection morn! 

Your atheism, Prof. Haeckel, is but the out- 
come of the materialistic science of the day, 
which, like all other false science, will have its 
dari but, in future ages, will be only known as 
a literary curiosity—a specimen of the air-castles 
of scientiflc dreamers. 

This materialistic science, which is taught in 
nearly all our colleges, when imbibed, beclouds 
the minds even of our ablest thinkers. Take 
Dr. McCosh as an example. In his masterl 
work on Divine Government," he gives the fol. 
lowing definition of life: Life may be defined 
as a system of arrangements, whereby the par- 
ticles of matter, seung according to their prop- 
erties, do, by means of absorption, assimilation, 
and exhalation, produce and develop certain 
forms, which continue for a time, and generate 
other organic life of the same species.” 

In another place he says: *'We are inclined 
to regard the words organization and a as just 
general names for a most wonderful adjustment 
of physical substances to each other, for the pro- 
duction of certain ends.” 

If this definition be correct, life is a nonentity 
—a mere adjustment of material substances“ — 
„n system of arrangements "—arrangements of 
material substances ! 

If this be correct, Prof. Haeckel is sound, and 
his atheistical philosophy is true. If life be but 
a phenomenon, a result of moving organization, 
it follows that when the organization becomes 
deranged, and ceases to move, all that lives in 
man ceases. We cannot say ceases to crit, for, 
according to this definition, it never had any ex- 
istence! 

On the contrary, life, according to the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy, is a real entity, an imma- 
terial substance, not a mere phenomenon, or a 
result of organization; but, under God, the parent 
of organization. The material organization is 
the covering of the living soul, which it has 
woven for itself—a set of organs which it has 
fashioned in its own workshop, and for its own 
purposes, as long as it chooses to dwell in them, 
and use them. o arrangement of material sub- 
stances, no physical organization, can originate 
life, but life, under God, can originate organi- 
zation! The living soul forms the fetus in the 
womb, it animates, repairs, and employs the 

hysical organization in which 1t clothes itself. 


by which, under a divine commission, it weaves. 
for itself a covering, that it may not be found 
naked; and when it leaves this organized clay, 
the abandoned tenement forthwith dissolves in- 
to mother earth again. This is the Substantial 
Philosophy in contradistinction to the ‘‘mode of 
motion” theories of the prevailing materialistic 
science of the schools of Darwin, Haeckel, 
Tyndall, Huxley & Co, 

If this materialistic science dulls the mental 
vision of such able thinkers and champions for 
the truth as Dr. McCosh and Joseph Cook, what 
shall we say of the rank and file of scribblers in 
science, who, if their very life depended upon 
the effort, could not originate one scientific 
thought; but who follow with slow and meas- 
ured tread in the footsteps of Darwin, Haeckel, 
Huxley & Co., parroting their profound philos- 
ophy, that neither heat, nor light, nor sound, 
nor, in fact, any of the forces of nature are sub- 
stantial entities, but mere vibrations of material 
particles! And when the bold Haeckel advances. 
another step in the same path of this materialistic 
philosophy, and affirms, with wonted confidence, 
that, as the other forces of nature are no more 
than vibration of material particles, so neither 
is the living soul in man any more than the vi- 
brations of the throbbing brain, his humble fol- 
lowers have left them no other alternative but 
either to take with him the fatal leap into the- 
cold arms of atheism, or retrace their steps, 
abandon materialistic philosophy, and plant their- 
feet firmly upon the solid rock of Substantialism! 

Iam neither afraid nor ashamed to avow my 
belief, however it may provoke a contemptuous. 
smile of some whose opinion is of small value, 
that there is no man in the present age who has. 
done or is doing, more for the advance of true 
science, especially in its bearing upon revealed 
truth, than Dr. A. Wilford Hall, of 23 Park Row, 
New York. 

I do not accept all that he has taught. He 
knows that I differ with him in one or two im- 
portant topics; but take his Substantial Philos- 
ophy in its main teaching, and it is a mighty 
engine for the regeneration of science, especially 
in its relation to theology. 

As our Lord has said, **A prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country,” so may it 
be also said that a true scientific reformer is not. 
without honor save in his own age. 

But Dr. Hall’s masterly teaching is taking 
firm hold of the thinking mind ; and in future 
generations, the name of this remarkale man 
will shine in the intellectual heavens as a star of 
the first magnitude. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

May God prosper this great and good man in 
his noble effort ! 


St. Thomas, Dakota. Jno. CRAWFORD. 
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Key to the Main Arch of Substantialism. 


This whole Philosophy depends upon the correctness 
or the incorrectness of the Wave-theory 
of Sound.* 
BY THE EDITOR. 
The main arch of the Substantial Philosophy, 
or the chief propositions upon which that sys- 
tem of doctrine is founded, are, first, that all the- 


»An introduction to this article headed“ The Wave- 
Theory of Sound" appeared in last month's issue, which 


he bioplasts are but the thread in life's shuttle, every reader should re-examine in connection with this. 
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entities in the universe, visible or invisible, tan- 
gible or intangible, are naturally divisible into 
two great classes, namely, material and imma- 
terial substances; and second, that all the forces 
of nature, or phenomena-producing causes by 
which our senses or rational faculties are im- 
pressed, belong to the second class; and instead 
of being modes of motion of material particles, 
astaught by modern science, are themselves sub- 
stantial but immaterial entities, as real and objec- 
tive asis the air we breathe, the water we drink, or 
the food we eat. 

This compound and comprehensive propo- 
sition covers the basic grounds of the Substantial 
Philosophy; and we here frankly declare, once 
forall, and proclaim it to the scientific world, as 
we have done before, that if these 5 prop- 
ositions can be met and overturned by any pro- 
cess of reasoning. physical or metaphysical, we 
will publicly and unqualifiedly renounce Sub- 
stantialism as without foundation in truth. 

Assuming these propositions, however, to be 
true, it follows that heat, light, sound, magnet- 
ism, etc., instead of being the vibratory motions 
of some material substance, such as ether, air, 
or the particles of the steel magnet, must, as 
phenomena-producing causes or natural forms 
of force, be real, substantial, but immaterial 
entities. Hence, that sound, external to our 
sensations, is a substantial force, a real entity, 
instead of the wave-motion of the air constituted 
of so-called **condensations and rarefactions,” 
and that the same conclusions also apply to the 
other forms of natural force named. Remember 
that sound, as defined in the very first answer 
given in our text-book, has two meanings, first, 
as an external forcer objective cause, an second, 
as an internal sensation or subjectiveeffect. Bear 
these elementary definitions alwaysin mind and it 
will avoid much confusion. 

Now it is universally conceded by physicists 
that the wave-theory of sound is the foundation 
mode of motion in physical science: in other 
words, that 1t is the first or original motion-the- 
ory, out of which have grown as legitimate off- 
spring all other motion-theories of force, such 
a$ the undulatory theory of light, heat as a mode 
of motion, magnetism as the rotary vibration of 
the magnetic particles, etc. This being true, 1t 
follows, 1f the wave-theory of sound can be suc- 
cessfully overturned and the substantial nature 
of sound-force established on its ruins, that all 
other claimed modes of motion in physics which 
have grown out of the sound-theory, must fall by 
the same or similar processes of reasoning. 
Hence the overturn of the wave-theory of sound 
necessarily becomes the key to the main arch of 
the Substantial Philosophy, as well as the key to 
the situation. 
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in which every phase of the theory is elaborate- 
ly discussed. ` It is impossible, however, to give 
| hoa arguments here, or even a small portion of 
them, in such limited space as our little journal 
affords. But we will now select a single objec- 
tion to that venerable theory and present it con- 
cisely to the reader, that he may see for himself 
that this formal indictment of the wave-theory 
of sound, as false in science and false in fact, be- 
comes a most serious matter, and one that should 
receive the immediate attention of every progres- 
sive and fair-minded student of science. And in 
advance of presenting this argument, we here 
make the offer to any professor or teacher that 
if he will meet it or show the slightest defect in 
its conclusiveness as an absolute over-turn of the 
-theory of sound, we will print his answer 
journal and publicly acknowledge its 


| wave 
jin this 
| force. 

The objection to the theory here referred to is 
as follows; and, as will be seen at a glance by 
every teacher and student of natural philosophy, 
is based upon the very foundation principles of 
acoustical science :— 

The wave-theory teaches, as its central prop- 
osition, that sound, external to our sensations, 
| consists of air-waves; that is, of ‘‘condensations 
| and rarefaetions of the air,” and that, on account 
of the elasticity of the air, those condensed 

ulses travel, when formed and started, at the 
known or observed velocity of sound. The the- 
‘ory further teaches that the greater these con- 
| densations and rarefactions constituting a given 
sound, the louder must be that sound and the 
| farther it will travel before the pulses die out or 
become inaudible. There will be no dispute 
about the correctness of this statement of the 
basic principle of the wave-theory, since Prof. 
Tyndall repeatedly tells us that 

“The greater volume of sound heard every- 
where throughout the room can only be due to 
the greater amount of motion communicated to the 
air of the room." 

Again, he says :— 

We have already learned that what is loudness 
in our sensations. is, outside of us, nothing more 
than width of swing, or amplitude of the vibrating 
air-particles."— Lectures on Sound, pp. 48, 73. 

This is the teaching of all physicists on this 
subject, and a hundred similar pues could be 
quoted to prove it. Hence, if the wave-theory 
of sound be true, it follows inevitably that the 
sounding body which vibrates farthest or causes 
the greatest disturbance of the air,—that is, 
which gives the greatest amplitude of swing to 

|the ME air particles,—should produce the 
| loudest sound. and should be heard at the greatest 
| distance On the contrary, if the wave-theory 


But the advocate of the current doctrine of be false, and if sound, instead of air-waves, con- 


sound as set forth in all the textbooks and as | sists of pulses of substantial force radiating from 
taught in all the colleges, asks in surprise: Is it the sounding body in synchronism with its vi- 
possible to prove that the wave-theory of sound | brations, then it follows that the volume or loud- 
is false? We answer, that it is not only possible, ness of sound should depend entirely upon the 
but that this universally accepted theory of sei- sonorous nature, quality, or property of the 


ence has already been proved to be false by a 
score or more of unanswerable objections, while 
it has also been shown to be laughably absurd, 
and in many cases ridiculous, by analyzing the 


sounding body, and without any necessary relation 
| to the incidental disturbance it produces in the air, 

We repeat, if this substantial view of sound- 
force be true, and if the wave-theory be false, we 


numerous experiments and illustrations by which 
itis taught and claimed to be scientifically dem- 
onstrated. 

These objections and arguments are to be 
found scattered all through The Problem of Hu- 
man Life, the five volumes of The Microcosm, the | actually occur in numerous instances, Whereas, 
first and second volumes of The Scientific Arena, if the wave-theory be true, and if the substantial 
and finally concentrated in the Textbook on Sound, | view of sound-force be false, we would naturally 
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would naturally expect to find some sounding 
bodies of a given size and of a given pitch which 
would produce very little atmospheric disturb- 
! ance, vet which would produce sounds of great 
volume and intensity, the very thing which does 
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and of necessity expect that every vibrating body 
of a given size and of a given pitch or vibration- 
al number, having the same amplitude of swing, 
would produce the same uniform loudness or in- 
ténsity of sound, since it must of necessity pro- 
duce the same condensations and rarefactions of 
the air, te very thing which does not take place in 
instances without — an 

Hence, we reach the irresistible culmination 
of these premises in the following general con- 
clusion, namely: If we can, by careful obser- 
vation, find certain sounding bodies which, at a 
fren pitch, vibrate with large amplitude ofswing, 

ereby causing great disturbance of the air, but 
producing almost no sound at all, and which 
sound is not audible a distance of ten feet ina 
still room: then again, if we observe certain other 
sounding bodies of the same pitch which pro- 
duce an almost deafening sound while in close 
proximity, and which can readily be heard a 
mile away, but whose amplitude of motion or vi- 
bratory swing is so slight as scarcely to be seen by 
the naked eye, and consequently which produces al- 
most no motion of the air, then it follows by me- 
chanical, mathematical, and philosophical de- 
monstration that sound does not consist of air- 
waves at all, and has nothing to do with atmos- 
pheric disturbance, as universally taught, and 
consequently that the present theory of acous- 
tics hopelessly breaks down. Is there a logical 
and fair-minded man on earth who would not 
accept this general conclusion, provided the 
premia as stated were shown to be correct? 

e anticipate the answer of every reader, and 
say Vo/ Then, for the overwhelming truth of 
the premises we five the following facts .— 

A tuning-fork, for example, held in the fingers, 
or a wire chord stretched over rigid supports, 
when cansed to vibrate at its best, and swing 
to and fro with an amplitude of a full sixteenth 
of an inch, cannot be heard more than si or eight 
Jeet anay in a still room, notwithstanding the 
powerful condensing effect such large vibrations 
must have on the air; while a tiny locust, familiar 
to almost everybody in the United States, weigh- 
ing not one hundredth part that of the fork or 
String named, and with a vibrational tremor 
scarcely visible even when in close proximity, 
as we have had the pleasure of observing, will 
sit on a green leaf, and issue sound almost deaf- 
ening to the bystander, and which can be distinct- 
y heard more than a mile in all directions, as 

arwin himself admits in his Origin of Species. 
Thus a sounding bony, with not one hundredth 
part the mass and with but a small fraction of 
the mechanical action on the air caused by the 
tuning-fork or stretched chord, actually produces 
a range of sound more than 800 times greater, 
and a volume of sound filing more than 
80,000,000 times the cubical space! 

Now, in the light of these facts, we assert in 
the most emphatic language we can command, 
that, in our judgment, no possible reply can be 
made to this argument against the wave-theory 
of sound, and hus by reflex logic against every 
other mode-of-motion theory in science. 

We published this argument, substantially, 
more than three years ago, and sent copies of 
The Microcosm containing it to Professors 


Tyndall, Helmholtz, Mayer, Rood, Stevens, | key 
totally in the dark, however, on the true nature . 


Tate, Rayleigh, and numerous lesser lights in 
our great colleges and universities. but the si- 
lence of the grave has reigned eve: since on the 
subject, so far as they are concerned. 

e are willing to suppose, naturally and char- 
itably, that all those copies of our publication 
went astray, or surely some one of those high 
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authorities on acoustics would have replied, 
either exploding our argument so confident) 
presented, or else frankly, like honest investi- 
gators, confessing the objection to be unanswer- 
able, and therefore that the wave-theory had 
fairly broken down. We will try the experi- 
ment again by sending this copy of Microcosm 
marked, not only to the distinguished professors 
named, but to every professor of physics in this 
onary and Europe whose address can be 
secured. 

Now if this single argument, as here presented 
against the current theory of acoustics, be cor- 
rect in its principles and facts—in other words, 
if it can not be 8 answered; then 
Prof. Huxley would say to physicists that they 
must give up the wave-theory as hopelesly over- 
turned, since no amount of apparent reasons for 
its truth can offset one single consideration pos- 
itively opposed to it. In fact, one such proof 
he says *'is worth as much as five hundred.” But 
as this rule of logic is so intrinsically valuable 
in the scientific discussions to which this jour- 
nal is devoted, we here give the full text and 
exact language of that eminent English author- 
ity:— 

“Every hypothesis is bound to explain, or at 
any rate not to be inconsistent with the whole of 
the facts it professes to account for; and if there 
is a single one of these facts which can be shown 
to be inconsistent with (I do not mean merely 
inexplicable by, but contrary to) the hypothesis, 
such hypothesis falls to the ground—it is worth 
nothing. One fact with which it is positively in- 
consistent is worth as much and is as powerful 
in 3 the hypothesis as five hundred."— 
Huxley on the Origin of Species, p. 140. 

The correctness of this rule of logic will not 
be questioned by any educated mind. We re- 
peat, that no one has pretended to controvert 
the correctness and cogency of the argument 
here advanced against the wave-theory of sound, 
and hence the logical law laid down by Prof. 
Huxley exactly meets the case. 

We do not pretend to assert that no scientific 
investigator has observed the fact here noted, 
that insects are capable of issuing sounds of 

reat volume and that can be heard toa very great 

istance. They have, on the contrary, often ob- 
served this fact, but believing in the wave-the- 
ory, as they did, it is not surprising that they 
have made no attempt to solve the problem, 
since manifestly a true solution, had it been 
struck, would have annihilated that theory, as 
we have just shown. 

One single exception to our statement, how- 
ever, occurs. Daniels, in his great textbook, 
Principles of Physics, does actually state the 
problem and attempt a solution. At page 880 
he declares that the reason why insects are heard 
so far away £s on account of the great number of 
vibrations they are capable of producing in a second! 
But had this distinguished physicist thought for 
a single moment he could have known that the 
number of vibrations relates alone to pitch, and 
has nothing in the world to do with loudness or 
intensity; while it is a fact that the locust, 
which is heard farther away than any other in- 
sect, gives the loudest part of its stridulation at a 
of less than 1000 vibrations a second! Being 


and cause of sound, Daniels became bewildered 
by a mystery which can only be explained on 
the principles of Substantialism (not yet heard of 
by that scientist when writing his book,) and, 
as a consequence, he wildly mistook the true 
cause of pitch (rapidity of vibration) for that of 
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intensity! He never realized, in his confusion, | tice to those dependent upon you) for a cause 
that the number of vibrations which a sounding | which will do so much good to the world in after 
body makes in a second, as just intimated, re-| generations, and thus achieve for yourselves 
lates entirely to its pitch, having nothing what- | and your posterity a lasting qm here, as 
ever to do with the loudness, volume, or range|à prelude to ever-enduring immortality here- 
of its tone. after. 
Had Daniels been aware of the true nature of A SPECIAL REQUEST. 

sound, as a substantial but immaterial force, | We beg of every friend of the cause which the 
having no more to do with the amount of atmos- | Microcosm represents to read carefully and then 
pheric disturbance incidentally produced by the study the“ Revised Creed of Substantialism,” 
sounding body than the substantial electric cur-|as printed elsewhere in this number. If such 
rent has to do with the incidental disturbance of | friend shall then approve of the principles there- 
the air caused by the motion of the dynamo-ma- | in formulated and set forth, we pray him to call 
chine, he would have realized that instead of an the attention of some doubting neighbor, and 
insect being heard a mile on account of its great point out to him the value of such a substan- 
number of vibrations, some insects of the very high- tial faith both for his present comfort and his 
est sensible pitch produce tones so faint as not to be future hope. Leave your own copy of this pa- 
audible half a dozen feet away! If the great num- | per with him for study and reflection, and order 
ber of vibrations in a second is the cause of the| another copy, which will be sent free. Let 


intense sounds of some insects, as this highest 
‘authority in physics declares, why, then. are these 
insects, with the sharpest possible key, requiring more 
than 10,000 vibrations a second, limited to a few feet 
-of range and intensity ? 

The truth is, this very blunder of Daniels in 
attempting a solution by giving the well-known 
cause of pitch as the cause of intensity, is an ab- 
solute confession that our argument as here pre- 
sented against the wave-theory of sound is un- 
— and that the volume and loudness of 
the sound of the locust has nothing whatever to 
do with the disturbance which that insect is ca- 
pable of producing in the air. 

Gentlemen of the colleges—you who are teach- 
ing the current theory of sound as true science 
—it is but fair and honorable that you should at 
once meet this argument or publicly acknowl- | 
*dge the truth of Substantialism. Remember, 
we stake our whole philusophy upon this single 
argument, and we intend to hold the professors 
of physics throughout this country and Europe 
rigidly responsible that they shall either meet this 
„ or acknowledge their inability to 

o 80. 
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ANOTHER COLLEGE BUILDING OFFERED. 


Surely Substantialism ought to have a college 
as an educational nucleus from which, as a cen- 
tre, to radiate the light and heat of this new and 
revolutionary philosophy. Dr. W. H. Chivers, 
of Colon, Mich., writes us that a large and suit- 
able building in that town, owned by an aged 
and benevolent gentleman, will be donated for | 
a college of Substantialism, and that the citizens | 
of the place will put it in shape for its work, at 
a probable expense of $2,000, if the friends of 
this cause will organize the institution and ac- 
cept the donation. What say our readers to this | 
offer? Could the editor fill two such important 
positions at one time as running the Microcosm 
{absolutely essential to the perpetuity of our 
cause), and managing a college of Substantial. 
ism in the live State of Michigan, he would glad- 
ly try his powers of ubiquity. But, really, 1 5 
ought to be younger men of means and suitable 
ability to get up an immediate combination to 
take advantage of some one of such generous 
offers as have recently been made to the friends 
of the Substantial Philosophy. Let us say to 
generous old men who have means, and who 

lieve in the grand principles set forth in the 


every substantialist resolve to become a home- 
missionary. and a noble work will be accom- 
plished before this volume shall close. 


SUBSTANTIAL MISSIONARIES WANTED. 

If any reader thinks the Microcosm calculated 
to do good, and would be willing to do a little 
missionary work with the view of increasin 
our circulation, we will send him a bundle o 
copies free by mail, to be placed in the hands of 
thinking persons. Further, if the reader knows 
of a suitable person, who might like to take & 
regular canvassing agency for the Microcosm 
and our books, and will call his attention, we 
will send him a special circular holding out ex- 
traordinary inducements. Remember, this pa- 
per belongs to the entire Brotherhood of Sub- 
stantialists, and is no more A. Wilford Hall's 
work than the work of A. W. Smith, T. R. Ford 
or athousand other substantialists that might 
de named. True, the former is directly in 
charge of the work, and necessarily feels a 
weightier responsibility than can any single 
subscriber at a distance. But it must not be 
forgotten that he is really working simply for 
his board, every dollar over the most frugal ex- 
penses going into free sample copies. 

PROF. THOMPSON'S BOOK. 

Many readers of the unfriendly allusions to 
Substantialism in the Christian Standard and 
A ic Guide, have taken advantage of our of- 
fer last month and have sent us 10 cents for the 
December number of the Scientific Arena, con- 
taining our reply to Prof. Thomson's book. We 
have purchased a few more remaining copies of 
that number for those who wish to see both 
sides of this controversy. 

SCHOOL-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

We send a few copies of this number to school- 
superintendents, believing that of all men they 
are the most interested in the scientific work the 
Microcosm is doing. To amy such official, who 
shall approve our efforts upon examination and 
will send us a list of the teachers in his district, 
we will mail a copy of our Textbook on Sound, 
which contains for educators a mine of inform- 
ation upon physical science nowhere else to be 
found. See last page of this number. 
*"PATMOS:"—An Able and Interesting Volume, 

Especially for Ministers. 
In one of the later numbers of the Scientific 


— 


Revised Creed of Substantialism,” as printed | Arena we noticed a book called Patmos.“ writ- 
in this number, —you will shortly have to give ten by the Rev, E. R. McGregor, of Balston, Va., 
place to others, your wealth will be scattered |in which the Book of Revelations is subjected 
and dissipated, and your names soon be forgot- to the most critical, perhaps. and most compre- 
ten. How much better while in life to set apart | hensiveelucidation it has received since the day 
at least a portion of your riches (not to do injus- | when St. John the Divine said ''It is Finished." 
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At our request the Ms. of the work was sent to | 
us by the author for perusal, and for several | 
weeks, as we had leisure, we feasted intellect- 
ually upon one of the finest exegetical treatments 
of this difficult portion of the Sacred Scriptures 
we have ever seen, or, as we believe, that was 
ever written. So impressed and even fascinated 
were we with its explanatory classifications and 
analyses of the strange allegorical matters in- 
volved in this concluding book of the New Tes- 
tament, that we have ever since been waitin 
very patiently for the publication of the wor 
that we might renew the feast by a reperusal of 
the book in plain print. Weare glad to learn 
by a letter received from the author that the 
book is now ready for the binders and will im- | 
mediately be announced to the public. We 
earnestly commend it to every biblical student, 
whether clergyman or layman. Price, $1.50. 
Address the author as above. 

Rev. Dr. Crawford's Method of Lecturing. 

We are receiving many inquiries in regard to 
the best method of presenting the Substantial 
Philosophy from the lecture platform, and have 
been urged to give in the Microcosm such sugges- 
tions as would help young beginners in this 
work. Up to the present time we have had 
nothing to suggest, out of the usual manner of 
lecturing, till we heard from Dr. Crawford, on 
his return from his recent extended and success- 
ful lecture tour through Dakota. The Doctor 
has no doubt struck the correct method. It is 
something like this: He presentsto his audience 
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a suscinct but at the same time comprehensive 
outline of Substantialism, in a lecture of half to 
three-quarters of an hour, and then (with the un- 
derstanding announced beforehand), invites 

uestions from any in the audience who may 
ancy that they see difficulties in the way of 
the new philosophy. These objections are pref- 
erably sent up to the platform, written out on 
slips of paper to avoid the confusion of oral dis- 
cussions on the part of some who might con- 
sume much time to little purpose. By answers to 
such concisely stated objections and impromptu 
inquiries the speaker is enabled to throw much 
light upon the general discussion, and to fill 
upthe time in a much more interesting and 
profitable manner than by the common method 
of an unbroken lecture of any bearable length. 

The speaker would thus be able to answer & 
dozen or more difficulties that might be upper- 
most in the minds of his nuditors which would 
never cccur to him in preparing his lecture, and 
by announcing such programme in advance it 
might induce many bright thinkers to attend the 
lecture who would otherwise stay away. But it 
must be remembered by any aspirant for the rost- 
rum that no lecturer can expect to make a com- 
pletesuccess of givingimpromptu answers tosuch 
5 difficulties unless he is thorough- 
y familiar with all the details of Substantialism, 
and has made this philosophy a part of himself 
by study. As an illustration of this method of 
presenting Substantialism in a popular lecture, 
w have invited Dr. Crawford to give our read- 
ers in the next number of the Microcosm one of 
his half-hour lectures, and also to give a speci- 
men of the usual objections raised on such 
occasions, with his off-hand replies to the same. 
We anticipate a treat for our readers. 

THE NEW HYGIENIC TREATMENT. 

We are overwhelmed with communications 
from all sections of the country inquiring about 
the new volume on the “Art and Philosophy of 
Great Longevity, or, How to Attain Vigorous 
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and Youthful Old Age.” Many of these corres- 
pondents urgently request some inkling of the 
modus operandi of the treatment in advance of 
the publication of the volume, that they may be 
taking advantage of its rejuvenating effects while 
the volume is preparing. To all these friends 
we say regretfully, that it would be impossible 
to give a true and proper conception of this hy- 
gienic system of treatment with anything less- 
than the entire book, with all its details of dis- 
covery, reasoning, and experimental tests which 
go to constitute or make it up. We would be 
extremely happy if the vhlume were now ready, 
but the anxious struggle first to place T'he Micro- 
cosm on a wide and permanent basis, has over- 
shadowed all other considerations, thereby un- 
avoidably delaying the preparation of the book. 
Let every reader, therefore, possess his soul in 
patience, and the revelation will be forth-coming 
in due time. 
Dr. Swander's Book on Substantialism. 

Dear Dr. Hatt: 

I have learned from the Rev. Dr. Swander 
that he voluntarily offers to set apart for your 
personal benefit 75 cents (more than all the 
orofits) from each copy of the “Substantial 

hilosophy ” that shall be ordered of him from 
the subscribers to the Microcosm during the 
present year. This is very noble and generous 
on the part of that author, and shows his high 
appreciation of the aid he derived from your 
writings in the preparation of his book, a fact 
which he so heartily acknowledges in his Intro- 
duction. As it is a large volume (350 pages), 
and very cheap at the price—$1.50—I have no- 
doubt but "wed friends of Substantialism will 
gladly take advantage of this opportunity to 
place so important a work in their libraries, as 
a book of reference, for the double object of 
benefitting themselves and helping the editor. 

In view of making this donation a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever, I have suggested to 
Dr. Swander to retain this accumulating fund 
till the 18th day of next August and then have 
it (at least all up to that date) invested in a 
gold watch and chain as a memento of our 
editor's 70th birthday. I purpose seeing to it, 
in the midst of my college duties, that several 
copies of the“ Substantial Philosophy“ shall be 
ordered with the view named, as I certainly 
want to be counted in on that memorable oc- 
casion. Those wishing to take part in the 
event will address the Rev. J. I Swander, D.D., 
Fremont, Ohio, inclosing $1.50, and receive by 
return mail the book referred to I will see that 
a list of the names of all such purchasers shall 
appear in the Microcosm, Vol. VII, No. 1. 

Respectfully, RosgRT ROGERS, 
Associate Editor. 
— — — — — 


HEAT AS A MODE OF MOTION. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 

One of the modern theories of science which 
Substantialism has effectually attacked and com- 
pletely overturned is that of ‘ heat as a mode 
of motion." This teaching of all our physical 
text-books belongs not only in the same category 
with the wave-theory of sound, but, like the 
undulatory theory of light, is a necessary off- 
shoot or outgrowth of the present motion-theory 
or wave-theory of acoustics. 

As no other theory of sound except that of 
the wave-motion of the air was conceivable, 
even for centuries previous to the time of Sir- 
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Isaac Newton, and as that great modern philoso- 
pher accepted and formulated the theory, 
making it a permanent part of physical science, 
it was conceived by Huygens and by later phy- 
sicists as but the part of consistency that light, 
heat, and in fact all other forms of physical 
force, should rank in the same category, as analo- 
gous modes of motion of some kind of ma- 
terial particles. And as heat, light, magnetism, 
etc., defied all explanation, on the physical sup- 


position of air-waves, upon which sound de-| 


pended, even passing as they do through a vac- 
uum with the same facility as through air, 
hence the necessity of an invention of another 
material substance for undulatory purposes 
called ether, so near absolute nothingness that 
its motions in producin light, heat, etc., could 
a be analyzed by which to contradict the 
eory. 

Huygens was a genius, at least in a superficial 
way. He saw, if he should assume light and 
heat to be the motion of material particles of 
any ordinary substance gross enough to be 
tangibly analyzed and tested, as in the case of 
sound, the theory might be shown to be self- 
nugatory on its face. It was essential, there- 
fore, to assume a material substance for undula- 
tory purposes so far beyond human investiga- 
tion that it could not be proved to be an absolute 


nonentity by his opponents, even if he himself: 
could not prove it to exist. He therefore took | 


his chances with an imaginary so-called mate- 
rial, ether, so much more attenuated than hydro- 
gen gas that a million such atmospheres of it as 
surrounds our earth would not probably weigh 
a single ounce, rather than to accept Newton's 
theory of material light-particles shooting into 
our eyes from the sun at a velocity of about 
180,000 miles a second. ; 

That Huygens, in his superservicable attempt 
to set Newton right, was but a shallow inventor 
and critic, is manifest in the fact that he needed 
only to have substituted his imaginary material, 
ether-particles, for Newton's assumed grosser 


ight-particles, thereby completely to have for- | 


I 
tified the corpuscular or emission theory of the 
latter, without any wave-motion whatever; for 


surely, with a material substance so tenuous| 


that 699,000, 000, 000, 000 of its waves can 
dash into our eyes each second without damage 
to the vision, as the undulatory theory of light 
teaches, it is difficult to see why the same harm- 
less substance, on the basis of light-emissions, 
should have been so deprecated by that eminent 
Dutch physicist. Nor do we exactly compre- 
hend why Newton should so precipitately have 
shown the white feather at the first volley from 
the battery of Huygens, in taking shelter behind 
the undulatory theory of light when he could so 
easily have exchanged hypothetic material par- 
ticles, and thus have kept his troublesome an- 
onist at bay. 


e suppose, however, as before hinted, that | 


they both saw the provoking inconsistency of 
having the sense of sight addressed by the emis- 
sion of material particles, however tenuous, and 
the next sense below it—hearing—addressed by 
simple wave-motion. Hence, in their super- 
ficial extremity, they compromised on the undu- 
lations of imaginary material ether as a very 
sorry analogue of the ‘‘condensations and rar- 
efactions of air.” 

But no sooner haa this compromise been ef- 
fected, and light declared to be undulatory mo- 
tion, than the same inconsistency loomed up in 
connection with the theory of heat; for how 


could heat consist of emissions of any sort of | 
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| material particles and still in any manner be an- 
alogous to sound and light if the latter two phe- 
nomena-producing causes were mere modes of 
motion of material particles? As a conse. 
quence, heat also was soon forced into lineas an- 
other ‘‘ mode of motion" of material ether, and 
fora century physicists have been cudgeling their 
brains to discover data, analogies, and arguments 
| favorable to that now universally accepted doc- 
trine. 

All this effort and laborious research, how- 
ever, by which to harmonize these two undulatory 
theories of light and heat with that of sound grew 
out of the unfortunate fact that neither Newton, 
| Huygens, nor any other scientist who has come 

after, has caught the true conception of the na- 
ture of the physical forces as immaterial sub- 
|Stances. With such a basic conception of the 
pus laws, instead of laboring to harmonize 
|light and heat with sound as a mode of motion, 
the wave-theory would have been abandoned at. 
the very threshold of the investigation, and 
sound would have been looked upon as an im- 
material but substantial force liberated from the 
force-element of nature through the vibratory 
action of sounding bodies of various kinds. 

Then it would only have been necessary to 
abandon the gross material features of light and 
heat emissions as held by Newton, substituting 
for these immaterial but substantial force-pulsa- 
tions, t to have brought order out of 
confusion and consistent truth out of incongru- 
ous error. 

Butitis manifest that the scientific age was. 
not then ripe for such harmonious, consistent 
and revolutionary science. Ever since the time 
of Newton motion-theories have been gaining: 
the ascendency in our educational institutions, 
and to the same extent has materialism and 
| scientific infidelity been obtaining the mastery 

over religion. th every new 3 
of the physical forces introduced, and wit 
every new phase of argument tending to con- 
firm the truth of such doctrines, has the materi- 
alistic anaconda taken another coil around the 
the very vitals of Christian pee , till re- 
ligion was very near gasping its last, when Sub- 
stantialism rushed upon the stage sword in hand 
and severed the monster reptile at a single blow 


| by the novel and revolutionary announcement. 
|that every physical force or phenomens- pro 
ght. 


ducing cause in nature, including sound, | 
and heat, must, in the very necessity of things, 
be an immaterial substance. The scabbard of 
that sword has now engraven upon it, in let- 
ters of imperishable light, that every thing in 
nature of which the mind can form a positive 
concept, or that is capable of producing a pos- 
itive effect, must exist as a substantial and 
objective entity, either material or 1mmaterial, 
and that every motion-theory « f modern science, 
is not only a radical error but an aider and abet. 
tor of materialism and a continual menace to all 
religion. 

Thus, not only the physical forms of force, 
such as heat, light, sound, electricity, gravita-. 
tion, magnetism and cohesion, but the vital, men- 
tal, psychical and spiritual forces, which move and 
control living organisms, and which, as ana. 
logues of the motion-theories of the physical 
realm, had been resolved by materialists into. 
additional modes of motion, were, by the same 
master stroke of inexorable logic, converted into 
substantial but immaterial entities according to 
every principle of rationality and on every pos- 
sible conception of the necessary relations ex- 
isting between cause and effect. 


E 


For the first time in the history of science, | produce. It is only necess 


motion was correctly defined as “position in 
'space, Tex. rs dE and therefore as an absolute 
nonentity which never produced any effect in 
heaven above or earth beneath, and which can- 
not, in the nature of things, be the cause of any 
result. 

Substantialism, as originally based upon these 
elementary principles and definitions, thus struck 
an entirely new lead in the domain of physical 
and metaphysical philosophy, and the more elab- 
orately it has been followed up and investigated, 
the more consistent and harmonious in all its 
ramifications has it become. "The intellectual 
world is challenged to name any other philoso- 
phy or theory, ancient or modern, that can bear 
suchatest. And yet Substantialism, thus tri- 
umphantly meeting all opposition and success- 
fully answering every objection, is but in its 
very infancy. Practically, so far, it is the work 
of but a single mind, both in its inception and 
in its elaboration. Under these circumstances, 
what may not such a philosophy, with all nature 
for its resources, be expected to become and | 
achieve? Let every educated and thinking 
young man try to answer this question, as he 
studies Substantialism and delves into its mines 
of hidden wealth, and we can assure him that 
the farther he advances the broader and more 
interminable wili the vista become. 


PRIZE ESSAY No. 1. 


Interaction, Co-operation, and Counteraction 
of Forces, 


BY REUBEN HAWKINS, 


Will a cannon ball fired horizontally from an 
elevation, reach a given level through acceler- 
ation of fall in the same time required for it to 
reach the same level when dropped perpendicu- 
larly from the same height? 

I shall try to prove that science is in error in 
the affirmative answer to this question, as given 
in the school books. 

Two forces equal to each other in intensity 
and time of application, if applied to the same 
body in directions opposite to each other, will 
produce no motion;—applied in the same direc- 
tion the motion (and momentum) produced will | 
be double that which one of them alone would | 
produce;—applied in directions a£ right angles to 
each other respectively (that is, in half oppo- 
sition as to direction,) the motion (and moment- 
um) produced in the diagonal direction will equal 
only that which one of them alone would produce in 
the same time in its direction. 

Action and reaction will be equal whether the op- 
position as to direction be partial or total,—hence 
each force must bear half the loss. The loss in this 
case is manifested in the prevention of either 
force from producing full dynamic effect in mo- 
tion. In other cases, as I shall try to make it 
appear, the loss on one side will be represented 
by prevention of dynamic effect in motion or 
normal acceleration, while on the other side 
actual retardation, or such tendency to retarda- 
den, as modifies acceleration will represent the 

oss. 

If two forces of unequal intensity be applied 
during the same time to the same body, in di- 
rections a£ right angles to each other, the motion 
(and momentum) produced in the resultant di- 
rection will equal only that which the greater 
force alone would produce in the same time in 
its direction, —Aenee the mutual loss dynamically 
will equal the effect which the weaker force alone would 
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to refer to planet. 
ary orbital motion (in which it is assumed by 
scientists that gravity is cancelled dynamically 
by the so-called centrifugal force, ) to prove that 
the cancellation (at right angles only) equals the 
* force. i 

ravity in its action on a planet, supposin 
the orbit to be circular, is at all times Rad ne E 
tive, so to speak,—causing retardation in the 
constantly changing tangential direction,—and 
half positive in causing motion in constantl 
changing new directions—the motion in new di- 
rections equaling dynamically that which is lost 
in old directions. 

In considering planetary motion as we find it, 
in elliptical orbits, mean values have to be used, 
as the preponderance of the positive and nega- 
tive effects of gravity on account of change of 
angle of gravital pull with relation to direction of 
motion, ) alternates—causing actual accelerations 
and retardations. 

The foregoing statements of fundamental prin- 
ciple appear to me to be self-evidently true; and 
I think their truth will be readily perceived by 
any one whose mind is itself in mathematical 
equipoise. Jf these principles are not true why 
not? If true their application to bodies in mo- 
tion is well nigh universal, the only exceptions 
being in case of bodies moving in the exact di- 
rection of predominant gravital attraction, or in 
the opposite direction. 

It appears to me to be unphilosophical as well 
as mathematically incorrect to assume that grav- 
ity (in the mean results of its action) is totally 
cancelled dynamically in its action on planets 
and satellites,—that its effect is to bend momen- 
tum so to speak,—and yet to assume that the 
increasing rate of departure from a supposed 
tangent under this bending process represents 
dynamically such full e of fall as the 
same intensity would give without the partial 
opposition of lateral motion. Jf both forces 
(gravity and momentum) produce full dynamical 
effects actual acceleration is a necessity mathemati- 
e But to the ball problem: 

he momentum of the ball would be many 
times greater in intensity than the action of grav- 
ity tending to depress it, and were its velocity 
very great, and atmospheric resistance removed 
30 It would not retard on- that account, the ratio 
of acceleration of fall would not vary much from 
that which the half intensity of gravity would 
give without the interference of lateral motion. 

In practical gunnery any given problem in- 
volving these principles must necessarily be al- 
most fofinitely complex mathematically The 
conditions necessarily involved (leaving out at- 
mospheric resistance), would include initial 
velocity and its proportion to gravital intensity 
(involved inthe time necessary for gravity to 
cancelall lateral motion and establish normal 
ratio of accelerated fall perpendicularly), con- 
stantly changing angle of gravital pull with re- 
lation to the direction of motion as the ball 
curved downward, and the angle of initial pro- 
jection with relation to the direction of gravital 
action, 

Hence only an approximate estimate of the 

London of fall can be made in any 
given case of projectile motion; hut in no case 


| would the projectile fall with the normal ratio of ac- 


celeration for falling bodies so long as it had any 
lateral motion. 

It may be asked: If this be true why will not 
gravity speedily overcome by partial opposition, 
the motion of a cannon ball rolled slowly ona 
level table? The answer is not far to seek, The 
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cally—action and reaction being equal. t the | time of one-eighth of its orbital period. 


ball roll off the end of the table and gravity will 
speedily cancel its horizontal momentum, and 
it will assume the direction of perpendicularity 
in its fall after describing a very short curve. 

This proves the cancellation of horizontal 
momentum by gravity. Were it not cancelled the 
ball would ibe a straight line resultant in its 
descent instead of curve when leaving the table. 
Gravity being unlimited (except asto mode of ac- 
tion) in static reserve, and working continuously 
without any loss to itself in active y on ac- 
count of work performed, acts preety and con- 
tinues to act after opposition is removed; while 
momentum, haring no static reserve, must be 
speedily cancelled by the total or partial opposi- 

on of gravity; and were its losses in old direc- 
tions not compensated by motion in new direc- 
ae ven by gravity, momentum would be lost 
ent 2 

These nating: for perce of illustration, that 
action of gravity which causes motion, acceler- 
ation, or change of direction of motion (change 
of direction is motion in new direction) as positive, 
and that which causes retardation, or such ten- 
dency to retardation as reduces ratio of acceler- 
ation, as negative, the key to the formulation of 
the laws governing its action on bodies in motion 
in the different angles of direction with relation 
to the vertical may be stated as follows: 

On bodies moying vertically, upward, gravit 
is wholly negative in its action: downward, 
wholly positive :—dividing the half circle into 
180° numbered from the vertical—the positive 
action of gravity on bodies moving on any given 
angle will be as the angle is to 180, and the nega- 
tive action in each case will be the complement 
of — positive 180 representing total gravital 
action. 

Of course in practical nery the ball only 
starts on à given angle, and a continuous change 
of angle in an increasing ratio follows. In or- 
bital motion the conditions involved are much 
less complex (where simple circular motion is 
considered) and the application of the principles 
governing the composition of forces is compar- 
atively easy and simple. 

In orbital motion gravity is effective, positively 
in causing change of direction or motion in 
new directions, only to the extent of half its in- 
tensity. 

Direction of motion is reversed by gravity (in 
circular o by cancelling all motion in one 
direction and giving an equivalent in the oppos- 
ite direction in one-half of the orbital period— 
uniformity of velocity being maintained during the 
process. Phe full work performed by gravity— 
postre nnd negatively—in this process is 

ouble that which would be performed in re- 
versing direction and restoring velocity, suppos- 
ing gravity of same uniform intensity, without 
the opposition of lateral motion, to be applied 
first to the cancellation of all motion (in a 
at line) and then to restoring it by acceler- 
ation. 

The mean velocity and momentum during the 
process in the latter case would be but half that 
which is maintained in the orbit. Hence the work 
performed being but half that which is performed in 
orbital reversal of direction, the time required to 
perform it would be but one-half, or one-fourth of 
the orbital period. Hence the further conclusion, 
that gravity acting uniformly with the intensit, 
which it has at orbital distance, without the i. 
tion of lateral motion, would give a piniqn y Ny 
by acceleration from a state of rest, a velocity in a 
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The real analogy and proportionate intensity of 
gravital action on a body in orbital motion as 
compared with the intensity manifested by ac- 
celeration of fallat the earth's surface is found 
—not in the increasing rate of departure from a 
supposed tangent, but in the rate of orbital motion 
as 7 to orbital circumference. 

he terms positive and negative are used in this 
essay in a special relative sense, to illustrate 
principle. 

Retardation in the absolute sense, is as much 
a positive effect of gravity as is acceleration. 

e mean equality mathematically betweer 
the degree of curvature in orbital motion on one 
side and gravitalintensity on the other is not 
denied. 

Itis the philosophy of the process, and its 
bearing on collateral questions which it is my 
purpose to try to elucidate. 

Force—such as tends to cause motion of masa 
—acts in straight lines—hence the tendency of 
bodies to move in straight lines. Curved motion 
can be 8 only by two or more forces 
acting partial opposition. In the composi- 
tion of new forces, or forces in new directions, 
through the action and reaction of opposing 
forces, there is necessarily a dynamic loss by 
cancellation, and this loss must be equally divided: 
if it is true that action and reaction are equal. 

Chillicothe, Mo. 


[The foregoing articie from the able pen of 
Mr. Hawkins was written substantially before 
our Prize offer was published. Hence, the length 
of the article is exceptional. From its highly 
scientific character, however, and the fact that. 
this number of the Microcosm will reach more 
than 20,000 professors and teachers, we deemed. 
it important to give it the position of Prize Essay 
No. I. We have also an excellent article from 
the pen of Mr. D. James, on ‘‘ Substantialism 
versus Motionism," which will appear next month. 
—Enpiror. ] 


One of the Christian Standard's Compliments. 
to Substantialism. 
[From The Christian Standard, Cincinnati, O.] 

“T have received from you a copy of Prof. Thompson's 
book ‘Evolution of Sound Evolved and have read it with 
interest. The book which is reviewed [the Problem of 
Human Life} ds a ples o stuff, having not a 
redeeming feature in it. Its so-called facts are not facts, 
but fancies; its reasoning is but verbal jugglery, and its. 
conclusions not worthy of the least attention. It was writ- 
ten with an animus, an m before an uncritical audi- 
ence, and followed up with so much newspaper vim as 

rously affect large numbers of persons, For this 
reason alone it was worth the while for some one to 
meet the pim" ef the book by showing up its ab- 
surdities, its sham facts, (£s dishonest dealings hisi 
and with men. Prof. Thompson has done this ina way 
that pleases me. and is quite appropriate to the work tò 
be done. He can mix as much satire with his ink as Hall 
can, and knowing something about the subject while 
Hall did not, he has punished the latter as he richly de- 
served. It will be a pity if every one who has in- 
terested in this matter does not have an opportunity to 
read this book. It is to be presumed 
who have taken sides will not have the cou 
As for Hall himself, it is not likely that he 
sanity in this life, but the community interested in him 
may be reminded that Don Quixote came to his senses 
after he had retired from his adventures and Rozinante 
was in his stable.“ — A. E. DorsEAz, College Hill, Mass. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 

We copy the above as a mere specimen of 
the bitterness felt toward our efforts to teach 
and spread the Substantial Philosophy, on the 
part of the management of this pretentious 
„Christian“ Journal The origin of this feeling 
on the part of the Standard, as many of our 
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readers know, dates back several years when | for the Microcosm, we hope to spread the antidote 


it became our duty to ex 


se in the Microcosm | as widely as the Standard is trying to spread 


the absurd scientific teaching of that paper con- | that poisonous tissue of misrepresentations. 


cerning the fall of the moon from its tangent. 

Up to that time, the Stondard was exceedingly 
friendly toward our work, reme in unstinted 
praises of the ** Problem of Human Life," which 
this superficial and supercilious Dolbear now 
calls, with the Standard’s solicitous approval, 
“a piece of preposterous stuff, having not a redeem- 
ing feature in it.” 

As contrast with this denunciation we here 
give what Isaac Errett, the Editor in Chief of 
that paper, wrote at the close of a long review 
of the Problem“ as printed in the Standard | 
previous to our gravitation episode: 

‘rne scientists who have dealt so flippantly with the 
solemn questions of spiritual and divine existence, and 
talked so vauntingly of their scientific demonstrations, 
will find that they have caught a Tartar. We cordially 
commend this work to our readers for earnest study." 

These unsolicited words of approval breathe 
the same Christian spirit as do hundreds of other 
notices of the Problem" from the religious 
and secular press of this country and Great 
Britain, a sample of which is given in this num- 
ber on page 81. Yet this obscure, malicious, 
and benighted Dolbear, because solicited to do 
so by those disgruntled publishers, and because 
he would thereby gain the favor of a powerful 
religious journal, strips himself of every vestige 
of personal integrity and repudiates every claim 
to the respect of mankind by denouncing a book 
devoted solely to a defense of religion against 
materialistic infidelity as ‘‘dishonest,” ‘not 
worth the least attention” and “ piece of pre- 
posso stuff having not a redeeming feature 

n it." 

Now this Dolbear, without a reasonable 
doubt, has never read the ** Problem of Human 
Life" nor anything quoted from it except the 
miserable misaprehensions and misrepresenta- 
tions scattered all through Prof. Thompson's 
book; and he is therefore just as oblivious to our 
real views and teachings as was Prof. Thomp- 
son himself when he coolly represented Substan- 
tialism as teaching that sound consists of the 
material particles of the bell or other sounding in- 
strument sent off through the air by its vi 
motion! And this prodigious exhibition of stu- 
pidity or something worse on the part of that 
author is actually quoted and indorsed by the 
Standard as proving that ‘‘ Substantialism, after 
all, is but an old and long-since exploded doc- 
trine!” 

Cannot some personal friend or acquaintance 
induce this susceptible caricature of a professor 
from College Hill, Mass., to read our article in 
this number entitled“ The Key to the Main 
Arch of Substantialism,” and thus help him to 
catch a glimpse of the wave-theory of sound dis- 
appearing in a cloud of blue smoke? We hope 
some student of his, should any young man 
chance to be so unfortunate, will pin him down 
with that article like a snake under a forked 
stick, till he will either answer its arguments or 
shut up about the wave-theory of sound and 
Prof. Thompson’s book. If he has the “ cour- 
age" which he so tries to disparage in 
others, he will, before being inveigled into writ- 


In conclusion, we ask the reader to weigh the 
uotation we have just made from the pen of 
sanc Errett as well as those from other religious 

journals referred to, and note the candid Chris- 
tian spirit of their unsolicited estimates of the 
Problem,“ and then judicially to compare 
them with the present vengeful attitude of the 
Standard und the vituperative spirit of the letter 
from College Hill, and we predict that he will 
have little difficulty in viewing this Dolbear as 
the continental calumniator of America, and the 
Christian Standard as particeps criminis with ma- 
licious intent both betore and after the fact. 

We will only add, from information we have 
received, that Eld. Isaac Errett has had nothing 
whatever to do with these uncalled.for attacks 
upon Substantialism in the Standard. It is 
chargeable, as we have proof, entirely to his 
subordinates. We are glad to make this cor- 
rection, as we have always had the profoundest 
"o nm for him both intellectually and person- 
ally. 


— 9 Oo 
REMEMBER THESE ITEMS. 

l. Any library or reading room will be su 
plied with the 8 at 25 cents a year. We 
thus donate one-half for the 
What educated man will remem 
Mater, and donate the other half? 

2. All subscriptions must begin with the vol- 
ume, or with the December number. One man 
writes; *I already have the first number, so 
pee begin my year's subscription with No. 2." 

e forgot that No. 1 did not cost him anything. 

8. Send money in any convenient way; for 
large sums,—bank-checks, money-orders, ex. 
press-orders, or registered letters are perfectly 
safe. For small sums,—postal-notes are pre- 
ferred, but postage-stamps will do when more 
convenient to the sender. 

4. Remember that any person who may think 
it possible to work up an interest or raise a club 
of subscribers will receive a bundle of copies 
freeto place in the hands of willing readers. 
Every dollar of the proceeds of subscriptions 
during this engl will go into copies for free dis- 
tribution. t each subscriber think of this, 
and try to add a few more paying names. 

5. A postal card costs but one cent. Write 
down the names of any friends you may know 
at a distance and send to us. e will cheer- 
fully send them sample copies free. 

6. We purposely send an extra copy of this 
number to a few subscribers as a hint that they 
hand it to some intelligent friend with a request 
to read it. Such kindly acts will be duly ap- 
preciated. 

7. Any person who will send us a club of 
names of twenty-four subscribers at one time, 
with the money (812), will receive by express a 
complete set of our *'Scientific Library" of 
eight volumes, worth $11 (cost price $5), as a 
premium. See last page of this number. If 
these books are to be sent by mail, which as a 
rule will cost less, $1.25 in addition should be 
inclosed to prepay postage. Thisoffer will enable 
any minister to own this valuable set of books, by. 


eneral good. 
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ing another indorsement, read our dig e Prof. | inducing twenty-four of his parishioners to sub- 


Thompson’s book as printed in the December 
number of the Scientific Arena, a copy of which 
we send him with these remarks; and we add 
here that many of those who have seen that 
book are making haste to send for our reply as | 
per offer last month. In this way, thank Heaven | 
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scribe for the Microcosm. 

8. Next month the Wave-Theory of Sound, 
and Heat as a Mode of Motion, will be crushed 
out more effectually than ever before. Let those 
interested in the perpetuity of these popular 
theories of science prepare to stand from under. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 


A Subscription-Book for the Times. 
Invariable price, $2.00. Sample copy, (post-paid, ) 
by mail. 


No book on religio-philosophical and scientific 
subjects has proved of such spontaneous demand 
as this. More than 66,000 copies have been sold 
since it first appeared, about ten years ago, and 
without one dollar’s worth of advertising—mere- 
ly by one person telling another of the literary 
treasure he had discovered. The work is even 
now in more exciting demand than when it first 
appeared. It literally ** grows with its growth 
and strengthens with its strength.” 

We want an agent in every county in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, and will positively give 
canvassers every penny over the actual cost of 
producing the volumes, alone for the good the 
book is calculated to do. With this work and 
the Microcosm, almost any agent can make ex- 
cellent pay. Write us for special terms for both 
book and paper. No book ever published has 
been so favorably and enthusiastically noticed 
by the press. 

Here is a mere specimen out of hundreds of 
volunteer press-notices. 


“A Masterly and Triumphant Refutation.” 
[From The Christian News, Glasgow , Scotland.] 

One of the most trenchant and masterly opponents of 
this theory (Darwinism) is Dr. Wilford Hall, of New 
York. Some, time ago he wrote a book entitled The 

Human Life, in which he subjects to a 
searching and critical analysis the strongest arguments 
in favor of evolution advanced by Darwin, Haeckel, 
Huxley, and Spencer, the acknowledged ablest expo- 
nents and advocates of the system. Never, we venture 
to say, in the annals of polemics, has there been a more 
scathing, withering, and masterly refutation, read or 
printed. Dr. Hall moves like a giant among a race of 
pigmies, and his crushing exposures of Haeckel, Darwin 
& Co. are the most sweeping and triumphant we have 
ever read within the domain of controversy, If our 
thoughtful and critical readers have not yet read the 
book, we venture to prophesy that they have a treat 
before them. 

“The Book of the Age." 
[Prom The Methodist Protestant, Baltimore, Ma) 

This is the book of the age, and its unknown author 
need ot bk to no greater literary immortality than the 
production of this work will give him;and thousands 
of the best-educated minds, that have been appalled b: 
the teachings of modern scientists, will up and call 
him blessed." Hitherto it has been the boast of atheistic 
scientists that the opponents of their doctrines have 
never ventured to deny or to solve the scientific facts 
upon which their theories are based. But our author, 
goceptin these very facts, unfolds another gospel; an 
. — fall, Darwin, Haeckel, e£ al, are mere pigmies in his 

ant grasp. 


“The Most Startling and Revolutionary Book.“ 
[From The Brethren at Work, Mount Morris, III.] 

It is unquestionably the most startling and revolution- 
ary bo- published inacentury. There is no escape from 
the massive accumulation of facts and the overpowering 
ap PM of principlesin which the work abounds from 

olid, 
work of Providence, and will not accomplish its mission 
in a generation, It unfolds truths that will stay as long 
as Christ is preached. Although strictly scientific, its 
one aim is the demonstration of a personal God and a 
hereafter for humanity. We never tire reading it. Itis 
an exhaustless mine of Christian truth. Itis the literary 
chef d'auvre of the age. It is worth its weight in dia- 
monds. 

“Meets the Wants of the Church,” 
[From The Dominion Churchman, Toronto, Canada.] 

We most cordially concede to The Problem y Human 
Life the well earned title—the book of the age. Doubtless 
the God of Providence has raised up the author to meet 
the wants of the Church in this time of need. 


Canvassers will be supplied free of cost with 
bundles of this number of the Microcosm, on ap- 
plication, to enable them to leave copies with in- 
telligent families. For information both as to 
the book and the paper, address the Editor, 23 
Park Row, New York. 
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It marks an epoch in the centuries, It isa | ing 


A SENSATIONAL VOLUME APPROACHING. 


The Art and Philosophy of Great Longevity; or 
How to Attain Vigorous and Youthful 
Old Age- 


By The Author of the “Problem of Human Life.” 


This book is now in preparation for the press, 
and claims to unfold the most important system 
of hygienic treatment, for the preservation of 
health and the prolongation of human life, ever 
made known to the world. 

It is based upon a physiological, hygienic and 
anatomical discovery, made by the author 40 
years ago, and by the application of which he 
nas raised himself from a semi-consumptive con- 
dition to his present robust health and almost 
youthful vigor, —now in his 70th year. Jt is 
without the use of medicine of any kind; and al- 
though the treatment is entirely new to the 
medical profession, it acts in strict harmony 
with all correct anatomical science, and all true 
physiological laws. 

When the discovery was first made and the 
treatment first adopted by the author, he was 
reduced by a gradual decline to almost a skele- 
ton, and was given up by his physician to die 
of consumption, —his younger brother, Samuel, 
having just been carried off in that way. The 
persistent application, however, of the new 
treatment from that time to the present, has 
gradually raised him to his present permanent 
condition and weight of 225 pounds of the firm- 
est flesh, as he believes and as others admit, 
possessed by any man of his age living. 

Some 20 years ago he revealed his discovery 
and mode of treatment to Richard F. Stevens, 
M. D., of Syracuse, N. Y., a physician of extend- 
ed physiological and therapeutical research, and 
of wide medical practise. The Doctor was sur- 
prised and even startled by the revelation, and 
could only accept the truth of the claimed dis-! 
covery and its method of application after it had 
been demonstrated in his presence. "The result 
was, that he immediately adopted the treatment 
in his own person and practise, and is now its 
enthusiastic advocate, regarding it as one of the 
most revolutionary and valuable hygienic dis- 
coveries of the century. Writing to a friend in 
this city some months ago, the Doctor says :— 

+ * * * * "Nearly twenty years ago in this city 
Dr. A. Wilford Hall gave me privately a detailed histor 
of a hygienic treatment he had discovered and — 
some twenty years before, and which he had practised 
continuously upon himself up to that time. This history 


included an account of the failnre of his health, the rea- 
sonings and conclusions which led him to adopt wae 


lowipg. 
pue ise 
unctions as to give to his 
degree of solidity, or in o 
gravity, than that by any other man living. I 
earn that he has persistently continued the treatment 
to the present time—forty years in all—and that his pres- 
ent health and vigorous condition may rightfully be 
compared to the ‘bloom of youth," though he is nearly 
seventy years of age, The tests I have made of the 
treatment upon myself and in my practise in the twenty 
years past, have convinced me that great practical ben- 
efit gi be derived by members of the medical profession 
and others from a careful study of the rationale of tho 
treatment as discovered by Dr. Hall, the details of which 
he pro to give in his forthcoming book. A debt of 
gratitude will surely be due him for whatever scientific 
advances he may be able to unfold in the line of assist- 
ing nature to ward off disease, and in the restoration of 
health. R. F. STEVENS M. D.“ 


As soon as the work is ready for the nvblic 
will be announced in the Microcosm. 
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with retail prices. 

1. ‘Proprem or Human Lire," 524 lar 
double-column octavo pages: richly bound in 
cloth, and gold-lettered. It contains the por- 
traits of the six renowned scientists reviewed by 
the author, nanay, Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, 
Haeckel, Helmholtz, and Mayer, and is pro- 
nounced the most 5 scientifico-re- 
ligious book of the century. Price $2. 


9. '*'"UwIVERSALISM ÅGAINST ITSELF,” 9836 oc- 
tavo pages, by the author of the Problem of 
Human Life." It is beautifully bound in cloth, 
gold and black, and is considered the most orig- 

al and remarkable exegesis of Scripture texts 
ever produced. Price $1. 


8. Tae Five Vorumes or THE Microcosm, 
bound substantially in cloth, gold and black, 
containing nearly large royal octavo pages 
each. These five volumes contain the rise, prog- 
ress, and development of the Substantial Philos- 
ophy founded by their editor, and which, it is be- 
lieved, is destined at no distant day to revolu- 
tionize the scientific world. Price $1.50 per 
volume or $7.50 for the set. No progressive, 
thinking man, who cares to keep abreast of the 
times, should neglect to secure these volumes. 


4. ‘Ture WALKS AND WORDS or JESUS," cloth, 
by the late Rev. M. N. Olmstead, an invaluable 

armony of thc Four Gospels, just the book for 
the Sunday School and for every religious fam- 
ily. Price $1. 


b. ‘‘ RETRIBUTION,” cloth, a most instructive 
8 book, by the late eminent scholar, 
W. L. Barnes, Esq., printed and bound in the 
best style of the art, with an elegant symbolical 
steel engraving as a frontispiece. Price 81. 


6. Our condensed pocket WEBSTER Diorion- 
ARY, cloth, 384 pages, containing more than 
25,000 of the principal words of the English 
language, and several hundred unusual words 
not yet found in Webster Unabridged. No person 
who has once used this dictionary will ever be 
without it. Price 40 cents. 


7. Darn or Darn,“ Ze Patton, 
$1. A most excellent work. 


8. TRxr-Boox on Sounn,” by Rev. J. I. Swan 
der, D. D., revised by Dr. Hall. 50 cents. No 
one should be without it, 


9. First Volume of ScrgNTIFIO ARENA, bound 
in cloth. $1. Full of Bubstantialism. 


Single eopies of any of the above named books 
will be sent by mail on receipt of price. Agents 
wanted for these works in every State, and also 
to canvass for this journal. Better terms will be 
given than were ever before offered. 


Appleton's Encyclopedia at a Great Bargain. 


I have had the good fortune to secure a num- 
ber of sets of this leading Encyclopedia of the 
world, complete in 16 volumes each, second hand 
but nearly as good as new, which I have cut down 
in price, in order to raise money, below anythin 
ever before heard of. I will send a good set boun 
in leather on receipt of $30, or a set bound in 
cloth for $24. Or Iwill give uset in leather free, 
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as a premium, to any one who will order, with 

the money, $44 worth of any of my books as in 

the preceding retail price list. Or I will give a 

set in cloth free, for an order for $85 worth of 

the same books. No person who desires general 

information need henceforth be without the re-. 
uisite facilities. All orders for books to be ad-- 
ressed to the Editor of this paper. 


Dr. Wilford Hall's Scientific Library. 
[From the Arena.] 


Tux principles of the Substantial Philosophy, 
with their collateral bearings, which are un- 
folded in Dr. Hall's writings, have cost him 
more than ten eerie of unremitting labor, such 
as few men ides himself have ever per- 
formed. The results of this tireless scientific- 
and philosophical research, as therein elabor- 
ated and set forth, can be found in no other- 
library of books on earth; and those who fail 
of the present opportunity to secure these- 
unique works, at the trifling cost proposed by 
his publishers, will realize a miss link im 
their chain of knowledge, which they may 
always regret and may never be able to supply. 


Eight Volumes that Will Live. 


Tus library consists of the Problem of 
Human Life" ($2) the five volumes of Tug 
MicRooosM, bound in cloth ($7.50, or $1.50 
each), the first volume of the ScrgNTIFIO ARENA, 
bound in cloth ($1), and the Text-Book on. 
Sound ” (50c.), amounting in all to $11. 

By special request of Dr. Hall this entire li- 
brary will be sent to any person by express on 
receipt of $5, if ordered soon, or before the 
plates shall pass into other hands—an event 
probably not far distant. If sent by mail, the 
postage, $1.25, must be added. ould the- 

rson sending $5 on this spacial offer already 
have either of the above eight volumes some 
other book may be substituted, if in our list of 
publications found elsewhere on this page. 

No person who has tasted the fruits of this. 
comforting and elevating system of doctrine, as 
set forth in those volumes, should allow this 
opportunity to go by for leaving to his children 
an heirloom which may prove an almost price- 
less memento in coming generations. Bear in 
mind that this library can only be obtained by 
addressing 

A. WILFORD HALL, 
Editor of the Microcosm, 
23 Park Row, New York. 


THREE CASH PRIZES—830, 820 AND 810. 


We will give the above prizes incash for the best three 
original essays on Substantialism or collateral subjects 
contributed to the Microcosm during this volume—to be 
awarded in the order of merit as above, and each con- 
tributor to be allowed two trials if desired. The essays 
will be printed from mouth to month during the year, one 
or more in each number. They must not ocoupy more 
than one solid page each, or 1,200 words. but may occupy 
half a page or even less; the intrinsic merit and not the 
size of the article to be alone considered, The three suo- 
cessful writers will be announced in No.1, Vol. VII. The 
judges are Henry A. Mott, Ph. D, LL. D., New York; 
Prof. Henry S. Schell, A.M.. New York; and the Rev, Dr. 
James A, Buck, Washington, D. C. No person can hope 
to earn one of these cash prizes who does not study Sub- 
stantlallem and make it his own. We may safely believe 
that some brilliant work will be done during the year in 
these prize essays. EDITOR. 
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INCONSISTENCY OF THE MOLECULAR 
THEORY,—NO. 1. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Modern science teaches that all material 
bodies are constituted of molecules; that these 
molecules are normally separated many times 
their diameters apart—in air not less than 2500 
times; that they are constantly in rapid oscil- 
lation, vibrating at enormous velocity hither 
and thither, in all conceivable directions, their 
velocity in air being about 1500 feet a second; 
and that they never touch each other only as 
they chance to come into collision one with 
another by this incessant bombardment. 

But what is it that gives the molecules of the 
solid steel magnet, for example, their vibra- 
tion, which, according to Sir William Thom- 
son, constitutes the ** mode of motion" called 
magnetism? Or what is it that gives them an- 
other velocity and direction of swing to consti- 
tute the ** mode of motion” called heat? This 
is a question physicists do not pretend to an- 
swer. If pressed by the logical investigator 
for some sort of an answer, they admit that 
every effect ought to have a cause, yet these 
motions of the steel molecules they virtually 
assume to be without a cause, since the force 
of magnetism and the force of heat—as modes 
of molecular motion—are constituted of the 
very motions themselves; and as the motions 
of the molecules can not be the force which 
makes them move without being both thecause 
and the effect of themselves, it follows that 
modern science at the very initial stage of its 
investigation of inert matter stultifies itself 
with à most absurd self-contradiction. 

To say that these material molecules were 
always in motion is to contradict the normal 
and self-evident condition of all matter, which 
is & state of rest instead of a state of motion. 
We prove this by our senses in observing 
bodies of every kind large enough for human 
investigation. Unless a cannon-ball is caused 
to move by some extraneous force mechanic- 
ally applied, it will remain quiescent forever. 
This we can readily see. If itis moved or dis- 
placed by heat, by gravity, by the cycling 
motion of the earth, by the explosion of gun- 
powder, or by any other mechanical force, 
then that force is the cause of its motion, while 
the motion itself is the effect of this applied 
force, as a child can comprehend. 

Physicists who believe in the molecular 


all bodies are in a continual state of motion, 
can not offset this argument, based on the 
normal state of rest of all material bodies, by 
the assumption that the cannon-ball is really 
in a state of motion among its invisible parti- 
cles. This is only one assumption without 
proof with which to proveanother. Molecules 
are separate masses, according to that theory, 
as much so as cannon-balls, only smaller; and 
if the normal condition of a cannon-ball, as a 
mass, is rest, then that of any smaller mass is 
also rest, of logical necessity. If molecules, as 
separate masses, move normally and with- 
out extraneous mechanical force, hundreds of 
feet a second, then cannon-balls should do the 
same as separate masses, and just as bodily as 
do molecules, and to proportionate distances. 

If the normal condition of matter is that of 
motion, as it must be to sustain the molecular 
theory and give color to the assumption that 
all matter in its finest particles is in constant 
oscillation, then plainly, a mass of two mole- 
cules stuck dir ought to move at dis- 
tances and velocities in proportion to size; 
that is to say, & mass of two molecules of air, 
cohering, ought to travel at a velocity of 3,000 
feet a second, instead of 1500. Indeed, if 
motion is the normal condition of matter, the 
greater the quantity of matter, the greater 
should be the amount of motion instead of the 
less. It is so with all normal conditions of 
matter. Weight, for example, is a normal 
condition of matter; hence the more matter 
the more weight all the time, other things be- 
ing equal. Ifthere is any truth in the theory 
that it is normal for small particles of matter 
to move, then larger particles should mani- 
festly move faster, until cannon-balls would 
cp the speed of light, instead of lying 
still. 

How plain, then, that rest, instead of motion, 
is the normal condition of matter! The larger 
the quantity of matter, the more stability, 
the more rest, because the less liable to be 
moved by extraneous force which is the only 
means by which matter, large or small, can 
ever cease to be in its normal state of rest. 
We thus block the game of assumption at 
the very start on the part of molecular 
theorists. We will allow them to assume if 
they wish that molecules exist, for that is com- 
paratively a harmless fancy; but when the 
assume that these molecules are moving wit 
the speed of rifle bullets by an inherent pro- 
perty of matter, the reverse of inertia, we sto 
them right there, and deny the right of n. d 
assumption. They have entrenched upon the 


theory, and who claim that the molecules of | substantial domain of force, which alone is the 
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cause of motion, or change of position in mat- 
ter, whether it be a molecule, a mole-hill, ora 
mountain. 

Thus we demonstrate by ocular oe of 
material bodies which we can see and feel and 
weigh and measure that the normal condition 
of all matter is rest, as implied in the very 
property of inertia, while motion is the abnor- 
mal condition, produced by some extraneous 
cause, since no inert body can either start, 
stop, or change its own motion. In view of 
this fact, the attempt to put the real pro- 
blem in the case still farther away by reducin 
the size of our cannon-balls to these so-calle 
molecules, and then declaring them to be al- 
ways in motion, is to assume imaginary facts 
as the foundation of a grave scientific theory 
at the expense of reason and common sense. 

When this view of matter, force, and mo- 
tion is pressed home to the advocate of the 
molecular theory, he will tell you that the 
motions of the steel molecules are probably 
kept up by the changes of temperature con- 
stantly going on in all bodies around us, and 
that Dee changes of temperature result from 
the varying force and velocity of the collisions 
of the intermolecular ether-particles, which 
material substance, this theory tells us, sur- 
rounds and envelops the molecules of all 
solid bodies, and that the various motions of 
these ether-waves thus constitute heat as a 
mode of motion," as well as light. 

Now can not these profound physicists see 
that in thus seeking to find an adequate cause 
for the movements of the steel molecules in 
this bombardment of intermolecular ether- 
particles, they meet the same difficulty pre- 
cisely as before in having no imaginable cause 
for this etherial motion which causes the steel 
molecules to vibrate. Possibly the little ether- 
molecules are in like manner knocked about 
as the effect of the bombardment of the in- 
teretheric atoms of ozone of the seventh or- 
der of differentiated luminosity,” a la Keely, 
and then again that the little atoms of ozone 
in like manner are knocked into their vibration 
against the ether-particles by the interozonic 
missiles of some other material substance still 
more attenuated than ozone, until finally we 
get down to something so far out of reach 
even of the imagination that it will manifestly 
move without any cause whatever! And thus 
we come again to Dean Swift's profound con- 
clusion, based on this very molecular house 
that Jack built," that 

“There never was a flea so small 
But had other fleas to bite Im; 
And these again have lesser fleas, 
80 on ad infinitum." 

The truth is, scientists who have precipitated 
themselves into this theory of 3 
molecules and atoms, in ake to try to har- 
monize the observed phenomena of science 
with the materialistic doctrine that the whole 
universe is constituted of but matter and 
motion, can now gracefully escape from their 
network of incongruity by accepting the 
beautiful, consistent, and harmonious system 
of Substantialism, which makes all motion 
the non-entitative effect of applied force, 
and all force an immaterial substance and a 
delegated agency with its powers to move 
matter derived from the primordial fountain 
of all force—the infinite and intelligent First 
Cause of all things. 

But no; such a consistent, theistic view of 
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Nature's harmonious order of things smacks 
too much of religion, or ‘ poetic faith," as 
they call it, for the mighty intellects of such 
materialists as Haeckel, who want no non- 
sense about an allwise God mixed up with 
their molecular science! They prefer to butt 
their sapient heads against the first bombard- 
ing molecule their imaginations can conjure 
up, and then stand there utterly confounded 
as to what makes that molecule move, thus 
bewildering themselves with millions of in- 
finitely unsolvable problems in a single grain 
of sand, each equal in point of mystery to that 
of admitting a personal and intelligent God, 
the admission of whose existence would ac- 
count satisfactorily for every inexplicable fact 
in the universe! 

Aman who will accept an infinitely mys- 
terious and inexplicable moving molecule, 
which view involves countless millions of 
similar mysteries in everything he touches, a 
fact which his mind is forced to acknowledge 
according to his theory, and who will still re- 
fuse to accept the one single mystery of an in- 
finitely incomprehensible God, which solves 
every other problem in Nature, exhibits a de- 
gree of scientific puerility and inconsistency 
of which no English adjective can express the 
enormity. The ‘‘ poetic faith” which enables 
a man to believe in the molecular theory of 
present science ought to qualify him for ac- 
cepting polytheism of the most heathenish 
brand. 

But our argument showing the inconsist- 
ency of the molecular theory is not yet any- 
where near its culmination.—(Continued 1n 
next number.) 
— — — 
PRIZE ESSAY, No. 2. 
5ubstartialism versus Mottonism. 


BY D. JAMES. 
The wave theory or motion theory of force 
is scientifically objectionable. 
I. Because it requires two postulates—mat- 
ter and undulations—when a single postulate 
of active immaterial substance is sufficient. 
II. If heat is an effect of agitated material 
and universal ether, the quantity of heat in the 
universe ought constantly to increase, because 
the source according to the theory is always 
active. If a constant agitation of the ocean 
roduced heat, the temperature of the ocean 
would constantly rise but for radiation. The 
ether ocean has no where to radiate, hence 
should get hotter and hotter. 
III. Since all the diverse manifestations of 
force, or force in its different forms, are often 
observable in the same place and at the same 
time, we must suppose as many distinct 
systems of ether undulation to. occur at the 
same time and place, without the slightest 
mutual interference, which is an impossible 


su e e 

R . Light being a composition of seven dif- 
ferent elementary rays, we must suppose that 
seven different and distinct systems of waves 
can be so united or combined, that they may 
be afterwards separated without alteration as 
to size, etc.—another impossible supposition. 
Regarding white light as a composite sub- 
stance consisting of seven different elementary 
substances, there is no difficulty in the case, 
since even the material world presents a 
great number of analogous cases. 
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V. Waves are not reflectible in any proper 
sense of reflection. If they were, there is no 
telling what angle the reflection would 
take, as that would depend upon what point 
in the curve of the wave-form would happen 
to strike the reflecting surface. 

VI. Vision is inexplicable by the wave-hy- 

thesis; forit is impossible to conceive how 
the delicate outlines and features of an object 
can be copied by waves and conveyed to 
the eve, when there are so many disturbing 
impediments and counteracting obstacles on 
the route. The eye can have no other sen- 
sation, in this case, than that of motion. Just 
think of red motion, green motion, etc! Then 
think of brown motion, gray motion, etc., as 
a combination of many other motions! 

VII. Photography is also unexplainable on 
the hypothesis that light is but the motion of 
matter, for it is simple nonsense to suppose 
that ware-motions are subject to the chemical 
action of acids, ete. Photography necessarily 
requires light to be a substance in order to be 
acted upon chemically, and permanently af- 
fixed to a plate. 

VIII. Since the different colors of the solar 
spectrum are each dependent on waves of de- 
finite size and length, a combination of red 
and green waves ought to produce an average 
wave, the originals being destroyed. If white 
light is focused by a sun glass, heat is pro- 
duced. Therefore, the light-waves are con- 
verted into heat-waves. 

IX. The undulatory theory contradicts that 
common sense by which light is regarded as an 
objective immaterial entity. The continued 
motion of a cannon-ball, for instance, requires 
a motive force to accompany the ball to keep 
itin motion. Force must have an objective 
existence independent of the motion it gives 
to a moving body. 

We can not suppose that the material 
ether circulating in the cannon-ball moves the 
ball by the agitation of itself or the undulation 
of the ball's particles. The term nfbtion is 
used to express the change of position in space 
which is characteristic of a moving body. The 
word motion, therefore, can not mean the 
cause of the motion. 

XI. That an inert body can not move itself, 
is a well-known truism.  Inertia is only 
another name fer weight; therefore, force 
which produces weight must be an active 
agent, having an objective existence. Waves, 
therefore. can not be made to explain the 
motion of a cannon-ball, because the waves 
themselves can no more move without ex. 
traneous force than can the ball. The ball 
can not continue in motion of itself, and the 
motion can not be attributed to inertia, for 
inertia is a pr y of matter when subjected 
to gravity. Remove gravity or weight and 
inertia vanishes. 

XII. Finally, since all tangible and acknowl- 
edged substances, from the densest to the 
rarest, are strictly subject to the law of re- 
flection when striking the surface of a station- 
ary body—the angle of reflection being always 
equal to the angle of incidence—and, since 
light, heat and sound always obey the same 
law, the conclusion is inevitable, that they are 
also substantial entities. The reflectibility, 
refrangibility and condensibility of the forces 
are easily explainable upon the substantial 
hypothesis. The wave theory, on the con- 
trary, simply masses difficulty in every case, 
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and renders an intelligible or rational explana- 
tion of force wholly impossible. It is only 
another instance of the futility of the a priori 
rocess of reasoning, and the sooner it yields 
the simple, common sense teaching of Sub- 
stantialism, the better for modern science. 

XIII. The word motion is improperly used 
in physics. We are told that '' momentum is 
the quantity of motion" of a moving body, 
etc. This is an absurd statement. ‘‘ Momen- 
tum" is the measure of the stored up motive- 
force of a moving body. When a catapult 
hits à wall, its motive-force is transferred to 
the wall, and this is what causes the wail to 
move. The catapult, if gravity were removed 
has no weight, no moving inertia. Hence, 
man uses gravity to assist him in the case of 
all mechanical results. 

XIV. Since all space is equally occupied by 
this undulating ether, within as well as with- 
out material bodies, according to the current 
theory, no kind of material substance ought to 
affect light or heat in any way, or in any 
manner interrupt or divert its rays. The 
ether ought to agitate or undulate inside of a 
material boag just the same as outside, and 
there should be no such thing as opacity even 
in a block of coal. Fogs and clouds ought not 
to diminish light or heat, or intercept them at 
all. The man in a dungeon, or the diver at 
the bottom of the ocean, ought to see as well 
as the one on the surface of the ground 
under a clear sky at noonday. Refrangi- 
bility, reflectibility and condensibility ought 
not to be the properties of a mere wave 
effect produced by agitated ether. As matter 
presents ro obstruction to the ether itself, why 
should its waves be affected by material bodies 
in any way? But since the substantial cloud 
intercepts light, the conclusion is unavoidable, 
that light is substantial also. Light, heat and 
sound, as immaterial substances, can be re- 
fracted, concentrated and reflected just as 
material substances can, and we are compelled 
therefrom to conclude that they are substan- 
tial entities. 

XV. The wave theory ought to permit 
gravity as well as light, heat, magnetism and 
electricity to be etherial undulations, for the 
sake of uniformity at least. What is it that 
excites these waves? There must be some 
force behind them. Is this force also motion, 
and the cause of itself? A cubic foot of cork 
contains as much ether space as a cubic foot of 
iron, and ought to contain an equal number of 
these jelly waves. It, therefore, should weigh 
as much as iron, if gravity be but the action 
of ether-waves. 

The undulatory philosophy is one of ever- 
increasing difficulties and absurdities. The 
scientific darkness becomes more intense the 
further we advance. Toattempt to deny the 
basic principles of Substantialism, that force 
of whatever character is an immaterial sub- 
stance in the very necessity of things, is to 
run away from the light of truth—the farther 
one goes the worse he is lost. 

You are doing a good work in exposing the 
fallacy of the motion-theories of current 
science, and future students of natural philoso- 

hy will remember your labors with gratitude. 
Rothin but Substantialism can save the 
scientific world from the intellectual gloom 
which up to the present decade has over- 
shadowed it. Let the Microcosm have free 
course among our educators and our colleges, 
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and I predict that the candid and independent 
thinkers among them will not long hesitate to 
avow their convictions that e motion- 
theories of prosent science have seen their 
day, and that the only true philosophy is that 
of Substantialism. 

Vossburg, Miss. 

— e ———— 
PRIZE ESSAY No. 3. 


Substantialism, 


BY J. F. LUKENS. 


I don’t know that I should say I run in this 
race for the prize; ‘‘ they that run in a race run 
all; but one receives the prize;" and I, a pen 
blunt man, could not expect successfully to 
compete with the numerous D. D.'s and 
LL. D.'s that will likely be on the tapis. I 
write for the benefit it will be to myself and 
possibly that I may suggest some ideas to 
others. 

In this case it will not be legitimate to quote 
or steal any of Wilford's thunder that he has 
been bottling up for these many years; but to 
state what we may chance to know or think 
we know on this subject, derived from other 
sources. 

I believe the author avers that his object in 
espousing substantiality, was to vindicate the 
substantialism of the soul in contradistinction 
tothe pseudo philosophy of Agnosticism and 
Materialism. Hence any thing that corrob- 
orates the claim of entity to the soul or the 
dual existence of the human, will be relevant 
to the case. Were that all the object had in 
view, I might right here leap the dark chasm 
and come to the conclusion in a nut-shell. 
Paul says, There is a natural body and there 
is a spiritual body,"—not will be or may be, 
but is, in the present tense—there could not be 
a body of nothing, that is a manifest ab- 
surdity. 

There is a something attendant on every 
human being, taking cognizance and record 
of his actions; what he does to improve and 
make something of self; how he uses his 
talents or faculties ; from the day of his birth 
to the day of his death, which constitutes and 
holds the book of life of that individualalone; 
what that something is, though seen darkly 
by the masses, was seen and answered un- 
equivocally by the Apostle, when he said 
there is a spiritual body." 

A prevalent belief among the masses, and 
some good authority, too, is that memory con- 
sists of indelible impressions made in, on or 
among the brain cells. Upham says, It is a 
matter of knowledge that some change takes 
place in the organ of sensation in connection 
with the brain, but further than this we are 
involved in uncertainty." Also mentions 
* opening the cells of memory." And, 

* Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 

Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain, 

Awake but one and lo, what myriads rise, 

Each stamps its image as the other fles,” 
And immediately à symposium of Philoso- 
phers, Tray Blanche and Sweetheart join in 
the chase, without taking a sober second 
thought. The brain holding indelible impres- 
sions, impressions stamped thereon of every 
thing that occurs in & life of sixty to a hun- 
dred years! It is preposterous and absurd, 
that the delicate soft brain, which at every 
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| pulsation is being flooded with highly electri- 

ed arterial blood. and at the next pulsation a. 
reverse flow of the same blood, bereft of its 
life principle, but loaded with effete and car- 
boniferous matter to be gotten out of the 
system, and what is this effete matter?— 
Simply worn out brain. 

Physiologists say that we cannot think a 
thought without consuming brain, and that 
every physical action represents a consump- 
tion of muscle; and that the whole physical 
body may be or is completely changed and 
substituted by new matter, in the course of 
seven years, If the bones, tendons and cal- 
louses of the body be all renewed in the stated 
time, it is not only feasible, but reasonable 
that the brain be renovated in much less time, 
especially in the case of persons who use their 
brains (which are comparatively few); but 
something behind the brain takes cognizance 
of the impressions; that something is stated 


by the Apostle, heretofore quoted. 
Ihave been a little specific on this point to 
show that the brain is not and could not be 


the receptacle and record of things that are 
remembered for any considerable time; but 
is only the medium through which 1mpres- 
sions are conveyed to and from the incorpo- 
real, dual or Spiritual body. 

Chemistry says, Light, Caloric, Electricity 
and Galvanism are imponderable agents; 
that they are efficient and powerful agents 
peraaps no one doubts—if agents to do some- 
hing they must be something—the old style 
Rule of Three” will tell us no cause no effect. 
To the foregoing should have been added 
Sound, Oder and Attraction. 

That Electricity is à substance no scientist 
denies, or if so I never heard of him, yet no 
one can weigh it or see it when undisturbed ; 
but must judge it by its effects when its equi- 
librium is disturbed; in which case, if it have 
a suitable track to travel, it will fly to the op- 
posite side of the globe in a fraction of a 
second to restore its balance. And if it have 
& bad road to travel, it rips and tears up 
things in the quickest and most fearful man- 
ner of any agent known to mankind. 

Heat is, perhaps, the next most horrible and 

werful decomposing agent; philosophers 
call it an agent; if an agent, it must be a sub- 
stance. 

Light is also one of the imponderable 
agents, and beats electricity in the speed of its 
flight. Is more mild and feminine in its oper- 
ations than its other co-workers, is one of the 
indispensibles in the economy of nature; for 
about all vegetable and animal life depend, to 
a more or less extent, on its benign influence 
and effects—must be a substance if it have any 
effects. 

Odor, I need not take space or time to, as 
its substantialism is not denied. : 

Sound, the much mooted question, belongs 
to the same category of things adapted to 
peace sensibilities, sound being adapted to 

e special sense of hearing, differs from light, 
caloric, etc., the same as hearing differs from 
the other sensibilities. If sound were not a 
substance it would be an amomaly in nature; 
though according to the Undulationists, Light, 
Caloric and Sound are nothings, but some 
peculiar mode-of-motion, or shuffling, ad- 
vancing and retreating of something else that 
they can see or feel, or some imaginable fine 
something mixed with the air, having no tan- 
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ible existence, but manufactured specifically 
y the imagination to answer a specific purpose 
in a recessitous case. 

The tick of a watch can be heard through a 
long stick of timber of many tons weight. 
The wave theory says the whole is put to 
* advancing and retreating" in waves having 
crest, sinus and N with force adequate 
to put the air at the other end into similar 
waves, producing condensations and rarefac- 
tions sufficient to raise the temperature and in- 
crease the speed sixteen per cent., and be potent 
to put tons of tympanums all in a similar and 
consonant vibration—like water waves—for 
the waving must be similar in all the mediums 
through which the sound passes. It beats the 
Keely motor; after all Keely may have some 
kind of a natural or artificial friction screech- 
ing bug in his *'sensitized" cylinder which 
does the mighty works claimed. It would be 
a slander on children to call this childish ; they 
are born with better judgment; it is the 
machinations of the adult brain, stultified 
with learned ignorance, 

West Mansfield, O. 


— . — 


A GREAT DISCOVERY WANTED. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


One of the most important and valuable dis- 
overies of this or any other age, and one 
which seems every way feasible, is a chemical 
process by which bodies, vegetable or animal, 
can be ees or turned into stone before 
they shall have time to decay or change their 
natural appearance, thus preserving the form 
and features even of deceased friends, perfect 
for all time, as when last seen alive. 

That this is within the possibilities of chem- 
ical science is plainly evident from the fact 
that by at present unknown processes and 
agencies bodies of human beings after burial 
do actually petrify and become solid rock 
under certain occult chemical conditions. 

It is also a well-known fact, often confirmed 
by observation, that small animals, as well as 
various forms of vegetable production, are 
found petrified—changed to absolute stone— 
and by no doubt a very simple combination of 
gases or denser fluids, could the chemist only 
know how to prosecute these proper stages of 
combination in his laboratory. 

Take, for example, the bushel or more of 
hickory-nuts recently found in a cave near 
Lexington, III., beautifully changed into 
stone, and every corrugation of the nuts per- 
fect; or take the still more wonderful conver- 
sion of whole forests of standing trees into 
rock, and their primeval resin into crystal, as 
seen in Colorado and Arizona. 

We came across an old petrified forest in 
South Park, near Pike's Peak, some twenty- 
seven years ago, when Denver was a paper 
city, with only one adobe hovel and a haystack 
as its sum total. This forest consisted of 
enormous pine stumps, some eight to ten feet 
high, with the remnants of the trees as they 
had broken off and fallen, stretched out upon 
the prame in broken slabs, blocks, and ir- 
regular fragments of solid stone, indicatin 
the hight of some of those trees when stand- 
ing to be not less than 300 feet. 

e cam a day in this gorgonian grove, 
to take observations of the magnificent ex- 
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hibition of its wonders, and to try to dis- 
cover, if possible, Nature's unknown art of 
embalming by conversion into stone. 

Some of these trees were carefully measured, 
and found to be 33 feet in circumference at a 
hight of six or eight feet above the ground; 
and by counting the exogenous or yearly 
growths of the wood, it was ascertained that 
one of these trees had been more than eleven 
hundred years old when it ceased growing. 

In conversation recently with Gen. John C. 
Fremont on the subject of this mighty forest, 
he expressed his regret that he had not gone 
out of his way to visit that wonder when he 
first crossed the Rocky Mountains to Califor- 
nia, as the Indians had advised him to do. 

How these trees were changed into stone in 
this dry and open prairie, and by what chem- 
ical process the petrifaction took place, are 
the great problems which it is the duty as well 
as t s Elo of some original genius and 
chemical investigator to solve. here is the 
distinguished chemist, Dr. Henry A. Mott? 
Our thoughts turn instinctively to him as pos- 
sibly the coming man of renown who is des- 
tined to play the part of a male Gorgon (not in 
the sense of terrific ugliness, for he is alto- 
gether too handsome a man for that) to turn 
everything he looks upon into solid stone? 
Here is the 1 of a hundred lifetimes, 
and one entirely within the range of the pos- 
sibilities. ; 

The Heal, or dubstantial, in the Forces of 
Nature and in the Spiritual World. 


BY J. W. LOWBER, PH. D., LL. D. 


Number 1. 


The following articles are a condensation of 
a chapter in the author's new book—‘ The 
Struggles and Triumphs of the Truth.” 
We have always believed that a true phi- 
losophy is in perfect harmony with the Bible. 
It is a relic of heathenism to claim that a 
thing can be theologically true and philosoph- 
ically false. A true philosophy can in no 
sense conflict with a pure religion. There has 
been so much skepticism connected with the 
different theories of the past, that religious 
people are inclined to reject every system of 
Philosophy. There have been in the past true 
bilosophers that occupied the golden mean 
tween extremes, and I think that such also 
live at the present time, There is, however, 
a tendency to deny the reality of everythin 
except matter, and to make the spiritua 
world simply a myth. Christian philosophers 
have long maintained that there is spiritual 
substance as wellas material substance. Dr. 
McCosh, in ** The Divine Government," makes 
a distinction between material and immaterial 
substance. The expression, Spiritual Sub- 
stance, is found on page 335. Dr. Hall, of 
New York, is, however, the first to emphasize 
the fact that there is something substantial 
in the forces of nature. I agree with Dr. O. 
A. Burgess, Pres, Garfield, and many others, 
that there is much truth in the position of Dr. 
Hall. Ilike Huxley's Physiology, and believe 
nearly everything he says; but I still believe 
that man has a spirit as well asa body. So I 
believe that Prof. Tyndall's experiments in 
the main are correct; but, notwithstanding 
that fact, I am satisfied that the forces of 
nature are something more than simply wave 
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motion. I will try to make this plain in the 
present series of articles, 

Some insist that Dr. Hall has simply re- 
vived the old Newtonian theory of light. In 
that they are mistaken, for I spent a week 
with Dr. Hall, and I know that his position 
differs entirely from that of Newton. In the 
seventeenth century so much had been learned 
nbout the behavior of light, that 5 
begun to inquire about the nature of light itself. 
The question, What is light? is not as een 
answered as some might suppose. Although 
it is by the means of light that we see every- 
thing, light itself is invisible. The sunbeam, 
which you think you see shining through a 
crack in the window-shutter, is only particles 
of dust, so acted on by light that (uy shine, 
und thus become visible. We look to the 
shining of the moon which is only reflected 
from thesun, Although the light must exist 
at the place where we see the moon, it is in- 
visible, unless reflected by the little satellite. 
Newton believed light to be invisible particles 
of matter. He tried to calculate how small 
these particles could be and not injure the eye. 

Christian Huygens, a Dutch astronomer, 
suggested the wave theory of light; and New- 
ton, who believed in the same theory of 
sound, could not well reject it. As Huygens 
insisted that light is a vibration, it is evident 
that there must be something between us and 
the sun to vibrate. To meet this difficulty, he 
had to suppose space filled with a jelly-like 


substance, called luminiferous ether. He had 
to suppose that substance sufficiently fine to 
pass between the atoms of even solid bodies, 


und that the sun and other luminous bodies 
caused it to vibrate, so that its undulations 
strike upon our eyes, and give rise to the sen- 
sation of sight. This theory has entirely too 
many suppositions, and it fails to account for 
all the phenomena of light. This jelly-like 
material substance, striking upon the eyes, 
would be as likely to put them out as would 
the material particles of Newton's emission 
“theory. This luminiferous ether has been 
shown in ‘‘Christian Thought," to be one of 
the fictions of science. 
Forth Worth, Texas. 


oo 
The Magnet in Substantialism. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 

There is no single piece of scientific appa- 
ratus known to philosophical investigators so 
important for the demonstration of the truth 
of Substantialism, as relates to a possible im- 
mortality for man, as the common steel mag- 
net. Its conclusiveness in favor of the central 
proposition of the Substantial Philosophy— 
that the forces of nature ure objective entities, 
at the same time immaterial substances in op- 
position to the mode-of-motion theories of the 
schools—is so overwhelming that to deny it is 
to expose one's total incapability of reasonin 
logically on any philosophical subject. Indeed, 
so self evident is the proof of Substantialism 
derived from the action of magnetic force 
upon a ponderable mass of iron at a distance, 
that the most untrained person has only to be 
shown the proper use of a magnet for a single 
half-hour to become an intelligent convert to 
that philosophy. Many witnesses can attest 
to this fact. I have shown the effects of the 
magnet, in lifting bits of iron, to persons who 
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had not the slightest conception of such possi- 
ble entity as an ‘‘immaterial substance," and 
at once have opened their minds to a new 
world of substantial existences. 

There is scarcely an intelligent person who 
has not seen or at least heard of a common 
horse-shoe magnet, though there are very few 
who had formed a true conception of its vast 
significance in the realm of scientilic research 
previous to the publication of the ** Problem 
of Human Life." The conceptions of the 
most profound physicists previous to that 
event, concerning the true nature of magnet- 
ism as a dynamic agent, were either extremely 
vague or wholly erroneous. 

ake even as profound and learned a savant 
as Sir William Thomson, as an illustration of 
that entire class of physical investigators, and 
his attempted explanation of magnetism, in 
his great address before the students of the 
Midland Institute at Birmingbam, England, a 
few years ago, must strike the mind of an in- 
telligent believer in Substantialism as not only 
pitiable but puerile in the extreme. That 
test of modern thinkers proved himself to 
E so utterly in the mode-of-motion fog of cur- 
rent scholasticism that he deliberately told 
those students that ‘‘magnetism is nothing 
more nor less than the rotary motion of the 
rticles of the steel magnet." Yet not only 
ose students, but the whole scientific world; 
barring Substantialists, accepted the absurdity 
as authoritative scientific truth. 

The fact is, Sir William Thomson was a 
consistent motionist in the extreme sense of 
that term. He not only believed in the wave- 
theory of sound, in the undulatory theory of 
light and in heat as a mode of motion, but he 
had enough native and intrinsic congruity in 
his solid Scotch make-up to see that if all 
these motion-theories were true, it would be 
but the climax of inconsistency to regard 
magnetism and electricity as anything but 
corresponding modes of motion of some sort 
of material particles. 

He saw, as every sound logician should see, 
that as magnetism did not stir the intervening 
air, and as it did not move the mass of iron it 
lifted, except bodily, it must therefore be the 
rotation of the particles of the steel magnet. 
His common sense told him that no sort of 
material threads could extend away from the 
magnet to seize the piece of iron and lift it 
bodily, since a sheet of glass placed between 
the magnet and the piece of iron would have 
not the slightest effect in cutting off the lifting 

wer of the magnetism. But of course he 

ad formed no conception of such a depart- 
ment of entitative existence as immaterial 
substance. This single fact was a total bar to 
his comprehending the subject. 

Such an idea as that any substance in nature 
could be immaterial, would have been pro- 
nounced by him as paradoxical in the extreme, 
if not an absolute self-contradiction, To such 
cultured and consistent scientific intellects 
there is no substance in the universe except 
matter, and no force in the universe except 
the motion of material particles. Hence the 
force of magnetism which lifts a mass of iron, 
not being matter, since it acts through the 
densest of material bodies as if nothing were 
present, can be nothing except the other alter- 
native—motion; and since it must be motion 
and nothing else, to maintain the slightest 
harmony with sound, heat and light, that rep- 


resentative physicist of the University of 
Edinburg, and President of the Royal Society 
of Great Britain, gravely assured the two 
hundred students of the Midland Institute and 
the assembled scientific wisdom of the city of 
Birmingham, that ‘magnetism is nothing 
more nor less than the rotary motion of the 
particles of the steel magnet.’ 

Seriously, we ask, can it be possible that 
such an educated intellect—so crammed with 
classic lore, scientific scholasticism, physical 
and metaphysical research and mechanical ex- 

rimentation, in which in every conceivable 
instance there must have seemed to exist a 
practical and cogent relation between cause 
and effect—can it be possible, I ask, that such 
& representative physicist could have been 
satisfied to leave that assemblage of students 
and scientists with such a sham, stupid and 
monstrously absurd explanation of magnetism 
as the one he gave them? 

Place a handful of common tacks on a glass 
or porcelain plate, and then pass the poles of 
a magnet below the plate, moving it criss- 
cross and in circles, and watch the tacks dart- 
ing hither and thither, following the minutest 
movements of the magnet! Whatconceivable 
idea can the rational mind form, when disin- 
thralled of the theoretic shackles of modern 
scholasticism, save that an immaterial sub- 
stance radiates from those magnetic poles, 

unimpeded through the glass, fastens 
itself to the same potential substance in the 
tacks, and thus holds and manipulates them 
according to a fixed law of nature? What in- 
tellect, possessing the least originality. could 
for one moment conceive it possible that the 
rotary motion of the steel particles of the 
magnet among themselves, even if such 
rotary motion were a fact, could have any ef- 
fect whatever on the distant tacks? Yet the 
amazing fact stares us in the face, that the 
foremost physicist of the age, was forced into 
that very monstrosity of philosophical think- 
ing alone because he had not heard of the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy, or because some kind 
friend had not called his attention to the 
„Problem of Human Life.” What a pity 
that the great Sir William, previous to that 
unfortunate episode, had not in his travels 
stumbled upon a stray copy of that “funny 
book,” as Prof. Tyndall called it, and have 
saved himself and his posterity the humiliation 
of that futile as well as fatal definition of 
magnetism—the ‘rotary motion of the steel 
particles of the magnet.” 

Prof. Tait, professor of physics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburg, and the rising compeer of 
Sir William Thomson, but vastly less con- 
sistent, came out squarely in favor of heat as 
an objective entity, at about tbe same time 
that Sir William displayed his remarkable 
scientific acumen before the Midland students 
at Birmingham. Yet that eminent professor 
of physics, while giving a crushing backset to 
the theory of heat as a mode of motion, in 
direct conflict with the science taught in all 
the colleges, lacked the scientific intuition and 
consistency to grasp the other forms of 
natural energy or phenomena-producing 
causes and wheel them into the same category 
with heat as substantial entities. 

It seems amazing that a man who was 
capable of breaking away from heat as a 
mode of motion could be so seriously lackin 
in originality as not to include light, sound, 
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magnetism, electricity, gravitation and any 
other form of natural force which is known to 
be the cause of any observed effect. But such 
was the fact, and such is also the startling 
fact with a majority of our great professors of 
physics in the colleges and universities of this 
country. Unlike Prof. Tait, however, they 
believe everything to be motion that is not 
matter. He did make one exception in heat 
as an objective existence, though whether he 
regarded heat as finely attenuated matter or 
highly concentrated motion, he did not tell us 
because, perhaps, he had even yet formed no 
real intelligent conception of the existence of 
immaterial substance. 

But not so with the great mass of the 
physical professors of our colleges. With 
them matter and motion constitute the entire 
universe—immaterial substance being to them 
incomprehensible. Hence, the inevitable ten- 
dency of our present av e college system 
of education toward materialism and infidelity. 
Although many of these professors are Chris- 
tian men and able theologians, they never 
think that their vague and unsatisfactory 
motion-theories of science lead directly and 
logically to the atheistic doctrine of soul as a 
mode of motion of the material particles of the 
brain, just as sound is but the motion of the 
material particles of the air. They seem in- 
capable of profiting from the lesson given 
them by Prof. Haeckel in his History of 
Creation,” that the only logical conclusion de- 
ducible from the teaching of the colleges 
concerning the physical forces as modes of 
motion, is, that the life, soul and mental 
phenomena are but corresponding modes of 
motion of organic matter, and consequently 
that there is no God except the normal motions 
of matter under the natural laws and forces, 

As the motion-theories of the natural forces 
are still taught and insisted upon by our 
Christian professors, we reluctantly charge 
that they are unconsciously aiding and abbet- 
ting materialism of the worst kind, and thus 
1 strengthening the hands of Ger— 
man and English atheists in their denial of the 
existence of the soul as an entity or anything 
capable of salvation; and that they are ac- 
tually helping these enemies of the church to 

rove that death ends all. For plainly, if 
orce of any kind is but the motion of matter, 
then all force must be motion and nothing 
else, as the only logical inference from present 
science. It follows inevitably, if these motion- 
theories of force be true, that when the brain- 
particles cease to vibrate (as both the effect 
and cause of vital, psychical and mental force), 
and when this material organism shall become 
quiescent in death, then must these modes of 
motion absolutely cease to exist, just as sound- 
force, being simple motion, ceases to exist 
whenever the air-particles cease to vibrate. 
Such is the only logical deduction from 
modern science. 

From all this reasoning we can plainly see. 
the necessity of Substantialism in its revolu- 
tionary crusade against current science, flash» 
ing out as it does its assuring rays of hope like 
a calcium light shining in a dark place. 

At the advent of the Substantial Philosophy 
ten years ago, it found the religious world un- 
consciously but rapidly drifting toward mater- 
ialistic skepticism by this same persistent in- 
culcation of the motion-theories of the natural 
forces. The greatest religious philosophers of 
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both continents at that time, stood utterly 

bewildered and helpless before the arguments 

of Prof. Haeckel on the motion-theory of the 

soul as invincibly deduced from the science of 

the schools. Witness the predicament of the 

distinguished Joseph Cook, as pointed out in 
. the “Problem of Human Life,” at page 71. 

But that eminent lecturer and Christian 
philosopher, thanks to the light of Substantial- 
ism, now sees things very differently, and 
would be more than a match for a score of 
such materialists as Proiessors Haeckel and 
Huxley. In one of his recent lectures he 
boldly declared that “No logical thinker can 
be an atheist or materialist who will carefully 
study the steel magnet,—that within its mys- 
terious operations, when properly analyzed, 
are to be found the hidden scientific evidences 
of the existence of God and of the clear possi- 
bilities of a future life for man.” 

So say all substantialists. It was, in fact, 
the operations of this same little magnet which 
as a God-given key first unlocked to the 
founder of Substantialism the logical door 
which led to the great storehouse of scientific 
evidence by which he was enabled to repudiate 
and annihilate every motion-theory of force 
as taught in the text-books, and itis thatsame 
unmistakable revelation from God's book of 
nature which in the hands of conscientious ex- 
perimentors will drive away all lurking doubts 
of the existence of the substantial soul of man 
while dispelling every reasonable fear con- 
cerning a hereafter for humanity, 


— 
The Explosion of Meteors—A Mystery. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

There is scarcely a problem known to science 
which presents such insuperable difficulties to 
a rational and satisfactory solution as that of 
the true cause of meteoric explosions; and 
this question is now producing considerable 
agitation among scientific investigators. It 
is not a mere opinion that is wanted as to the 
cause of this strange phenomenon, but a sys- 
tem of known facts in science and especially 
in mechanics, with logical deductions there- 
from, which may form a probable and reason- 
able basis for explaining the cause of such 
explosions. 

Ve have had the rare pleasureof witnessing 
one such heavenly wonder. A meteor of the 
apparent size of our moon, though, of course, 
much exaggerated on account of its brilliancy, 
passed at an elevation of about twenty de- 
grees horizontally from west to east along the 
northern horizon, when suddenly in the north- 
east it burst into myriad scintillating frag- 
ments, somewhat as a large skyroc et ex- 
plodes, each f ent or spark going out and 
apparently dissipating itself within a short 
distance from the center of explosion, leaving 
a lightish, smoky cloud surrounding the spot, 
as also a faint trace of the same color for a 
minute or so in its trail. 

About half a minute after the explosion oc- 
curred a loud report, as of the sound of a can- 
non, was heard, showing the meteor to have 
been about six or seven miles away; while 
just previous to the report a roaring sound 
was heard from the train of the meteor resem- 
bung somewhat the passage of a distant train 
of cars. 
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We have frequently been requested by cor- 
respondents to give in the Microcosm some 
sort of solution to this problem; but we con- 
fess that up to the present time no satisfactory 
explanation has occurred to our mind. 

e have received from one of our contribu- 
tors a very ingenious and critical paper sug- 
gesting a solution of the mystery, but so 
manifestly defective in some respects that we 
advised the writer to withhold it and try again. 
We now ask our scientific readers to think of 
this problem, and try if some satisfactory con- 
clusion cannot be arrived at. 

Dr. Richard F. Stevens, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has for some time been engaged in correspond- 
ence with scientific institutions in different 
parts of the country for the collection of all 
the known facts and conclusions on the sub- 
ject with a view of giving an epitome of such 
data, even should they not amount to a satis- 
factory solution. Let each reader who may 
fancy he has an original idea on the subject 
study it well and then report it very briefly to 
the Microcosm. - 

We will only add that our own mind has 
been busily at work at odd times, even for 
months past, in trying to master this enigma 
of physical philosophy, and although we have 
as I reached mno positive solution of the 
problem, we begin to see one in the distance 
as through a glass darkly. When all the facts 
and suggestions within reach shall have been 
collected, if the mystery is not satisfactorily 
explained, we may try what can be done, 
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Can Life-Force and Mind- Force Exist Separate 
from Matter! 


Dn. WiLFORD HALL. 


Dear Sir: I recently met a thinker who 
came at me in this way: We acknowledge 
that matter and force are indestructible, as 
tenga By philosophy. Force can neither be 
increased nor decreased in quantity, but it can 
be concentrated and transmitted; and the 
transmission of it is what we mean by the 
forces of Nature made subservient by orto the 
will of man." 

This has but little bearing on the question 
of immortality, although from a strictly scien- 
tifie view such investigations are of great 
value, When these special or individual forces 
come to manifest themselves, they are ab- 
sorbed into a general or universal fountain of 
force which takes in all smaller forces, and 
which is but a restatement of the old proposi- 
tion that the one contains the many. 

Following up this line of thought, then, and 
the universal mind is the enduring mind, as it 
swallows up all individual minds. And so, 
also, with life-force. The result is the ab- 
sorbing of the individual total (humanity), and 
the existence only of the general (God), which 
never dies. 

I am not able to give a clear or satisfactory 
answer to this, though I believe I have read 
what would seem to explain it somewhere in 
your writings, but have notseen it Jately. If 
you have time, I would like very much to have 

ou give a short explanation of the difliculty. 

am making Substantialism something of a 
study, and I hope ere long to master it. 

Yours very truly, 


Lincoln, Neb. G. C. SMALL 


No. 3, 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


There seems to be no difficulty in compre- 
hending the simple principle of philosoph 
that the specialized forms of force called Mind, 
Life, Soul and Spirit, after their schooling 
isolation in the “(human form divine," may 
retain their individual forms in the shape of 
conscious entities and organized personalities ; 
and though these forms of force may return, 
when separated from material structures, to 
the great fountain of all intelligent force, they 
may and no doubt will still be permitted to re- 
tain their conscious and personal individuality. 

We see no reason why the mind-force and 
life-force of human beings should not retain 
their individual and personal character when 
admitted into the realm of the universal mind- 
force and life-force now constituting the intel- 
ligent force-fountain called God, any more 
than why this universal force-fountain itself 
should be incapable of conscious, intelligent 
action. 

If God, as the aggregate fountain of all con- 
scious intelligence, can be conceived of as 
capable of exercising vital and mental powers 
in the creation of the universe, it is strainin 
a logical point to say that vital and menta 
organisms, manifestly made in the image of 
God, should not be permitted to retain a god. 
like personal and conscious individuality after 
leaving their material existence. 

Although magnetism, gravity, heat, elec- 
tricity, and other forms of unconscious force 
do actually fall back after use into the general 
force-element, there to be conserved as inte- 
gral portions of the same, it in no manner 
conflicts with rationality to suppose that such 
forms of force as light, heat, sound, etc., 
might retain their individual identity or char- 
-acteristics for a time after returning to the 
force-element, should there be any special use 
in such retention. That there is a special use 
and even necessity for the life-force and mind- 
force of humanity retaining its individual per- 
sonality after it leaves the material body it 
has inhabited here, and so on to eternity, 
would seem every way consistent with the 
nature of such rational, self-conscious and god- 
like personality. No other view can be taken 
unless we deny the conscious and individual 
existence of a similar but infinite intelligence 
in the being of God himself. If God, as an 
intelligent Creator, can exist without a 
material body, it is but the hardihood of 
philosophical bigotry to deny the rational 
probability of the continued individual ex- 
istence, under similar immaterial conditions 
and environments, of a personality possessing 
a nature precisely similar to that which must 
go to make up the intelligent being of God. 

It is the glory of Substantialism that it can 
show rational, consistent and scientific grounds 
for the present existence and the after conser- 
vation of the natural forces as substantial en- 
tities instead of leaving them, according to 
present science, nonentitative modes of 
motion, and in this manner to frame a 
rational, analogical basis for the personal con- 
servation of the vital and mental forces of the 
higher organized intelligences of the universe. 

f God, as the universal force of vitality and 
mentality, as just intimated, may exist as a 
conscious personal entity capable of designing 
and creating the world and the things therein, 
which few good thinkers now doubt, then 
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surely it requires no undue stretch of credulity 
to believe that human intelligences entirely 

odlike in their nature and activity, only on a 

nite plane, may and actually will exist, when 
unclothed of mortality, with as true a personal 
and conscious individuality as does God him- 
self. On this analogical battlefield Substan- 
tialism has pitched its tent and unlimbered its 
artillery for the final campaign with material- 
ism ; and we do not believe it is at all doubtful 
as to which side will belong the victory in the 
near future. 

— — — 


“The Age of Aluminum," 


Our editorial, month before last, with the 
above heading, has been received very flatter- 
ingly by the press and by the masses of our 
readers, many of whom volunteer the state- 
ment that this article alone is worth more 
than the subscriptien price of the paper. The 
erg, n Review, an ably conducted jour- 
nal of Cincinnati, Ohio, of the same church 
organization as the Christian Standard and 
Apostolic Guide, which we were forced to 
criticise somwhat severely, prints the entire 
article on ‘‘Aluminum,” and generously adds : 

“ The foregoing we clip from the Microcosm, 
a monthly of sixteen pages, ne A. Wilford 
Hall of New York. * * * e wish him 
success, and say to those of our readers who 
may be interested in scientific investigations 
and discoveries, that A. Wilford Hall is de- 
cidedly the most masterly and likewise the 
most entertaining scientific writer after whom 
we have ever read. The price of the Micro- 
cosm is only d cents a year. Send orders to 
A. Wilford Hall, 23 Park Row, N. Y." 

Eld. Daniel Sommer, the proprietor of the 
Review and writer of the above, sends us a 
highly 5 letter in regard to the 
IN of Substantialism as an auxiliary to 
Bible Christianity. He says: 

* Allow me to assure you and your readers 
that the reception with which Substantialism 
has met in those two journals [Standard and 
Guide] should not be regarded as a criterion 
by which to measure the intelligence of the 
Disciples as a le. * * * The Pharisees 
of old wished first of all to know if any of the 
*chief rulers' had believed on the Nazarene 
before accepting his mission. So these jour- 
nals are watching the so-called *greatest 
minds the world has ever seen' and measuring 
the popular current. But I am glad to say 
that among the readers of the Octographic 
Review are many admirers of the Substantial 
Philosophy. Only a few minutes ago a 

reacher of over twenty years' active work 
informed me that he had saved a church from 
the influence of Materialism by the aid of the 
first volume of the Microcosm, though said 
church had been seriously damaged. Let me 
assure you that those who read the Review 
and several others of our journals which 
breathe a similar spirit, have sufficient indi- 
viduality to investigate and courage enough 
to accept truth even though it be unpopular." 

Thanks, noble friend, thanks! And here we 
will add in a word, that Bro. Sommer thinks, 
and we have no doubt justly, that we were too 
severe and sweeping in our remarks concern- 
ing those two papers and their chronic oppo- 
sition to Substantialism. He thinks we ought 
to apologize, since many good friends of the 
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cause we plead are, as he believes, justly of- 
fended at our somewhat latitudinous denun- 
ciation. We candidly admit the force of this 
rebuke, since we have had time to cool off, and 
we hereby apologize as requested, We need 
every friend of Substantialism to stand by this 
work, and if the managements of those two 
papers will persist in their causeless opposi- 
tion, let them alone be responsible. We 
therefore frankly take back all we have in- 
timated against the rank und file of that bro- 
therhood outside of the adherents and abettors 
of those personal enemies of Substantialism 
and its founder, 
— — —— 
A Short Specimen Lecture on the Substantial 
Philosophy. 


BY REV. JOHN CRAWFORD, D. D., F. 8. SC. 

God has given to man two revelations—one 
in nature, and the other in the volume of in- 
spiration. Between them there is no conflict, 
for they have come from one and the same 
source,—the God of truth; nor is any thumb- 
screw exegesis required to harmonize them. 
It is false science or false theology only which 

uiressuch violent methods of interpretation. 

n every , and in none more than the 
present, has false science attempted to force 
the language of scripture. 

I might point to much of the science taught 
in our colleges and text-books, which is con- 
trary alike to true science and the word of 
inspiration. Among others, I might point to 
Darwinian evolution, that monstrous burlesque 
on science and outrage on common sense! 
On another occasion I hope to take up this 
subject, as I have done in the past; but to- 
night my subject is the Substantial Philoso- 
phy, and to this I must confine myself. 

erhaps some may ask, What is the Substan- 
tial Philosophy? It is less than a dozen years 
ago when it first saw the light in the most re- 
markable work of the present age, the ** Prob- 
lem of Human Life," by Dr. A. Wilford Hall, 
one of our best thinkers, and one who is doing 
more than any other man to purge science 
from its time-honored errors. 

We must bear in mind that the common 
teaching of the schools and text-books is that 
the forces of nature, such as heat, light, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, gravity, sound, etc., are 
nonentities, mere modes of motion, only the 
result of the movements of material molecules. 

Such atheistic scientists as Haeckel go a 
step further in the same direction. He says: 
if these forces of nature are no more than 
modes of motion, there is no scientific proof 
that the soul of man is more than the result 
of brain motion, and, when its throbbings 
cease in death, the soul also ceases; nor have 
we evidence that God is any more than the 
working of nature's laws. ow this skepti- 
cism is the legitimate result of the material- 
istic teaching of the schools, which regards 
nothing as substance but that which is mate- 
rial. The Substantial Philosophy, on the con- 
trary, teaches that there are two classes of 
substance, the material and the immaterial ; 
and that the latter is as real as the former, 
and vastly the more important. 

Here is a magnet. It is a material sub- 
stance. So is its armature, this piece of soft 
iron. You-can see them and handle them. 
They have weight, and they can not occuny at 
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one time the same space as any other material 
substance. Wesay, in popular language, that 
the maro draws the iron; but this is not sci- 
entiflcally true. There is a third substance 
present, which we call magnetism. This draws 
the iron, and this is as real as either the mag- 
net or the armature. "The only difference is, 
that while they are material substances, it is 
immaterial, but as really substantial as they 
are. 

The common teaching is, that the motion of 
the molecules of the magnet draws the distant 
iron. This is but a learned way of concealing 
ignorance. What evidence have we that the 
molecules of the magnet move? And suppose 
they do, how could this internal motion draw 
the distant iron? 

Suppose we have a mill full of machinery, 
all in motion, how could this motion draw the 
house standing on the opposite side of the 
street? But, set up a capstan in the mill, to 
be moved by its machinery. To this attach a 
rope or chain, and fasten it to the house oppo- 
site. As the rope is shortened the house moves 
to the mill. ow, is it not this intervening 
rope which connects the two? So it is the in- 
tervening substantial magnetic force that 
draws the iron. 

I ask again, is this intervening magnetism 
nothing? Isit not as real as the magnet it- 
self? It is immaterial substance, I admit, but 
a real entity. Motion, on the contrary, is 
nothing but change of position in space, as 
the founder of Substantialism was the first to 
car : 

he same line of reasoning will apply to 
gravity. All material bodies, we say, attract 
oneanother. The sun attracts the earth. A 
stone falls to the earth because, as we say, it 
is attracted by the earth. Now, I have no ob- 
jection to this popular phraseology ; but it is 
not, nor is it intended to be, philosophically 
correct. The sun, at a distance, can not act 
upon the earth by any action of its internal 
molecules. It is the intervening gravital force 
that does the work. 

Sir Isaac Newton got a glimpse of this truth, 
but never applied it, and finally lost sight of 
it. When writing to Dr. Bentley he says: 
„That gravity should be innate, inherent and 
essential to matter, so that one body may act 
on another at a distance through a vacuum, 
without the mediation of anything else by and 
through which their action and force may be 
conveyed from one to the other, is to me so 

at an absurdity that I believe no man who 
as, in philosophical matters, a competent fac- 
ulty of thinking can ever fall into it.“ New- 
ton is certainly correct. There must he some 
intervening substance to act, like the rope in 
the case of the moying house. 

It appears evident that there must be a con- 
stant current of gravital force flowing toward 
every material object, and this current is pro- 
portionate in its VM p to the quantity and 

uality of the material object toward which it 
flows, which current carries with it any other 
material body which comes within the range 
of that current. Moreover, as this gravital 
current converges toward the center of the 
material body to which it flows, its strength 
increases according to the inverse squares of 
the distance. Moreover, as it reaches its ob- 
ject, and having thus fulfilled its mission, it is 
either relegated back to the universal fountain 
of force, from which it came, or js transformed 


! 
into some other manifestation of force. It is 
e ril likely that the gravital current, after 
reaching the sun, is changed into light and 
heat, to be radiated through the solar system 
forits heating and illumination. The steady 
current of gravital force to the sun never adds 
a particle to its weight or bulk; nor does the 
constant radiation of light and heat from that 
body ever diminish its material substance, sim- 

ly because light, heat and gravity are imma- 
erial, not material, substances. 

Let us next consider heat as another form 
of energy from the force-element of nature. 
The common teaching is that heat like sound 
is mere motion of material ether. It has no 
weight, I admit, as no immaterial substance 
has, and because it is not matter. Being im- 
material it can occupy the same space as the 
material substance which it warms. Here is 
a fire of coals. Now, I ask, is it the inherent 
motion of the molecules of the coals whtch 
constitutes the heat? or is it the heat which 
dissipates the particles of the coals and ra- 
diates through the room to warm the air? 
Most certainly the latter. Heat, then, is not 
motion of any kind, but is something which 
moves and causes motion. 

I might show that electricity is also an im- 
material entity. The electricity from the 
cloud strikes and shatters the strong oak. Is 
this nothing but motion? Motion of what? 
Motion of itself? Then itself must be some- 
thing, hence a real immaterial substance. 

But time will not admit of my going, how- 
ever briefly, through all forms of the force- 
element of nature. I must confine myself, at 
present, to two others, light and sound. 

In our text-books light is said to be nothin 
but the undulation f à very subtle materi 
substance termed ether, which pervades all 
space, as well as all opake, transparent and 
translucent bodies, such as coal, glass and 
diamond, and whose undulations cause the 
sensation of sight. 

To this permit me to say that there is not a 
particle of evidence forthe existence of this 
subtle ether!“ It is a mere creature of the 
imagination. Its existence, even if admitted 
as an D^ Lipitor explains nothing! Light, 
like all the other forms of the force-element, is 
areal immaterial substance, radiating from its 
source and ing through a vacuum as easily, 
and indeed more easily, than through any 
transparent material substance. In this re- 
8 it resembles magnetism somewhat, 

ough it differs from both electricity and 
sound, which uire a conducting medium. 

Here I may be asked, Did not Sir Isaac 
Newton, at one time, hold this emission or 
substantial theory of light, but ultimately 
abandoned it? Itis true that Newton held a 
substantial or emission theory; but it had one 
radical defect, from which the Substantial Phi- 
losophy is entirely free. He regarded light 
as a material substance, although of an ex- 
ceedingly subtle nature. And this theory he 
was forced to abandon, from the consideration 
that matter, however subtle, traveling at the 
enormous rate of 180,000 miles a second, must 
certainly destroy any eye into which it enters. 
This is true, if light be a material substance ; 
but the objection has no force whatever, 1f 
light be, asthe Substantial Philosophy teaches, 
an immaterial substance. Had Newton looked 
upon this question in the light of Substantial- 
ism, he never would have abandoned the! 
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emission or substantial theory, nor would he 
have tolerated, for a single moment, the ex- 
istence of this imaginary ether. 

Light is not a simple substance, but can be 
divided, by a prism, into seven distinct colors. 
Now, if the common teaching be correct, light 
is a nonentity, and yet it can be divided into 
seven parts. Each of these colors is, there- 
fore, the seventh part of nothing! Is this 
science? or is it “science falsely so-called?” 

But we must pass on to the consideration of 
sound. Here is where the battle between Sub- 
stantialism and the current teaching of the 
schools must be fought. And, on this battle- 
ground, Dr. Hall has already cleared the field, 
and spiked every gun of his opponents, or 
turned their fire against their own ranks. 

This, however, 1s too extensive a subject to 
be gone into fully at present. According to 
the text-books, sound is but the waving of at- 
mospheric air, its waves striking ene tym- 
panum and causing the sensation of sound; 
whereas Substantialism regards sound as a 
real immaterial substance—a form of natural 
force from its universal fountain called forth 
by the vibration of any sonorous material sub- 
stance; and, when thus generated or liber- 
ated, it is radiated or conducted through any 
suitable medium to the tympanum, causing 
the sensation of sound. 

Put to your ear the end of a rod of iron, sa 
a mile long, so as to exclude all atmospheric 
air, and let a friend strike or file the farther 
end. The sound is distinctly heard. Is this 
sound caused by the waving of atmospheric 
air? or is the sound conducted to the ear 
through the iron rod itself? Clearly the lat- 
ter. Again, place one ear in the water of a 
lake or pond, with the finger tightly placed 
on the other, to exclude the air. et two 
stones be then struck together near the sur- 
face of the water. You hear the sound dis- 
3 Was this sound the waving of at- 
mospheric air? or was the sound force con- 
ducted through the water to the ear? Some 
may say it was the waving of the water. But 
water is a denser substance than the elastic 
air, and its wave motion, if this really takes 
place, must be slower. How then does 
sound travel four times faster in water than 
in atmospheric air? And what shall we say 
of the iron? Does it also wave? If so, how 
does sound travel through it seventeen times 
faster than through the atmosphere? It is ob- 
vious that air, and water and iron are but the 
conductors of sound. The density of any sub- 
stance is no impediment to the passage of 
sound, because sound, being an immaterial 
substance, can, like electricity, occupy the 
same space as its conductor. 

Dr. Hall has astonished, and completely 
puzzled, the advocates of the wave-theory by 
exhibiting a locust, whose sound can be heard 
a mile off. This little creature, by the almost 
imperceptible tremor of its body, must, ac- 
cording to the wave-theory, churn four cubic 
miles of atmospheric air, so as to raise its tem- 
perature and augment its elasticity sufficient 
to add one-sixth, or 174 feet a second. to the 
velocity of its sound. 

But let us briefly examine some of the 
strongest arguments advanced by the advo- 
cates of the wave-theory. Suspend a musical 
box, say they, in the receiver of an air-pump. 
So long as the air remains in the receiver we 
hear the music; but exhaust tlie receiver, and 
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the music ceases. There is no sound, they 
say, because there is no air of which to form 
waves, Substantialism, on the contrary, says 
there is no sound heard because there is no air 
to act as a conductor; but let the musical in- 
strument be lowered, until it rests on the bot- 
tom, and the music is heard, although there is 
no air in the receiver. In this case the bottom 
acts as a conductor. 

Again, in the case of a gunpowder explo- 
sion, the sound-waves, it is said, break the 
windows in the vicinity. Substantialism says 
it is not the sound- waves, but the sudden re- 
lease of a large quantity of powder gas, vio- 
lently and su R condensing and forcing 
back the atmospheric air to make room for it- 
self, that breaks the glass. 

But we can not dwell any longer upon this 
topic. We have spoken of heat, electricity, 
magnetism, light, sound, &c., as among the 
forms of the force-element of nature. These, 
properly speaking, are but different manifesta- 
tions of one and the same universal force-foun- 
tain. The form, or manifestation, which this 
force-element takes, being regulated by a dif- 
ference in the material circumstances in which 
it is developed and the office it has to fill. 
Electricity, for example, may, by a change of 
physical circumstances, be converted into light 
and heat. Pass a strong current of electricity 
along a thick silver or copper wire. Cut this 
wire and separate the ends, say six inches, and 
connect them by a very thin platinum wire. 
When the current comes to this gap, bridged 
by this thin platinum wire, only à portion of 
the electricity can pass; or, if it all passes, it 
is with much greater resistance, Some of it 
is converted into light and heat, as the incan- 
descence of the platinum wire proves. 

If time permitted we might show that elec- 
tricity, and even gravity, can be converted 
into magnetism, &c., &c., but time forbids. 

I now come to the last, but most important, 
part of my lecture, to consider very briefly the 
spirit that is in man and beast. 

The bodies of men and beasts are material 
organisms; but, within the material, there is 
another organism, which is immaterial. The 
soul is not, as some suppose, like a mathemat- 
ical point, having position but not magnitude. 
The spiritual organism fills the physical in 
every part. The inner man also weaves its 
own material covering. If the outer organism 
he injured, the inner, living organism throws 
the bioplastic shuttles, by which it repairs its 
outer covering. In some of the lower animals 
this poweris so great that even a lost limb is 
restored, as in the case of a salamander and 
some of the crustaceans. Remove the eye of 
a lizard, and a new one is fabricated by the 
immaterial organism that remains, which thus 
supplies a covering for itself, fashioning it 
after its own pattern. a 

Not only does the incorporeal, vital organ- 
ism repair the material, but it even builds the 
latter in the womb; and, while the material 
ovule in the goat, sheep, dog, wolf, man, &c., 
are precisely alike physically, viewed under 
the stronger lenses, the development is en- 
tirely different, because the immaterial organ- 
ism, which builds after its own ttern, is 
digerent in each and determines the specific 

orm. 

Now, when the outer covering of the soul, 
the physical organism, is dissolved in death, 


and spiritual organism, the intelligent and re- 
sponsible soul, perishes with it. When the 
outer case is broken up, the precious gem 
within may be safely preserved; and, when 
the last trumpet shall sound, the body also 
will in some way be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption and refashioned by the re- 
newed spiritual organism, which again takes 
possession, and will reconstruct the material 
after its own transformed and imperishable 
pattern. 

The cig ee 3 are specimens of the questions 
proposed by the audience, and answered by 
the lecturer : 

Question 1. If a tuning fork be sounded, an- 
other fork of the same pitch in the room near 
by will begin to sound ; is not the vibration of 
this second fork therefore caused by the sound 
waves of atmospheric air, proceeding from the 
first? 

Answer. Sound is called forth by the vibra- 
tion of any sounding instrument in sympa- 
thetic accord, and has within itself a vibrating 
force. Now I maintain that it is not an 
wave-motion of the atmosphere, but the vi- 
bration of this form of the force-element, or 
sound itself, which causes the vibration of the 
second fork, if in unison with it. While we 
are on the subject of tuning-forks, let me say 
that Capt. Carter has demonstrated, in car- 
rying out a new law discovered by Dr. Hall, 
that a tuning-fork will emit sound after its 
motion has decreased to a rate many times 
slower than that of the hour-hand of a clock ! 
And how, I ask, could a motion so slow throw 
off such atmospheric waves as the common 
teaching demands? 

Question 2. By your statement some of the 
lower animals can replace a lost limb, by the 
force of their vital or incorporeal organism, 
but which this immaterial or spiritual organ- 
ism in man can not do. Does not this prove 
that the spiritual organism in man is inferior 
to that of some brutes? 

Answer. I did not say that the vital and 
spiritual organism in man mever restores à 

hysical organ; for, in the case of some in- 
ants who have had supernumerary fingers 
amputated, these fingers have been known to 
grow a second time, according to facts cited 
by Mr. Darwin. Whole bones removed by the 
surgeon have also been replaced by the action 
of the physical bioplasts. 

I do not deny, however, that, in some re- 
spects, the brute is superior to the man. In 
size both the elephant and the whale are his 
superiors; in strength he is surpassed by the 
lion; and, in the sense of smell, by the hound 
and the spaniel. Itisin intellectual and moral 
power that the superiority of man appears; 
also in the volume of brain, the specific organ 
of these powers. The size of the kaman brain 
is more than double that of the highest ape. 
It is the intellectual and moral faculties in 
man that place him immeasurably above the 
highest brute, and constitute him a responsi- 
ble creature, made after the image of God, and 
lord of this lower world. 

Question 3. Granting that the forces of nat- 
ure are entities, if immaterial, why call them 
substances? 

Answer. The word substance is derived, 
through the French, from the Latin sub (un- 
der), and stare (to stand). It means something 
which sustains attributes or qualities. Now, 


it by no means follows that the inner, vital | all the force-elements of nature, as well as the 
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spirits and mental powers of men and brutes, 
possess attributes. The thing in which such 
attributes inhere must, therefore, be a sub- 
stance. Matter, according to all scientists, 
has been held as fully comprehended in these 
three,—the solid, the liquid, and the airiform. 
Now, while these three are substances, they 
are all material. I can not, therefore, divide 
all existent things better than into material 
and immaterial substances, as originally set 
forth in the Substantial Philosophy. 
St. Thomas, Dakota. 
— 9 9————— 


The Motion-Theory of Electricity. 


[The following supposed proof of electric 
waves, analogous to sound-waves, has been 
clipped from the New York Independent of 
January 3, by the Rev. A. L. Hutchinson, a 
subscriber at Lansing, Iowa, and kindly sent 
to us for our comments in the Microcosm]: 

[From the New York Independent.) 

“ Oxx of the most interesting and important of the 
results of scientific observation during the past year is 
the establishment of the fact that waves of electric in- 
ductlon are propagated through air at sensibly the 
same rate as waves of light. The experiments which 
have decided this point were made by Hertzin Germany, 
and consisted essentially in a most ingenious determi- 
nation of the length of certain electrical waves, their 
rate of vibration being known. When we know the 
dimensions of a rectangular frame of wire, say four 
feet by six, and the size and material of the wire of 
which i^ is p itis possible to compute the number 
of electrical pulses per second that will occur in it 
when it is connected with one of the electrodes of an 
induction coil that is being rapidly charged and dis- 

"These electrical pulses are propagated out- 
ward from the rectangular frame in directions 
through the air—or more strictly through the Aer 
and when they strike a reflecting surface, such as the 
wall of a room, they arereflected. The reflected waves 
interfere with the direct ones, and in consequence we find 
established a series of positions where the electric dis- 
turbance is a maximum and others where it is a 
minimum. The case is closely analogus to that of the 
well-known acoustic experiment, in which a tuning- 
fork of known pitch is made to sound beforea reflecting 
wall, and the space between the wall and the fork is ex- 
plored with a properly tuned resonator, showing alter- 
nate ons of sound and silence. (This is written 
without the least regard to Dr. Wilford Halls theories or 

eelings, but it is the statement of a fact.) The interval 
tween any two successive points of silence or of 
sound is just one wave length of the musical note 
emitted by the fork. If, then, we can find an electric 
resonator capable of performing a similar function to 
that fulfilled | by the acoustic resonator we ought to be 
able to determine the length of the electric waves. 
Now this function is performed by a second wire frame, 
ust like (he first, except that there is a slight break in 
t. a few thousandths of an inch in width, where sparks 
appear whenever the frame is placed at a point where 
electric pulsations are M repe i of the proper period. 
When the space between the R mary frame, as we may 
call it, and the reflecting wall was explored with this 
electric resonator, equidistant nodes and maxima of 
electrio disturbance were easily and surely detected. 
If we multiply the length of an electric wave thus de- 
termined by the number of wavesthat passin a second, 
we get the velocity with which the electric disturbance 
is propagated, and this, as we have said, comes out 
sensibly the same as that of light. Hertz's experiment 
is the first demonstration of what has long been 
believed to be a fact, tho’ without proof." 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


We can not be too grateful to the editor of 
the Independent that he was uninfluenced by 
the least regard for Dr. Wilford Hall's the- 
ories or feelings” in giving to his readers this 
astounding bit of scientific information. We 
take pleasure in notifying the Independent 
editor that he can do nothing so gratifying to 
the editor of the Microcosm as to print every 
week just such *'scientific observations" as 
the foregoing, thus praes us ready-made 
dynamite with which to explode the motion- 
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reader will follow us for a moment he. will 
have the pleasure of witnessing the wave- 
theory of electricity follow the wave-theory of 
sound to utter extinction. 

Observe, first, when restated in plain lan- 
guage, that Prof. Hertz, with a wire-frame 
four by six feet as an electric resonator, ex- 

lores the space between a similar electric 
rame and the reflecting wall of a room, all 
for the purpose of watching sparks emitted 
from that resonator whenever it happens to 
touch a node where there is no interference 
between the direct waves and reflected waves 
which, as claimed, constitute electricity. 
Then, by continuing this exploration,—that 
is, by moving the wire-resonator about,—it 
will perchance strike a sector of this ether- 
space where the direct and reflected waves 
will interfere or, in other words, a half wave- 
length, the same as in sound, where there will 
be no sparks emitted, thus easily determining 
the true wave-lengths of electricity. By these 
delicate experiments, as we are assured, the 
“equidistant nodes, and maxima of electric 
diskettes were easily and surely detected; " 
and thus it was demonstrated for the first 
time, from'the similar wave-lengths of electric- 
ity to those of light, that their velocity are the 
same,—‘‘ what has long been believed to be a 
fact tho’ without proof.” 

Now we have taken the trouble to restate 
this scientific observation" so that the reader 
can make no mistake in comprehending the 
Independent editor's disclosure which he so 
cruelly made „without the least regard to 
Dr. Wilford Hall’s theories or feelings." And 
the statement of the discovery of Prof. Hertz, 
indorsed by the Independent, being as thus 
given, we will now, without the least regard 
to the theories or feelings of that editor, and 
in just two minutes and a half by the watch, 
publicly exhibit his scientific scalp dangling 
rom the center-pole of our Microcosmic wig- 
wam. Notice the way we do it. Prof. Tyn- 
dall, treating on the numbér of li ht-waves, 
and consequently their wave-lengths, says : 

„All these waves enter the eye in a second. 
In the same interval 699,000,000,000,000 waves 
of violet light enter the eye. At this pro- 
digious rate is the retina hit by the waves of 
light." — Tyndall on TARN, page 66. E 

ext, the reader will remember that light 
travels, in round numbers, 180,000 miles a. 
second. Hence, by dividing the number of 
waves (699,000,000,000,000) per second, by this 
velocity of light (180,000 miles per second) we 
find that there are 3,327,000,000 of these wavc- 
lengths in a single mile; 630,000 wave-lengths 
in a foot, or 52,500 of these wave-lengths 
within the space of a single inch! (Let the 
reader repeat this calculation.) And as the 
electric wave-lengths are the same as those of 
light, since their equal velocity was deter- 
mined by Prof. Hertz by exploring for the 
length of their waves, it follows that within 
every inch of space between this primary 
frame" of wire and the reflecting wall, there 
are actually 52,500 electric wave-lengths. 

Now imagine Prof. Hertz and this sapient 
editor of the Independent exploring with their 
“ rectangular frame of wire four feet by six“ 
for the half wave-lengths or nodes of inter- 
ference of these electric ether-waves when 
52,500 such wave-lengths occur within the dis- 
le inch, or when more than 100 
be overtaken in passing that 
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wire-frame through the breadth of a single 
fine hair!!! Such is a fair specimen of the 
superlative nonsense which the editor of the 
Independent lays before his innocent readers, 
and asserts it to besoberscientiflc truth ** with- 
out the least regard to Dr. Wilford Hall's the- 
ories or ME 

One word, while on this subject, in regard to 
the true theory of the propagation of elec- 
tricity. If electricity should be collected and 
liberated (we do not prefer the term gener- 
ated, though it is frequently employed) by a 
dynamo-machine, the current is necessarily 
broken up and passed through the conducting 
wire, or by induction to adjacent wires, in 
the form of forces-pulses, or electric waves if 
you prefer it, not waves of ether, air, or any 
other substance, but of the substantial cur- 
rent of electricity itself. These pares depend 
for their distance apart, or their so-called 
wave-lengths, on the number of rotations of 
the dynamo cylinder, or the number of times 
the collecting magnets pass each other in 
breaking up their magnetism and thus con- 
verting it into electricity. Should there be, 
for example, twenty of these breaks in a sec- 
ond, there would twenty electric pulses pass 
over the wire in a second, and supposing elec- 
tricity to travel 80,000 miles a second, which 
has been approximately determined to be its 
velocity, these electric wave-lengths would be 
just 1,500 miles. Think of Prof. Hertz explor- 
ing in his laboratory, with his rectangular 
wire frame six by four feet, for the nodes of 
interference or the distance these pulses would 
be apart, by which to ascertain the fact that 
light and electricity travel with the same ve- 
locity ! 

The truth is the whole pretense of etheric 
light-waves or of comparing the so-called 
waves of light and electricity is the most ar- 
rant humbug that was ever imposed upon the 

ullibility of the readers of a great paper. 

lectricity goes in ,pulses, just as air goes in 
ulses, when the source of its emission is in- 
ermittent. But when electricity is let off 
from an unintermitting source, as from a 
liquid battery, a storage battery, or galvanic 
pile, it passes through the wire in a steady 
and continuous stream without any pulse-mo- 
tion whatever, just as air or any other fluid 
will pass from an orifice under a steady pres- 
sure, How long is it to be before our educa- 
tional institutions will cease this nonsensical 
inculcation of the motion-theories of science, 
and iu their stead store the minds of our ris- 
ing young men with the common-sense prin- 
ciples of Substantialism ? 


—ͤꝗ——PpPjF ——— 
Eld. Isaac Errett Dead. 


Our last number was in plates before we 
had heard of the death of the Editor of the 
Christian Standard, though as a singular co- 
incidence we had remarked' on page 30 that 
from information we had received we were now 
fully convinced that he had nothing to do with 
the bitter opposition to the Substantial Phi- 
losophy and to us personally that was con- 
stantly appearing in the Standard. From a 
long personal and intimate acquaintance with 
Bro. Errett, when we were young men to- 
gether nearly fifty years ago, at the time he 
was preaching as a young evangelist in New 
Lisbon, Ohio, we learned to love him and 

eatly to admire him as a rising thinker and 
investigator. And knowing him in after 
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years, much better than he knew us, we were 
not at all disappointed at the marked promi- 
nence he attained before the religious world. 
Under these circumstances it can easily be 
imagined how pained we were to believe that 
our old-time friend had, for no imaginable 
cause, turned against us in the Christian 
Standard, and that he was using his great in- 
fluence to damage the cause of Substantialism 
to which we were devoting our hfe. But 
here, in the shadow of his monument, we are 
glad to take back all such unwarranted mis- 
conceptions of his character, and to attribute 
any unfriendly opposition we are receiving to 
less worthy sources. And now, dear friend, 
good-by. You have done a noble work; you 
aave made your mark, and you deserve the 
double immortality you are receiving. 
— — 


Joule“ Unit.—The Mechanical Equivalent of : 


Among the discussions which will interest 
the scientific readers of T'he Microcosm during 
the present volume will be the attempted 
overturn of the renowned heat-unit supposed 
to have been definitely established by Joule 
and ne We foreshadowed this overturn 
in the May number of the Scientific Arena, 
Vol. L, in our article on **Some Mistakes of 
Ingersoll," in which we gave the basic gc 
for what we claim as the fallacy of that for- 
mula. So important was this initial proof 
considered against the entire doctrine of Heat- 
Equivalence as taught by present science, that 
Dr. Henry A. Mott is now holding back his 

reat work on the Substantial Forces of 
Nature, waiting for the final determination 
of the correctness or incorrectness of Joule's 
Unit by means of our contemplated experi- 
ments. These experiments would have deen 
made long before this but for the writing of 
our book on **Longevity." In the next 
number or two we shall most likely be able to 
announce the results of our investigations of 
the Joule Unit. 


—————9—9———— 
Lectures on Substantialium Wanted. 


The Editor of this journal would be very 
glad to be able to accept the many invitations 
sent him to go and lecture in different parts of 
the country. B. F. Faught, of Carthage, Mo., 
has written him twice offering $100 a night 
for three lectures. We can only express our 
regret at our inability to accept these flatter- 
ing invitations, and at the same time be able 
to do the work necessary at this office in 
pushing the Microcosm into the byways and 

edges of Materialism. "There are many per- 
sons eloquent and able, who could deliver 
effective lectures on Substantialism if they 
would thoroughly study the subject and then 
take the specimen lecture of the Rev. Dr. 
Crawford, printed in this number, as a general 
guide. Dr. Crawford's plan of wes bor ie an- 
swers to promiscuous questions and difficulties 
handed up from the audience, is a most effect- 
ive method of unfolding the new philosophy, 
while at the same time furnishing an exciting 
entertainment to intelligent listeners. But it 
must be remembered that no one can dare to 
adopt that method unless completely read up 
in Substantialism. Hundreds of difficulties 
are liable to be shot at the lecturer, any one 
of which would completely swamp him unless 
he had previously stored his mind with the 
details of the subject as printed in the various 
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volumes of our Scientific Library of Substan- 
tialism. Judging from his writings, we 
believe that no man is better poren in all the 
minutia of the Substantial Philosophy than 
Dr. Crawford. He isa mode. student and in- 
vestigator of physical science We would be 
£lad if hundreds would follow his example. 


Our Scientific Library Free for a Club of 
Twenty Subscribers. 

Many of our readers are asking how many 
subscribers they must get for the Microcosm, 
Vol. VL, to secure our“ Scientific Library of 
Eight bound Volumes” as a premium. Last 
month we limited the number to twenty-four. 
We have decided to make a better offer, in 
view of largely increasing our circulation. We 
now propose to send those eight volumes by ex- 
press as a premium to any person who will 
send us a club of twenty names at one time 
with the money—$10. his affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to secure these volumes with 
a little labor and no cash, except for the 
freight. Ifsent by mail the postage, prepaid, 
will be $1.25 extra. The chance to obtain 
this complete set of books, embracing the en- 
tire Substantial Philosophy, for $5 cash, as 
offered on last page of this number, may not 
long be continued, as a party is already ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of the plates and 
the copyrights. In such event these books 
will surely not be given away at cost as at 
present. A hint to the wise. 

————— — 
A New and Powerfal Magnet. 

We have just come across an imported steel 
magnet, claimed to be charged on a new prin- 
ciple making it vastly more powerful than 
any we have before seen. A five-inch magnet 
now in our possession, and which we use for 
illustrating the principles of Substantialism 
to all doubters, is as powerful as any twelve- 
inch magnet we ever used. These magnets 
cost 60 cents by mail post-paid, and which we 
will send to any who may need them. Those 
who wish to arm themselves against the 

wers of materialistic darkness, can not be 

‘atter equipped than to be provided with a 
good steel horse-shoe magnet. Read thé very 
able and pu eph paper of the associate 
editor on The Magnet in Substantialism," 
elsewhere in this number. 

The Thesaurus. 

We are receiving many orders for this, one 
Of the most wonderful works in the English 
language for all classes of students. Those 
having our Scientific Library“ will see a full 
description of this remarkable book in the 
Vth Vol. of the Microcosm, at nage 128. It 
will be sent by mail for $2. 

*" K eel! y's Wonderful Philosophy.” 

Well, we give it up again. W. T. Williams, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, writes us: ‘I have 
waded through your article on the Keely 
philosophy, more because you wrote it than 
anything else. Asausualthing you write in 
very plain language, but you must have been 
a good deal confused for some reason when 
writing that article. I wish instead of using 
so many big words, ut had told us plainly 
whether the Keely-Motor has developed any 
real power that is going to be of practical 
value in running machinery. I hope you are 
‘not deteriorating in your former clearness of 
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style!" etc. We are sorry for Mr. Williams 
as well as for ourself. 

When Chauncey Depew was making his in- 
imitable after-dinner speeches in his recent 
tour through England and perpetrating his 
side-splitting jokes—particularly so to those 
who comprehended them—he was happy in 
the self-congratulation that he had made 
numberless telling hits which would add to 
his reputation. But guess his surprise, on 
reaching his hotel in London, to find letters 
from nearly every place where he had dined 
asking him to explain the salient points of 
his best witicisms to settle wagers as to what 
he meant! Chauncey was so disgusted that 
he swore off from any more post-prandial 
jokes, at least till he knew beforehand who 
were to be at the table. And here we are in 
a similar fix. Our first attempt at being 
funny in the Microcosm is a failure. Nothing 
but the most serious science, such as Mr. 
Williams can comprehend, will be indulged in 
hereafter. Still, notwithstanding this back- 
set to our aspirations, we have a grain of 
consolation. On the morning after New 
Years Mr. F. O. Irish, of Brooklyn, N. Y.—an 
intelligent and sedate deacon of a Cong 
tional Church, and now nearly 80 years old— 
came all the way to this office to subscribe for 
the Microcosm, and to congratulate us upon 
the brilliant success of our opening article on 
Mr. Keely's ‘‘marvelously concise termin- 
ology.” e told us that he never drank in so 
much concentrated amusement from a single 
two-page combination of words in his life; 
and added, as a piece of news, that a New 
Years’ party which filled the parlor at the par- 
sonage the day before, were kept convulsed 
with laughter for nealy half an hour while 
the minister was reading that same Keely- 
Motor article which Mr. Williams so de- 
precates. 

The Second Volume of the Arena. 

It is known to most of our readers that only 
the first Vol. of the Scientific Arena has been 
bound in book form. We are receiving many 
inquiries about Vol. IL—when it will be 
ready, etc. We answer all such inquiries 
that the second volume has not yet been 
printed and bound in book form, and that 
there are no back numbers left in pamphlet 
form, except December number. e now 
want to know how many of our subscribers 
would like to have that volume to complete 
their library of Substantialism. If 250 per- 
sons will e to take a wot at $1 by mail— 
no money being required till it is ready—we 
will commence preparing the edition. A less 
number than 250 copies would not pay the 
ccst. Many of the old subscribers regard that 
volume as the cream of our scientific series. 
Those desiring it should answer at once. 

The Rev. E. K. MoGregor’s Book—* Patmos.“ 

Last month, at pase 25, we referred to this 
truly meritorious book which we have had the 
pleasure of reading in manuscript, though 
our notice did but scant justice to the abilities 
ofthat writer. In our remarks we spoke of 
the work as ready for the bindery. Bro. 
McGregor now writes us that we misunder- 
stood him, and that we were a little too pre- 
vious, so to speak. His publisher, he wishes 
us to say, has his book in hand, and is 
ready to print and bind it as soon as 500 sub- 
scribers shall agree to take a copy each at 
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$1.50 There is nothing to be paid till the! t^ The Problem of Human Life" (524 


book is ready to mail. 

In addition to furnishing the book to all 
such subscribers, the author, who is a 
thoroughbred Substantialist, volunteers to de- 
vote the entire net profits of the first 1,000 
copies (40 cents per copy) to the free distribu- 
tion of the Microcosm among the schools and 
churches. Thus the readers of this paper who 
may subscribe for that book will know that in 
so doing they are spreading Substantialism. 
All such friends will send their names at once 
to the author at Ballston, Va., and thus 
doubly aid in the cause of truth. 


Struggles and Triumphs of the Truth. 
This is the title of a new book of 350 pages, 
12 mo., from the pen of J. W. Lowber, Ph. D., 
LL. D., of Fort Worth, Texas. The style and 
ability of Dr. Lowber are familiar to most 
of our readers, as he was for several years 
among our old and reliable contributors to the 
Microcosm, He was among the few whose 
ürticles wenever thought it necessary to read 
before printing them, though we generally 
did so from the pue they gave us. His 
resent book we have only had time to glance 
hrough in the midst of our incessant labors 
for the extension of the Microcosm; but we 
have seen enough to convince us that the 
work sparkles from lid to lid with intellectual 
scintillations of a high order. The price of 
the book is $1.50, and will be sent post-paid by 
the author if addressed as above, bert 
Rogers, our associate editor, has the book, 
and in some future number will give a brief 
epitome of its salient discussions. It is sound 
on Substantialism. 
Important to School Teachers, 
We send a few sample copies of this number 
of the Microcosm to school teachers whose 
names have been sent to us by their superin- 
tendents. To such teachers we say, that 
they should not only take this paper to keep 
abreast of the times on scientific and philo- 
sophical subjects, but 2 should they 
have Dr. Swander's “ Text-book on Sound,” 
which contains more valuable and suggestive 
scientific information than any work of its 
size in existence. It is bound in cloth, price 
by mail, 50 cents. Any regular teacher who 
will subscribe for this volume of the Microcosm 
i cents), will receive the Text-book on Sound 
ree as our small contribution to scientific 
progress. 
Items of Interest to Subscribers. 


Any person who may receive a sample 
copy of this number, and who may not wish 
to subscribe till they have seen more of the 
Microcosm, can have the December or Janua; 
numbers free, by sending for it. We want all 
to be fully satisfied, before subscribing, that 
they will get the worth of their 50 cents. All 
subscriptions, remember, begin with the De- 
cember number—or the first of the volume. 

till our sixteen Microcosm is too 
small for what we wish to print monthly. 
Indeed, we do not have more than half room 
for what we wish tocommunicate. But nomore 
than these 16 pages can be afforded monthly 
for 50 cents a year. We have many excellent 
articles which we had set apart for this num- 
ber—one onpecia ly from Prof. Henry C. Cox, 
of Chicago, which we had promised—which 
will appear next month, 
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large double column octavo pages, cloth, $2 
by mail), was the first book of our scientitic 
series. This volume contains the seeds and 
fundamental principles of the Substantial Phi- 
losophy, and as a single book is the most im- 
portant of the series. But it has led up to 
seven other volumes, making eight in all, 
now published in book form, which are known 
as our **Scientific Library "—retail price $11. 
This entire library, for a limited period, will 
be sent I express for $5 (absolute cost), or by 
mail, with $1.25 added for postage, making 
$0.25. Ministers from all sections of the land 
are hastening to avail themselves of this un- 

leled offer before the putes and copy- 
rights shall fall into other and more avaricious. 
hands, an event within the probable possibil- 
ities. 

t" We have several sets of ** Appleton's 
Encyclopædia,” second hand but in excellent 
condition (not the illustrated edition, but the 
one previous), 16 large 800-page volumes, in 
leather binding $30; or in cloth $24. Either 
set is worth to any student double this 
amount. Let no man complain after this 
that he lacks the facilities for obtaining uni- 
versal knowledge, a thing which is only pos- 
sible with a good encyclopedia. 

t" We have letters from a number of 
bright and critical writers on Substantialism 
who are studying the subject anew, with the 
intention of trying for one of our cash prizes, 
We offer $30, $20 and $10 in cash for the best 
three Prize Essays during the year. See last 
page of last issue. To try this, however, with 
any chance of success, the writer should own 
the ‘Scientific Library of Substantialism," 
and then study it. Both Dr. Swander and Dr. 
Crawford have agreed to enter the lists with a. 
couple of articles each, during the spring and 
summer. This will prove an exciting feature 
of our little monthly during the present vol- 
ume. Who knows what at present unheard-of 
Substantialist may strike à train of inspira- 
tions that will startle the judges and carry off 
first prize? 

Just on going to press we have received 
two very interesting letters, One was from 
the Rev. Dr. Crawford, whose splendid 
“specimen lecture" on Substantialism ap- 
pears elsewhere in this number. He sends a 
good list of subscribers and speaks enthusiast- 
ically of his prospects in the lecture-field; and 
thinks that many eloquent young men might 
find useful employment in this open harvest 
now ripe for the sickle. The other letter was 
from the Rev. Dr. Swander of Fremont, Ohio. 
He wishes us to say that he is in active co- 
operation with the associate editor in his pro- 
ject, as set forth last month, to dispose of 
copies of the “Substantial Philosophy" with 
a view to memorializing the 70th birthday of 
a certain editor, whose name would be men- 
tioned but for his extreme modesty. But the 
doctor says he is not a bit modest in claiming 
that every Substantialist ought to own a 
copy of that work as a book of reference, 
Price by mail $1.50 Address Rev. J. I. Swan- 
der, D. D. 
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THE HYDROSTATIC PARADOX AND THE 
LOCUST. 


Dear DR. HALL: 

Are you not mistaken in supposing that the 
locust must necessarily do the work of many 
locomotive-engines according to the wave- 
theory of sound, in filling four cubic miles ofair 
with its music? According to the ** Hydro- 
static Paradox," as set forth in the Scientific 
Arena, vol. L, page 89, by you and Dr. Mott, 
it appears that a single pound pressure on a 
frictionless piston entering a closed tank of 
water is capable of duplicating that pressure 
thousands or for that matter millions of times 
upon the interior of the tank and upon its con- 
tents. Isit not upon an analogous principle 
that the locust is able to fill four cubic miles 
of air with its sound waves according to the 
current theory of acoustics ? 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY B. HUDSON 
** Witness" Office, 
New York, January 2d, 1889. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


The foregoing objection to our locust argu- 
ment is suggested by Mr. Hudson, not so 
much because it presents a real difficulty 
to his mind—for he is too well informed on 
Substantialism for that—but to elicit a concise 
and conclusive answer as a matter of perma- 
nent record in the Microcosm for the assistance 
of coming Substantialists, knowing as he does 
that many advocates of the current motion- 
theories of science seize upon this apparent 
difficulty as a fair way of offsetting our locust 
reasoning. Weare glad that he has suggested 
it, as it furnishes us with a most favorable 
opportunity, once for all to strike another blow 
against false science which nothing else could 
so well have inspired. 

In the first place, let us say, that there is not 
the slightest analogy between the two cases, 
In the hydrostatic paradox there is only static 
pressure involved without motion or the per 
formance of mechanical labor of any kind. 
1. This requires that the fluid inst which 
the pressure is exerted must be inelastic, the 
exact opposite of the highly elastic air in which 
the locust is said to perform its mechanical 
operations of condensing and compressing the 
air. A tank of air could not be compressed 
theslightest amount without involving motion 
and mechanical labor, the very reverse of 
static pressure. 2. It not only involves an in- 
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elastic and practically incompressible fluid, but 
it requires this fluid to be so confined as 
to leave no spare space for escaping the 
pressure; whereas the locust stridulates not 
only in the most elastic of fluids, but in the free 
air without any confinement whatever, and 
where any such idea as static pressure is wholly 
out of the question. 

Instead of supposing such a monstrous ab- 
surdity as producing and repeating static pres- 
sure against the free air by the locust, let us help 
wave-theorists to a little mechanical science 
that is applicable to the case. As an illustra- 
tion of the true difference between such mul- 
tiplied static pressure and the mechanical per- 
formance of labor, let us suppose a million 
thin plates of metal stacked in a pile, each 
plate weighing half an ounce, or many times 
more than our locust could lift by exerting all 
its strength. Now, suppose this locust to 
weigh one pennyweight, and that it chances to 
light on this pile of plates. It is plain that 
the insect not only produces a static pressure 
of one penny weight on the topmost plate, but 
that this pressure of one penny weight is trans- 
ferred through this plate to the next one 
below, through it to the next, and so on 
down, pressing upon each and every plate 
one penny weight to the bottom of the pile. 

Common mechanics will assure every man, 
capable of. scientific reflection, that each of 
this entire series of a million plates, in eonse- 
quence of the pressure of that locust on the 
top of the pile, must press on the-one below it 
with a static force of one pennyweight more 
than it would press if that locust should hap- 
pen to fly away. In this. way that. insect 
would actually produce an aggregate multipli- 
cation of pressure the same as hydrostatic 
pressure, on the various. surfaces ef these 
plates of just 8,125 pounds, and that, too, 
without performing any mechanical labor 
whatever, 

Should some superficial beginner in me- 
chanics, like the editor of the National 
Builder, of Chicago, to whom we replied in the 
Arena, vol. II., page 26, ask why that pile of 
plates does not weigh 3,125 pannos more, in 
consequence of the: locust lighting upon it, if 
the pressure be Pierre on each plate to the 
bottom of the pile, we answer, because the 
pressure downward'on any plate below, on the 
principle that action and reaction are equal, is 
repeated by that plate against the plate above, 
thus exactly ualizing the weight. 

This single illustration, studied and carried 
out, is all that is needed to explain the almost 
endless multiplication of hydrostatic pressure, 
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and to distinguish it from mechanical labor 
such as the locust has to perform, according to 
the wave-theory, in churning four cubic miles 


of air into condensations and rarefactions and 


keeping them up at the rate of many hundred 
alternations a second for nearly a minute at a 


time. 


Let us now look for a moment at the nature 
of the mechanical labor that has to be per- 
the locust if there is a grain of 
truth in the wave-theory of sound, in thus fill- 
ing the four cubic miles of air with its stridu- 
The wave-theory does not leave us 
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lations. 
in the least doubt or uncertainty on the sub- 
ject. We have only to examine one of the 
highest authorities on sound for a few 
moments to learn what this insect must per- 
form as actual labor, if that theory be true, as 
now everywhere taught in our schools. Prof. 
Tyndall says in his Popular Lectures: Im- 
agine one of the prongs of the vibrating fork 
[or the vibrating body of the insect] swiftly 
advancing: it compresses the air immediately 
in front of it, and when it retreats it leaves a 
partial vacuum behind, the process being 
repeated by every subsequent advance and re 
treat. The whole function of the tuning-fork 
or of the vibrating locust] ts to carve the air 
into these condensations and rarefactions." 

Now the locust, according to this unques- 
tioned authority, in filling a given space with 
sound, actually performs the mechanical labor 
of carving that entire mass of air into conden- 
sations and rarefactions, otherwise it would 
not be carved. Notonly is the air thus filled 
with sound carved, condensed and rarefied by 
the physical strength of this insect, but it is 
thus manipulated with sufficient dynamic 
energy to generate, according to the theory, 
heat throughout that entire cubical area sufi- 
cient to increase its elasticity and there'iy add 
174 feet a second or about one-sixth to the veloc- 
ity of the sound. Plainly, such mechanical com- 

ressions, and their rapid change to rarefac- 
ions, alternating hundreds of times a second, 
and that, too, with an energy sufficient to 
manipulate the free air res thousands 
of times more cnergetic effort than to con- 
dense any amount of air confined in a tank), 
must involve physical strength and exertion 
of a character as strictly mechanical as that 
of the plowing of a field by a team of horses, 
or the drawing of a train of cars on an up- 
grade by a locomotive. Let us see if this is 
really the teaching of the wave-theory of 
sound which ** Dr. Wilford Hall of New York 
has the audacity to oppose.” Prof. Tyndall 
goes on: 

* Figure clearly to your minds a harp-string 
[or the body of a locust] vibrating to and fro, 
it advances and causes the particles of air in 
front of it to crowd together, thus producing 
a condensation of the air. It retreats and the 
air-particles behind it separate more widely, 
thus producing a rarefaction of the air. The 
string [or the body of the locust] again ad- 
vances, and produces a condensation as before ; 
it again retreats and produces a rarefaction 
In this way the air through which the sound 
of the string [or of the locust] is propagated is 
moulded into a regular series of condensations 
and rarefactions which travel at a velocity of 
about 1400 feet a second." * * «í Asono- 
rous wave consists of two parts, in one of which 
the.air is condensed, and 1n the other of which 
raretied” - * # “In the condensed por- 
tion of 2 sonarous wave the.air is above, in the 
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rarefied portion it is below the average temper- 
ature.” * * * “This change of temper- 
ature, produced by the passage of the sonorous 
wave itself, virtually augments the elasticity 
of the air, and makes the velocity of sound 
about one-sixth greater than it would be if 
there were no change f temperature.” * * * 
When a body capable of emitting a musical 
sound—a tuning-fork for example—vibrates 
[or when a locust stridulates], it moulds the 
surrounding air into sonorous waves, each of 
which consists of a condensation and rarefac- 
tion," etc., etc. (see these and other quotations 
in full as given in the“ Problem of Human 
Life," np. 78, 79). 

Now it is like running one’s head against a 
stone wall for advocates of the ed, ue to 
try to ignore the enormous amount of mechan- 
ical labor which present science imposes upon 
the locust in compelling it to fill these cubic 
miles of air with condensations and rarefac- 
tions, ** carving," ** moulding” and alternately 
heating and cooling the entire mass by 

echanical compression and expansion hun- 
dreds of times a second, thus augmenting its 
normal -— sufficiently to add one-sixth 
to the velocity of its sound. 

If we bear in mind that one cubic inch of air, 
even with the thousand-fold advantage of 
being confined in a tube, can not be condensed 
a thousandth part of its bulk so as to raise iis 
temperature the slightest fraction of a degree, 
without the expenditure of a calculable 
amount of mechanical energy, what enormous 
physical labor must the locust perform in thus 
condensing these countless millions of cubic 
feet of free air hundreds of times a second ! 

Prof. Mayer, however, drives and clinches 
this fatal nail in the coffin of the wave-theory 
by actually calculating the amount of con- 
densation which a given sound produces above 
the ordinary density of our atmosphere. 
Tyndall did not dare touch it. Helmholtz was 
too far-seeing a scientist to risk his reputation 
uponit. Lord Raleigh knew better. So it 
was left to the great American c nw of the 
Stevens Institute at Hoboken, N. J., to deal 
the fatal blow to that theory and thereby ring 
the death-knell of every other motion-theory 
of science. He tells us in his article on sound 
in Appleton's American Encyclopædia, that a 
sound at the pitch of C, about that of the 
locust, passing through the air increases the 
condensed half of the waves 1-079 above the 
normal density of the air. There is no mis- 
take aboutthis. Here is his exact language: 

- ‘This compression gives for the compressed 
half of the wave an increase of 1-079 to the or- 
dinary density of the atmosphere." 

Now when we remember tbat it takes one 
atmosphere of dynamic force, or fifteen pounds 
of mechanical labor to condense a cubic inch 
even of confined air to one-half its volume, 
thus to double its density, it is but a simple 
sum in arithmetic to find the number of cubic 
inches in the four cubic miles condensed by the 
locust, and then to calculate what amount of 
mechanical labor it must take to condense 
each of these cubic inches 1-679 of fifteen 
pounds. 

We have shown by a careful calculation in 
the ** Problem of Human Life," and nlso in the 
ditferent volumes of the Microcosm and Arena, 
that even if each separate inch of the four 
cubic miles of air were confined, such an 
almost inconceivable amount of condensation 
would require the locust to exert a physical 
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energy of more than 5,000,000,000 tons, and 
thereby to do the work, for a minute at a time, 
of more than one million locomotive-engines ! 
Yet there are thonsands of poora pe cen 
ligent and cating e college professors 
in this country so blinded by their prejudices 
against reading our books that they are now 
teaching their classes this monstrously false 
and perniciously absurd theory as true science, 
and many of whom curl their lips with scorn 
whenever their attention is called to the Sub 
stantial Philosophy! How long, O Lord, how 
long? 
—— —— — 
PRIZE ESSAY No. 4. 
The Substantial Philosophy, No. 1. 


BY REV. JOHN CRAWFORD, D. D. 

Substance is that which sustains attributes, 
or that in which attributes, or qualities, in- 
here. The word is derived from the Latin 
sub (under), and stare (to stand), that which 
stands under, or sustains qualities. All sub- 
stances are, therefore, entities, while their 
qualities are only phenomena, which have no 
existence apart from tlie substances in which 
they inhere. Allsubstances are divisible into 
two classes—material and immaterial. 

Material substance, or matter, possesses 
weight, inertia and impenetrability ; while, on 
the contrary, immaterial] substance has no 
weight, but possesses power, or force, and is 
capable of occupying the same space, at one 
and the same time, as other material or im- 
material substance. 

Alt spiritual existences, such as the im- 
material organism in man, brute and veg- 
etable; and all angelic y ege and demons, 
and even the great Spirit, by whom all other 
substances, material and immaterial, were 
made, and are sustained, are immaterial sub- 
stances. 

Besides these, the force-element of nature, 
whose various forms constitute heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism, gravity and sound, is 
also, according to the Substantial Philosophy, 
an objective substance, having qualities in- 
hering in it and is not, therefore, as commonly 
taughta mere phenomenon ofnature. Neither 
are these physical forms of force modes of mo- 
tion; but they have an existence as real and 
objective as rock and iron. The difference is 
that, while the latter are material, the former 
are immaterial. e 

It is, no doubt, correct to say, as here in- 
timated, that chere is but one universal force- 
element in nature which is capable of these 
numerous manifestations known as the physi- 
cal forces; for it can be proved that these vari- 
ous manifeStations ure frequently changed into 
others. Electricity, for example, may become 
heat, or light, or magnetism; and heat 
changes into light; cohesion takes the form 
of heat or chemism ; and these again may re- 
sume the form of cohesion, Even gravity ap- 

rs to be capable of conversion into magnet- 
ism, às when silver pue between the poles 
of an electro-magnet, its gravity seems to He 
partially changed into magnetic force. 

These changes of manifestation do not, 
however, take place in an arbitrary manner; 
but are ruled by the relation which, at the 
time, the force-element sustains to material 
objects involved. For example, if certain 
material substances are subjected to friction, 
electricity, light and heat are thereby called 
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forth. Again, if sonorous material substances 

are caused to vibrate, sound is evolved; or if 

electricity be partially interrupted in its 

19 it may escape in the form of light and 
eat. 

Besides this universal fountain of natural 
force, there is, as I conceive, another im- 
material element of force, entirely distinct. I 
mean that which supplies the substance of the 
immaterial organism in man, brute and veg- 
etable, which might, perhaps, in order to dis- 
tinguish 1t from the physical force-element of 
nature, be called the vital force-element, as it 
always manifests itself as living substance, 
whether in animal or vegetable. 

As the material organism in man, brute and 
plant grows, or increases in size from the ad- 
dition of substance from the world of matter, 
so the immaterial organism ought also to 
grow, in order to fill the material which it 
weaves for itself and inhabits. We have no 
reason to believe that the first man had u 
larger proportion of immaterial substance than 
other men. But,as manand beast multiply, 
there must be, for this increase, a supply of 
immaterial substance from some source. Man, 
beast and vegetable receive but the first germ 
of their living immaterial organism from their 
parents. All increase, therefore, as I con- 
ceive, must be supplied from this universal 
life-fountain or vital force-element. 

Although the 5 ſorce- element and 
the life- element are both forces, for both exert 
power, which matter never does, being essen- 
tially inert, we have no evidence that the one 
is ever transformed into the other. Electricity 
may be transformed into light or hent; but 
never into life; nor life into electricity. Al- 
though electricity may permeate and affect 
life, neither electricity nor any form of the 
physical force-element is ever transformed into 
any portion of the spiritual or vital organism 
in man, brute or plant. There is no exam- 
ple or evidence of such a transformation, 
nor is it reasonable. 

The material organism is ina state of con- 
stant flux. It is constantly receiving and 
casting off material substance; but we have 
no reason to believe that the spiritual organ- 
isrh ever diminishes, although a life-germ may 
be communicated by parents to their offspring. 
When substance is once added to man's 
spiritual organism it becomes henceforth n 
part of that intelligent and responsible soul- 
substance which is to endure forever. This 
quality it*derives from contact, and union, 
with the original life-germ. This view sup- 
ports and vindicates traducianism as against 
creationism ; but I forbear tó pursue this ques- 
tion further. 

It it can be proved that the irrational and ir- 
responsible brute is not designed for a future 
existence, its immaterial spirit or incorporeal 
organism may, therefore, at death, be rel- 
egated back to the universal life-fountain 
whence it came. 

Now, if the above positions be correct, the 
common division of the universe into mind 
and matter only, is inadequate. The Rev. 
Joseph Cook says, ** Only matter and mind ex- 
ist in the universe," So also says the text- 
books, Now this excludes from the universe 
the physical forces of nature, for they certainly 
are neither mind nor matter; and, if they are 
not distinct substances they can be nothing 
but attributes of matter, or mere modes of 
motion, which is the common teaching of the 
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colleges and text-books in which Mr. Cook has | 
avowed his belief. The Substantial Philoso- 
phy, on the contrary, maintains that they are 
as real, although immaterial substances, as is 
the soul, mind, or spirit of man, or as is the 
earth we inhabit. If the common teaching be 
correct, electricity, light, heat, megnetism 
and all other natural forms of force, because 
immaterial, are nonentities—either qualities of 
matter or, as the text-books say, modes of 
motion; und, if so, the soul of man, and even 
the divine spirit, because immaterial, can, 
upon the-e principles, be no more than mere 
motions or phenomena! When, therefore, the 
body is dissolved at death, the soul becomes 
extinct; or, if the universe were destroyed, 
God himself would have no existence! Now 
this is precisely the conclusion from the com- 
mon teaching, at which the atheistical Prof. 
H:eckel and his followers have actually arrived. 
He says, **If sound, light and heat, forces of 
nature, whose phenomena are so sensibly ob- 
served, are the varied motions of material air 
and ether particles, as physical science indi- 
cates, why have I not a right to assume, and 
teach, that the  mind-*orce, life-force and 
psychic-force are also modes of motion of the 
material particles of the vibrating brain and 
throbbing nerves?’ It is obvious, indeed, 
that the present materialistic teaching of the 
schools, lat the forces of nature are but 
modes of motion, leads to atheism. 

Those who admit the soul of man, angelic 
spirits and God himself, the great spirit, to be 
real existences, although immaterial, are most 
inconsistent in denying the substantiality of 
the forces of nature, on the ground of their 
immateriality. 

In conclusion, let the universe be divided 
into material and immaterial substances, 
rather than inadequately into mind and mat- 
ter only; and let all the absurd and unscien- 
tific **mode-of-motion" theories be forever 
banished to the territory of learned ignorance 
whence they came, In other words, let Sub- 
stantialism supersede the common teachings 
of our schools, and true science will get a new 
start in the right direction; and the word of 
inspiration, vindicated against the bareless 
charges and unauthonzed  perversions of 
science, falsely so-called, will have free course, 
run and be glorified. 

St. Thomas, Dakota. 

— 9 — 
LIVE FROGS TAKEN FROM SOLID ROCKS. 


"We have many puzzles on this subject pre- 
sented to us by our readers from ditferent 
parts of the country. There are in fact so 
many evidences from candid eye witnesses, 
even some of them given under sworn state- 
ments, that live frogs have been found em- 
bedded in solid rock, coal, gypsum, etc., that 
it seems sheer hardihood not to accept such 
a simple fact, mysterious as it may appear. 
]n the November number of the Arena, vol. 
IL, we presented the details of such a dis- 
covery, with duly authenticated and sworn 
statements to verify it, of a live frog having 
been taken from a ledge of solid gypsum, 
where it positively must have been confined 
for thousands of years. We confess that we 
are not at present prepared to give a solution 
of this problem, or the rationale of its possi- 
bility, even remotely satisfactory to ourself, 
We have the puzzle under advisement, how- 
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ever, and hope to reach some sort of a conclu- 
sion after a while. In the mean time, if any of 
our readers can, in a very brief space, throw 
satisfactory light upon the question by way of 
explanation we want it. e do not mean 
mere opinions, for we can get thousands of 
them, but something in the shape of reason- 
able data and facts upon which to base 
conclusions. As Darwin says about the trans- 
mission of acquired characters and habits in 
animals—‘‘ Any explanation however improb- 
able will be satisfactory." 
— 999 ———— 
Variations in the Barometric Column : 
(A Theory.) 
BY HENRY C. COX, A. M. à 

It is known that the downward pressure of 
the atmosphere under ordinary conditions and 
at the level of the sea, sustains a column of 
mecury, or other liquid, weighing fifteen pounds 
for every square inch of its base. It is known, 
also, that the height to which this column is 
held is subject to variation in the same alti- 
tude, thus proving a fluctuation in the down- 
ward pressure. 

We have been content to say that the rise 
und fall of the mercurial column is due to the 
difference in the density of the air, the denser 
the air the higher the mercury. But what 
cennection is there between a rare atmosphere 
and failing weather or between a dense atmos- 
phere and a clear sky? Theairona mountain 
top is rarer tban that in its valley, but the 
valley gets the greater part of the rain-fall. 
The plain of Thibet, 11,000 feet above the sea- 
level, is a barren one, partly from want of rain, 
while the valley of the Ganges is most bounti- 
fully furnished with water. 

Thetheory here presented is based upon the 
known facts of ascending and decending cur- 
rents in the atmosphere. When for any 
cause, the air in a certain region is made 
specifically lighter than that of surrounding 
areas, it is driven upward and into its place 
comes the heavier propelling air. The fact of 
ascending currents in one section will suggest 
to the mind the presence of decending currents 
in others. 

As the air leaves the surface in its upward 
flight it makes a push against the mass of air 
above it, thus neutralizing, in part, its down- 
ward pressure. In such case the column of 
mercury in the barometer is seen to go down. 
This air passing into regions colder than that 
left, its powerto hold moisture is lessened, and 
rain or snow-fall is the result. The currents 
whose direction is downward, strike a blow the 
effect of which is to increase the downward 
pressure,causing the column of mercury to rise ; 
and coming into a region warmer than that 
left, its power to hold moisture is increased. 
Hence it not only does not give out any, but it 
takes up that already present. 

Thus is shown a connection between the 
falling barometer and rainfall, and between the 
rising barometer and a clear sky. 

—— — — — 
PROF. DOLBEAR ON THE TUNING-FOR K : 
A pitable Fiasco ns was to be expected. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

The reader will remember that in the Jan- 
uary Microcosm (page 29), we quoted from the 
Christian Standard a letter from Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear, cf College Hill, Mass., strongly com- 
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mending Prof. Thomson's book against Sub- | heard more than six or eight feet away in a 


stantialism, and savagely denouncing the 
Problem of Human Life as a “piece of pre- 
posterous stuff having not a redeeming feature 
init." In our remarks following said letter, 
we commended Prof. Dolbear to our article in 
the same number on the **Key to the main 
arch of Substantialism” as entirely unanswer- 
able by him or by any one else, in which, if 
correct, the wave-theory of sound was literally 
crushed out of existence by a single original 
argument. 

That argument, very briefly restated, was as 
follows:—If the wave-theory of sound be 
true and according to every authority on 
acoustics, the vibrating instrument of a given 
pitch which causes the greatest amounts of 
atmospheric disturbance, should produce the 
loudest sound, simply because sound, outside 
of our sensations, according to that theory, is 
nothing but air-waves, while loudness consists 
alone in the amplitude of swing of the vibrating 
air-particles set in motion by the sounding 
body. This, as the reader no doubt remembers, 
we proved by abundant quotations from Prof. 
Tyndall. Then to show that this basic and 
essential principle of the wave-theory is with- 
out foundation in truth we referred to the well- 
known fact that a tuning-fork held in the 
fingers and made to vibrate at its best, can 
not be heard more than six or eight feet awa. 
in a still room notwithstanding its wide ampli- 
tude of swing, and notwithstanding the power- 
ful air-waves it sends off according to that 
theory; while a locust, of much less atmos- 
pheric surface and with not a tenth part the 
vibratory action on the air, emits a sound so 
loud that it is heard a mile in all directions— 
more than 800 times as far as the tuning-fork, 
while filling more than 80,000,000 times the 
cubical space with its sound. 

This, as we there showed, demonstrates the 
wave-theory to be false in its very foundation 

rinciple, by proving that sound, either in its 
oudness or quantit y, has nothing whatever to 
do with the incidental waves or disturbances 
of the air which occur near a sounding body. 
Surely, nothing in the domain of physical 
science has ever been more conclusively estab- 
lished than this proposition, provided the facts 
concerning the tuning-fork and the insect are 
correctly stated. » 

-Having thus re-stated the argument so that 
none of its great importance to the cause of 
Substantialism shall be overlooked, we take 

leasure in saying that we have heard 

. from Prof. Dolbear. As the reader will see by 
reference to our January article we challenged 
any scientist to meet that argument or point 
out the least flaw in its conclusiveness against 
the current theory of sound. And now this 
distinguished indorser of Prof. Thompson's 
book shall have a chance to ventilate his 
genius in the Microcosm. Here are his 


words ; 
„College Hill, Mass., Jan. 24, 89. 
** A Wilford Hall, Ph. D. 

"I have received from you the January 
number of the Microcosm containing remarks 
about myself, * * * Now for the article in 
this number which you are solicitous for me 
to read—‘ The Key to the main arch of Sub- 
stantialism,’ I have this to say After your 
argument you say—'For the overwhelming 
truth of the premises we give the following 
facts: A tuning-fork, held in the fingers, 


fact. 


still room.’ That last part of the quotation 
you put in italics for emphasis. As à matter 
of fact it is simply not true. I have a tuning- 
fork which when made to vibrate and held in 
the fingers as b indicate, may be heard 
by ten thousand persons at once in still air. 
This ‘Key to the main Arch’ is misnamed a 
Yours etc., 
A. E. Dolbear.” 

Well, this is all the eminent professor has to 
say in reply to ourannihiluting argument. He 
merely says we told an untruth,—that instead 
of a tuning-fork being heard only six or eight 
feet away, as we assert, he claims that he has 
a fork which when held in the fingers and 
vibrated as we indicate, * may be heard by ten 
thousand persons at once in still air." We 
retort that this **is simply not true" if the fork 


shall be held in the fingers and caused to 


vibrate as we direct,—that is, without the 
assistance of any resonant body, the same as 
the locust produces its almost deafening strid- 
ulation, And we say further, that if Prof. 
Dolbear tells the truth, and can produce such 
a tuning-fork as he describes, his fortune is 
not only made at once, but he will have 
achieved a scientific triumph with few paral- 
lels in history. 

But suppose all he says about his prodigious 
tuning-fork to be true; does he not see that 
he has unwittingly given away the whole 
argument, acknowledged the wave-theory 
overturned by our locust, and confessed the 
truth of Substantialism? Does he not know 
that **ten thousand persons“ can stand com- 
fortably in a room 200 feet square? And what 
is that bagatelle of space compared to the four 
cubic miles of air filled with the sound of the 
locust? Oursappient professor did not seem 
to know that the area covered by the sound of 
the locust is more than 2780 times greater 
than that of his fork, even giving it all he 
claims for it. His vaulting ambition thus 
foolishly o'erleaps itself, notwithstanding the 
trick he tries to play with his wonderful 
tuning-fork. Does he think he can hoodwink 
the editor of the Microcosm with his ‘verbal 
jugglery " as he characterized the ** Problem 
of Human Life” in his letter to the Christian 
Standard? Does he suppose he can find any 
substantialist green enough to be gulled by 
his legerdemain trick of holding» vibrating 
fork in his fingers over the mouth of a reso- 
nating jar to augment its sound so as to make 
it heard by ten thousand persons at once, and 
not have his game exposed? Yet with this 
very dishonest sleight of hand he asserts— 1 
havea tuning-fork which when made to vibrate 
and held in the fingers as you indicate,” etc. 
Did we“ indicate“ any such thimble-rigging 
addition of the resonance of the jar to the nor- 
mal sound of the fork? A beginner in ac^ous- 
tical science knows that the resonance of a jar 
of the right pitch, orof a wooden case would add 
a thousand-fold to the sound of the fork alone. 
Yet this professor of physical science, whose 
authority is relied on by the Christian Stan- 
dard to damage the cause of Substantialism, 
has the cunning audacity to resort to this well- 
known trick by which, as the only possible 
resource to try to weaken the force of our 
argument! True science needs no such games 
of the trickster to maintain, it. He knew he 
was deliberately falsifying the facts of a tun- 
ing-fork's normal sound, and was thus 


when caused to vibrate at its best, can not be | wickedly accusing us of falsehood by resorting 
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to the ruse of a prestidigitator. He knew that 
our statement of the tuning-fork's normal 
range of sound held in the fingers was substan- 
tially correct. But of course it would not do to 
allow this fatal argument ngainst the wave- 
theory to go the rounds of the colleges and 
schools without being challenged, though he 
should have remembered that a fallacious and 
self-stultifying answer to a dangerous argu- 
ment,—especially a pretended reply so easily 
turned against its author as this,—is a thousand 
times worse than silence. Why, then, did he 
not keep silent? 

Weare thus glad, in conclusion, to exhibit 
Prof. Dolbear to our readers as a fair specimen 
of the scientific authorities sought after and 
seized upon by our enemies with which to dis- 
parage the * Problem of Human Life," check 
the progress of Substantialism, and give a few 
more years of tottering cxistence to the fast- 
crumbling motion-theories of modern science. 


——— 9—9————— 
HERBERT SPENCER vs. HERBERT 
SPENCER. 

BY REY. J. W. ROBERTS, F. S. SC. 


In the Popular Science Monthly for Novem- 
ber, 1880, a copy of which has just fallen un- 
der the writers notice, in an article entitled, 
* The Development of Political Institutions," 
on page 4, Herbert 3 uses this language: 
* But acceptance of the truth that the type 
of a society is determined by the nature of its 
units," etc., which is logical and in full accord 
with the philosophical statement that ' the 
whole is but an aggregate of its parts or units, 
no more, no less. 

Yet after this clear statement of a funda- 
mental truth, in the same number of the mag- 
uzine at page 107, in an article entitled ** Crit- 
icisms Corrected," a reply to T. E. C. Leslie, 
in which, claiming to correct errors, the writer 
should be faultless himself, Mr. Spencer makes 
the assertion: But the real question is, not 
whether we find advance to a more definite, 
coherent gs imd in these taken separ- 
ately, but whether we find advance in the 
structures and actions of the entire society.” 

In both cases he is treating of the same gen- 
eral subject, the evolution of society from 
imitive to advanced conditions. In one case 
Es accepts as true, that **fhe type of a society 
is determined by the nature of its units,” in 
the other he finds that we are not to reach 
conclusions by the units ‘‘taken separ- 
ately, but whether we find advance in the 
structures and actions of the entire society.” 
The factors, or units, in one case are made the 
essential ingredients in the aggregate; in the 
other case they are ignored and the aggre- 
gates are to be taken as a mass and not in 
their analysis. 

These antagonistic views put forth in the 
same issue of a noson gio publication, by the 
great leader of ‘‘modern thought," are so 
stated and promulgated to establish the fol- 
lowing proposition : 

** Evolution is an integration of matter and 
concomitant dissipation of motion; during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite, in- 
coherent homogeneity to a delinite, coherent 
heterogeneity ; and during which the retained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation." 

This is given as the '* final form" of the de- 
finition of Evolution, after its process of 
formula“ from the beginning to completion, 
or finality. Without pausing to note the won- 
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derful lucidity & of this definition, or to call in 
question its ingenuity and its peculiar adapta- 
tion to the dogma it is ** formulated " to prop- 
ngute, it may not be out of place to note 
some of its manifest fallacies and unscientific 
statements. Evolution is an integration of 
matter." If by this is intended to be taught 
anything more than the aggregation of mat- 
ter, it is not correct. Evolutionists teach that 
by the “integration of matter" there is de- 
veloped something that did not exist before; 
hence, that by this integration“ there has 
been developed from almost nothing all that 
exists in the universe, including intelligence. 
There is not now, and never has been in the 
past, any such process in Nature. When 
asked to state when, and show cause why, 
such process should cease, and why men are 
not now developed from the lower orders, the 
only answer is that the process has accom- 
plished its work and ceases by exhaustion. 

uch an answer is without reason, analogy 
or science, is wholly gratuitious, and unwor- 
thy of a thinker or a philosopher. Analogies 
are attempted to be drawn from geology, 
which teaches the extinction of certain species 
of formerly existing creatures. Geology itself 
is animproved hypothesis, which will undergo 
much transformation before it becomes a 
science. 

It is quite uncertain how many of the sup- 
posed extinct species of pine periods aie 
really extinct. Tt the oceans could now be up- 
heaved by volcanic force, or other convulsions 
of Nature, it is altogether probable that in 
their hidden recesses all or nearly all the ex- 
tinct orders would be still found in existence. 
The huge beasts of the mammoth order, like 
the buffalo of our time, may have been extir- 
pated by processes which are visible and in- 
volved in no uncertainty or ambiguity. 

The only integration“ of matter that ever 
has existed, or exists now, is that of the ac- 
cumulation or aggregation of previously exist- 
ing matter, and the aggregation contains no 
new matter that did not previously exist in the 
separate parts or units of the mass aggregated. 
Hence the scientific axiom, that out of nothing 
something can not come. It matters not 
whether the something comes out of absolute 
nothing, or whether it is evolved out of some- 
thing that already existed, so that it be a 
something which did not previously exist in 
anything; for in either case 1t is an absolute 
creation of something that previously had no 
existence, and is, therefore, toall intents and 
purposes, the produson of something out of 
nothing. And so Evolution is a system of cre- 
ations, each one of which is as absolutely 
a miracle as the old theological dogma that 
God created all things out of nothing. This is 
so plain a proposition that it is practically self- 
iron 
grasp there is no escape by either evolution- 
ists pure and simple, or the less logical theistic 
evolutionists, who mix God and evolution iu 
an incoherent jumble. 

The other horn of the Evolution dilemma is 
“the “concomitant dissipation of motion." 
Why not say ‘the concomitant dissipa- 
tion of nonentity?” for it is non-entity that 
disappears, and entity that takes its place, if 
Evolution be true. Evidently Mr. Spencer 
does not know what motion is, he accepts 
without question or analysis the theory that 
motion is a force, in fact the force of the mate- 
rial universe; whereas it is not force at all, 
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but only the effect of the application of force|to this country he found himself suddenly 


to matter or substance ; and the amount of 
force applied is measured by the amount of 
motion produced. "This statement is so self- 
evidently true, that its statement is all that is 
required in its proof. All mechanical ap- 
pliances, simple and compound, are based on 
this great and fundamental law, and there is 
not a piece of machinery, great or small, tbat 
is not constructed and operated on this prin- 
ciple. Hence, if Herbert Spencer's definition 
is correct, the ‘‘ dissipation of an effect "—in 
itself nothing—produces by concretion or in- 
tegration of matter" a universe! In other 
words, a universe is created by nothing, which 
is certainly quite as bad as to be created out of 
nothing ! 

Why do not men stop and think? Why 
mock reason by sophisms which have no 
foundation? Why build hypotheses upon a 
fog-bank or the baseless fabric of a vision?“ 

otion is the result of applied force. Mo- 
mentum is the continued application of the 
force multiplied upon itself, each unit of force 
as it is ap ied, being *'stored up" in the ob- 
ject moved, and by that means multiplied, the 
multiplication being limited by the amount of 
force applied. The proof conclusive of this 
proposition is found in the fact that as soon as 
the force ceases to be applied, the momentum 
begins to decrease, and finally all motion 
ceases, 

With such clearly demonstrable facts before 
them, why will men stultify themselves and 
“darken counsel" by the promulgation of 
theories which their own intelligence ought to 
shame out of countenance? 

With these plain facts in view, how ridicu- 
lous appears the conclusion of the definition : 
during which the retained motion undergoes 
à parallel transformation." Will Mr. Spencer 
or any of his friends show us a specimen of 
that “retained motion?” What does it look 
like? Ifitis retained it ought to be tangible 
in some shape. Please give usa piece of it. 
We havean earnest desire to examine it and 
test itsqualities, the units of its parts and then 
its * heterogeneity." Come, now, ye mighty 
men, **trot out your samples" and give us an 
exhibition! One sampleof ** retained motion” 
will accomplish more for Evolution in a minute 
than all the arguments you can produce ina 
century. Giveusthe “shortcut” and save 
time and trouble. 


— E—ü—E————— 
Theosophy—Its American Head. 


[From the New York World.] 

Dr. Coues, the distinguished Smithsonian 
Professor who is at the head of the Theoso- 
phists in this country, made a very remarkable 
statement to me the other day, just after The 
World had printed my brief personal sketch of 
him. I asked him a number of questions 
seeking an explanation of his going into the 
field of mysticism. For years he has been a 
Materialist. I was curious to learn how he 
had passed over to the other extreme. Dr. 
Coues said that he was led into it through a 
scientific investigation of Spiritualism. He 
found much in that that was astonishing and 
incomprehensible. From that he has passed 
tothe advanced field of Theosophy. Two or 
three years ago when he was in London he 
was associated with Mme. Blavatsky and Mr. 
Olcott. Through them he was initiated into the 
inner circles of Theosophy. When he returned 
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placed at the head of the Theosophists in this 
country. I asked him if he claimed that he 
could project his astral body. He said that he 
claimed nothing in regard to it. It was his 
friends who made these claims. Several of 
his friends had seen his astral form at a dis- 
tance when his real body was known to be in 
another place. Dr. Coues was asked if he had 
found anything in this field of mysticism which 
could be proved to any of his scientific asso- 
ciates. He said no. No scientific man with- 
out four or five years preparation would be 
prepared to judge of the testimony which he 
and his associate Theosophists had discovered. 
The remarkable part of the Doctor's declara- 
tion came at the close of the conversation. 
He was asked if he had found anything of a 
satisfactory character in the field of Spiritual- 
ism or Theosophy. He replied: No; there 
is nothing in it to satisfy any one. The hap- 
piest people are those who have never touched 
it. Iam tired of the whole thing, and intend 
to resign my connection with the Theosophists 
very soon. I find that I have all the fools, all 
the cranks, all the soft-headed people of this 
country hanging on to my coat tails. There 
is mueſ in this field that is convincing to any 
one who investigates that there is another 
life, but such investigation leads to dissatisfac- 


tion and unrest for strong minds, and is certain 


to unbalance and upset weak ones. I feel con- 
fident now that if I had not had a clear, well- 
educated mind I should have gone crazy long 
ago and broken down under the line of re- 
search I began four or five years ago. I re- 
peat," he said, with a great deal of emphasis, 
“ that those are the happiest who let such sub- 
jects completely alone. To the man who is 
upon the eve of investigation I have simply 
this to say—don't." T. C. CRAWFORD. 


—————99——— —— 
SPIRITUALISM AND THEOSOPHY, 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Some recent investigations by scientiflc men, 
as published in a leading London journal, have 
led to the conviction in their minds that there 
is a degree of truth in the phenomena claimed 
to be witnessed in the mediumistic seances so 
common all over the country. This state of 
facts the investigators referred to aver to have 
a foundation, notwithstanding the trickery and 
HAM so prevalent and so often exposed of 

ate. 

It is urged by many sincere religious people 
that it no more refutes the claims of spiritual- 
ists to the general goninenoss of Spiritualism 
thus to detect frauds, than the false Christs of 
the apostles’ time disproved the truth of 
Christianity. It would, however, be a very 
interesting matter, if there is anything true or 
genuine in the claims of modern Spiritualism, 
for the scientists referred to who have thus 
vaguely half indorsed it to say right out and 
definitely how much truth there is in modern 
Spiritualism and whether or not any one thing 
has ever been exhibited through a medium 
which proves a genuine communication, true 
iJ false, from any person who had previously 

ied. 

Either the scientific investigators referred to 
must admit this much or else there was a fool- 
ish and whimsical admission in their report 
entirely misleading and unworthy of the name 
of scientific investigation. If no such palpable 
and unquestionable communication can be 
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averred by these scientists, then the whole 
thing is unworthy of belief; for this simple, tan- 
gible proof is the least that these mediumistic 
pretenders should expect thinking men to be 
satisfied with. 

But if, on the other hand, there is indisput 
able proof that one single communication from 
the other world has ever been uttered through 
a medium, then there should be an unqualified 
indorsement of Spiritualism as scientifically 
true, however many frauds and failures may 
have been exposed. Give us one single word 
or intelligent rap or tip of u table or chair not 
produced by human agency, or mechanical 
contrivance by some one in the flesh, and we 
accept at once as a philosophical truth the 
entire system of Spiritualism with all that the 
term implies. 

One professor of science who is a frequent 
visitor at the Microcosm office denies that he 
is a spiritualist, or a believer in the doctrine of 
Spiritualism, yet he insists that he has fre- 
quently had intelligent communications, true 
or false, from the other world where no 
collusion or trickery was possible. When 
asked how he explained it, he referred it to 
evil spirits, becausc, as he said, they did some- 
times lie, 

Now we declare here that we will be just as 
well satisfied to have an intelligible communi- 
cation from a devil as from an angel, so far as 
the supernatural fact under consideration 1s 
concerne:|. In a single word, we do not be- 
lieve that any living medium of the thousands 
going over the country lecturing and holding 
seances from Dr. Henry Slade down, ever had 
one single word, rap, scratch of a pencil, or 
movement of a piece of furniture caused by 
demon, angel, or disembodied spirit of any 
kind, or any manifestation whatever that 
could not readily be explained on ordinary 
scientific and mechanical principles by a man 
competent to do so. 


If any medium in New York or elsewhere, 
who claims to receive super-corporeal mani- 
festations, will give us one such occular and 
tangible proof which unmistakably emanates 
from the spirit-world, we shall ask no ques- 
tions as to whether it be from a good, bad, or 
indifferent spirit, or whether the communica- 
tion is of any importance or contains any 
truth, so it is only not from the tricky medium 
himself or from his confederates, we pledge 
our word to give due creditin the Microcosm 
to such fact. 


Instead of wasting these seances on a lot of 
simple-minded and ready-to-be duped old men 
and women who know nothing of the fixed 
principles of mechanics or of the true methods 
of scanning and weighing such pretended 
SRM UNE claims, and who, as a rule, are 
only too willing to accept any sort of proof of a 
communication from some lost friend without 
questioning it, let the mediums who are not 
afraid of exposure (if there be any such) invite 
the editorial staff of this journal to a special 
seance, and if the Sigh ses shall embody 
one genuine word, appearance, sound, or 
movement from the other world, or manifes- 
tation which can not be plainly accounted for 
by natural and ordinary means, then we pro- 
mise to give the said medium a send-off in the 
Microcosm such as he has never before re- 
ceived. Let mediums all over the land take 
notice that there is no bigotry about this office, 
and that we are ready to become outspoken 
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converts to Spiritualism just as soon as any 
medium is prepared to give us the proof. 

As for Theosophy, it is in our judgment but 
transcendental Spiritualism, in the disguise of 
a higher and more mystified spiritualistic phi- 
losophy. Theosophy is no where nearly as 
palpable and tangible a pretension as outright 

piritualism. This modern system tips a table, 
haps out yes or no, scratches a communication 
ona slate that mortals can read, and that is 
the end of it, even if it is a slight-of-hand per- 
formance. 

But Theosophy, more pretentious than its 
modern offshoot, with occult legendary sym- 
bols and secrets, talks to us about the elixir of 
life, about our astral body, or double ego, 
manifesting itself in two places at the same 
time,and a score of similar abstruce impracti- 
cabilities which virtually make a nulity of 
many of the established physical laws, and 
there it leaves us. 

We confess we know little about Theosophy 
and care less, as we have a more excellent 
way. Until Theosophy will come right out as 
does Substantialism, and lay down its tangible 
principles, based on the established facts and 
analogies of nature, and stop hinting at dark 
and occult secrets that its adherents dare not 
whisper above their breath, we want nothing 
to do with it or its advocates except to convert 
them. 

If Dr. Coues, the distinguished Smithsonian 
professor and the leader of Theosophy in 
America, had desired to break the shackles of 
materialism, as he states, that had so relent- 
lessly bound him for these many years, he 
need not to have gone to Hindoostan or to 
have taken lessons from Madame Blavatsky. 
Substantialism was right at his very door—a 
system of philosophy which would have 
crushed every vestige of materialism out of 
him while he was packing his trunk to take 
ship for England. his philosophy will dem- 
onstrate to any man who has brains enough 
to think a half-dozen consecutive thoughts, 
that he has a substantial, incorporeal soul 
within him, as really and as certainly as that 
a magnet has an immaterial, substantial force 
within it that will go out, seize a piece of iron 
and lift it bodily. Let persons troubled with 
materialistic doubts concerning a hereafter for 
humanity try our remedy before starting for 
India, and if it will not produce a radical cure 
of their skepticism, they have our full permis- 
sion to test the virtue of the esoteric prescrip- 
tions of Madame Blavatsky. 

————— ————— 
TOWARD THE MARK FOR THE PRIZE. 


BY REV. J. I. SWANDER, D. D. 


Several prizes have been offered for the best 
original essays on Substantialism or kindred 
subjects contributed to the Microcosm. The 
writer of this article has been urged to sharpen 
his pen and enter the field as a contestant for 
one of these sums of money. After giving 
the matter due consideration, he has con- 
cluded to respectfully, yet positively, decline 
the invitation. Several reasons might be 
assigned for the position thus taken, any one 
of which is sufficient to justify him before the 
bar of his own conscience. 

Though declining to enter the list as a com- 
petitor for one of these prizes, he wishes in 
this connection to acknowledge his full appre- 
ciation of the spirit and approval of the pur- 
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pose that doubtless prompted the founder of | unscientific pretention. 


And what is the re- 


ubstantialism to make such a generous offer. | sult? Has Substantialism been found incon- 


Dr. Hall’s action in this particular case is in 
harmony with the many deeds of liberality 
which are among the distinguishing traits of 
his character. 

Neither is it the purpose of this paper to 


sistent with itself or in conflict with any of 
the obvious facts of nature? Nota bit of it. 
Upon the other hand, thousands of critical 


| scholars have yielded their full assent to the 


radical superiority of its claims over the old 


cast any reflections upon those noble sons of| molecular theories of science, and are now 


laudable ambition who are already stripping 
forthe contest, and stepping into the arena 
toward which so many eyes are casting 
Elances of interest and anxiety. The writer 
asks only for the privilege of taking his 
position in that great cloud of witnesses by 
whom the contestants will be surrounded, and 
who will be looking down upon them from 
the crowded galleries of the amphitheater. 
This privilege is to be construed as inply- 
ing the right to share in the pleasurable émo- 
tions of admiration and curiosity whict are 
already seizing the wide awake readers of 
the Microcosm, and placing them on tiptoe of 
anxiety concerning the outcome of the ex- 
citing contest. 

The writer herewith submits ze ee 
reason for the declination announced. He is 
already under a debt of gratitude to the 
founder of the Substantial Philosophy for the 
most incisive literature that he has ever had 

the got fortune to meet with and study in 
the department of physical science. Dr. Hall 
has bequeathed to the world a fund of wealth 
more valuable than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold. He has given the fruits of the dis- 
covery of a fundamental truth in philosophy, 
compared with which the diamonds of the earth 
are as dross, and all the pinaring things in 
the merely phenomenal side of the universe as 
the dust of the balance. Of this wealth have 
all his diligent disciples received, truth 
for truth—not trash for truth, as is so fre- 
quently the case in much of the current 
teachings of FM and metaphysics in 
the schools. he sentiments expressed as 
above are common to all earnest searchers 
after the truth on this side of—of the dark 
regions of materialism where the worm of 
sophistry continueth to wriggle, and where 
the fox-fire of motionism is not yet quenched. 

Nothing but & combination of educated 
ignorance and unpardonable bigotry will hesi- 
tate for one moment to acknowledge that the 
wealth of the Substantial Philosophy is as 
incalculable as its radical discoveries are - 
uine, and its logical arguments unanswerable. 
This revolutionary system has now been 
before the public for more than a full decade 
of years; and who hath convicted it of the sin 
of unscientific jugglery? Those who have at- 
tempted to expose its alleged weakness have 
experienced the telling blows of its real 
strength. Neither is there a scholar of re- 
spectable attainments in this country justified 
in pleading ignorance of this great movement 
in philosophy. It has announced itself to the 
full extent of the means at its command. It 
hath sent forth its maidens to cry upon the 
bien places of the city. Materialistic philos- 
ophy has been confronted and challenged in 
every step of its progress. The newly an- 
nounced truth has cross-questioned 
and allowed itself to be interrogated in open 
court. It has modestly and yet fearlessly 
entered the colleges and universities of the 


itself | country where the rem 


telling to sinners round what a priceless jewel 
they have come to possess. When tried by 
the test of its conformity to the pattern that 
came down from God out of heaven, it has 
shown itself in harmony with the teachings of 
the Holy Scriptures. Call the roll of God's most 
progressive and yet cautious people, and 
thousands of the best men and women now 
living will tell it as a pe of their truly Chris- 
tian experience that their apprehension of the 
Substantial Philosophy helped to sweep the 
remaining mist of doubt from their eyes, en- 
abled them to see light in God's light, and 
confirmed their belief in the immortality of 
the soul, and in the superior reality of those im- 
material things, both in heaven and in earth, 
which eye hath not seen and which ear hath 
not heard. 

Why, then, should not the possession of 
theseinvaluable principles of newly discovered 
truth be considered greater wealth than prizes 
in gold that perisheth? Moses was a utilitarian 
after a heavenly type. He had such respect 
unto the recompense of reward as to esteem 
even the reproach of the incarnate Truth as of 
greater riches than all the treasures of 
Egypt." Truth is its own reward, and Sub- 
stantialism its own security. We venture the 
assertion that these are the sentiments which 
prompted Dr. Hall to make the offer of the 

rizes announced in the Microcosm. He would 

ave all men come to the knowledge of the 
truth as held in the Substantial Philosophy. 
Knowing full well that people can not have 
the benefit of this system without a thorough 
study and examination of its merits, he offered 
these prizes with a view to the stimulation of 
earnest search. This is the key that unlocks 
the otherwise unsolved problem of his gener- 
osity. His purpose is to incite diligent in- 
vestigation of the system, which, though it 
now be reproached by the wisdom of idiots, 
contains in its own constitution the germ of 
its own final victory. In the enjoyment of this 
reasonable assurance he is not alone. He is 
surrounded with a noble army of witnesses 
who already foresee the time when Substan- 
tialism will build its temples of fame on the 
earth, and rear their towering steeples to the 
skies, while the dark domes of false philosophy 
are tumbling into merited oblivion to lie 
buried under centuries of accumulated dust. 

For these reasons the writer joins the sub- 
stantial hosts in pressing toward the mark for 
the prize. With others, he is fully conscious 
that this age is materialistic in its false 
view of the nature and design of property, 
as well as in its false conceptions of the truth. 
Not even the Church of Christ is free from the 
terrible contagion. Thousands of congrega- 
tions have caught this false utilitarian itch, 
and are now scratchi themselves into a 
y is said to be abun- 
dant. The leading colleges and universities 
of the world are operated upon an endowment 
of money, rather than by an independent 


world, asking for a fair and merciless investi- | spirit of honest inquiry after the truth where- 


gation of its claims by those who have all the 
appliances necessary to detect a fraud in any 
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soever found and by whomsoever discovered 
and taught. Heaven hasten the time when 
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our colleges shall be endowed with common 
sense! If one per cent. of the amount of 
money now piled up in the form of endow- 
ments, with the practical effect of throttling 
independent inquiry and barricading the high- 
way of paradoxical truth, could be placed at 
the service of the Substantial Philosophy for 
the purpose of teaching and demonstrating its 
superiority over moss-covered nonsense, the 
shadows of mental and moral light would roll 
away with greater speed before the rising of a 
light inferior only to the effulgent splendor 
which the Star of Bethlehem alone can shed. 


—— —949—— ——— 

CHRISTIAN SUBSTANTIALISM—ANOTHER 
WORD TO THE CLERGY. 
BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 


In view of criticisms called forth by my re- 
cent article on the ** Importance of Substan- 
tialism to Christian Ministers," as printed in 
the December Microcosm, I have been induced 
to append the following additional considera- 
tions and re-inforcements of the general argu- 
ment. I begin by re-iterating my conviction 
that owe clergyman in this whole land should 
not only beasubstantialist, but that he can not 
afford to be without the overwhelming advan- 
tages which this new departure in scientific 
and religious philosopliy will furnish to his 
ministry. 

Indeed, Christianity itself, when properly 
understood, unmistakably teaches spiritual 
Substantialism : ** In my Father's house are 
many mansions,” etc. What would a house“ 
ora mansion" be, if but a mode of motion?" 
We have a building of God," says the apostle, 
“an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens." Of what use would a building or a 
house be that was not intended as the substan- 
tial habitation of substantial beings, and that 
was constituted of no conceivable substance ? 
And how could God himself as a builder exist 
if He were not a substantial personal creator? 
Every creed of almost every church in Christ- 
endom teaches that Christ is '*of one sub- 
stance with the Father," How can this be if 
the Father is not a substantial being? And 
how can a minister subscribe to this almost 
universal article of faith and not bea veritable 
substantialist in the spiritual sense ? 

Scriptural substantialism consists in the 
doctrine that our home in heaven is a real, 
substantial home; that our souls are substan- 
tial entities; that our Father and ovr Savior 
are substantial persons and of the same sub- 
stance; and that when our vile bodies“ Shall 
be changed and fashioned like unto Christ's 
glorious body," even these glorified bodies 
of ours which have put on immortality will 
still be nothing less than substantial personali- 
ties. 

Christian Substantialism teaches that there 
is an“ inner man" as really and truly as an 
“ outer man," and that both are equally sub- 
stantial, though one is material and visible, 
while the other is immaterial and invisible,— 
the one ranked among ‘the things which are 
seen" which are temporal (material), and the 
other among ** the things which are not seen“ 
which are eternal (immaterial). 

Bible Substantialism teaches no such mater- 
ialistic fallacy as that while the ‘ outer man“ 
is a real substance, the ** inner man” is an in- 
substantial ** mode of motion" of our corporeal 
molecules, and consequently a non-entity. It 
teaches no such gross Heckelism as that 
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while the ** natural body ” is a real entity, the 
Spiritual body“ consists only of the vibratory 
motions of our material brain and nerve par- 
ticles, and therefore that such so called spir- 
itual body, being only molecular motion, must 
of necessity cease to exist at death when these 
material molecules come to rest. 

The present Substantial Philosophy in a 
word, is only a natural and legitimate exten- 


sion of Christian Substantialism into the phy- 
sical domain, in order to draw upon the 
forces of the natural realm for incontrovertible 
roofs such as materialistic scientists would be 
ound to respect, and thus, by the true analo- 
gies of the physical laws, to stop the mouths 
of gainsayers in their opposition to revealed 
religion. 
aterialists tell us learnedly and confidently 
that the vital and mental forces which move 
and control our material bodies are only the 
complex motions of brain and nerve particles ; 
and then they courageously proceed to cor- 
roborate it by the admitted fact, according to 
all accepted science, that many of the forces 
of nature which move and control other mater- 
ial bodies are conceded to be but modes of 
motion of the molecules of those very bodies, 
or of surrounding bodies, as in the case of 
sound, heat, light, magnetism, etc., and hence, 
that these forces are in no sense substantial 
entities according to the very text-books on 
which our accepted theories of physical science 
are based. 

This was the impregnable position of Ger- 
man and English materialists as the Substan- 
tial Phliosophy found them ten years ago, and 
to which no clergyman on either s.de of the 
Atlantic ocean had ventured to formulate any 
definite reply. When such materialists would 
sneeringly spurn the plea for religion with 
their boasted and stereotyped assumption 
that the vital and mental forces were but the 
complex motions of brain-molecules, and then 

rove it to the discomfiture of the religionist 
y referring him to the analogous forces of 
sound, light, and heat as but molecular vibra- 
tions, the educated clergyman, who had been 
taught in the current science of the schools, 
could say absolutely nothing in reply. How 
could he? In the light of his own scientific 
theories he was dumb as a sheep before her 
shearers. 

Under such circumstances what else was 


there to be done to save the cause of religion 
from the clutches of materialism, except for 
some reckless scientific iconoclast to throw 
himself into this breach and thus risk his re- 
putation as a thinker by a bold coup de maitre, 
thereby to smash this claimed physical anal- 
ogy even at the risk of antagonism to many 
of the accepted theories of science? 

We believe we are safe in saying that no 
Christian scientist of any logical acumen 
would even now dare to face Prof. H:eckel 
and assert that our vital, mental or spiritual 
forces are necessarily anything more than 
molecular vibrations without first securely 
arming himself with the Substantial Philos- 
ophy. The ablest theologian on earth would 
be but a pigmy in the hands of that German 
naturalist should he affirm the current doc- 
trine that sound-force, light-force, and heat- 
force were but the complex motions of matter, 
while at the same time xd oon prove the 
soul a substantial entity. æckel would 
jlaugh at such an inconsistent scientist, and 
tell him first to get rid of his own * modes of 
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motion" in physical philosophy, as constitut- | contributors, that I forbear to extend its dis- 
ing the natural forces, before trying to rescue | cussion further at the present. Ibegof the 
religion from the only analogical inference | reader carefully to ponder this special aspect 

ible if modern science be true, namely, | of the Substantial Philosophy—a phase which 
that the vital, mental and spiritual forces | some of the best theological minds of the 
which move and direct our bodies, and which | country are beginning to regard as of such 
constitute the human soul, must likewise be| paramount importance, particularly to the 
but the complex motions of our material | clergy, as to make it worthy of all acceptation. 


molecules. — — 
No Christian philosopher, we again assert, THE LESSONS OF THE MAGNET. 
could even attempt a successful reply to this BY THE EDITOR. 


argument without a radical change of base as — 
regards the scientific teachings of the schools. Since our allusion last month to the new and 
As certain as that logic and the laws of natu- poweri magnet at 60 cents by mail, we have 
ral analogy mean anything, he would be ob- | been kept quite busy Ming these orders. In- 
liged first of all to renounce the motion- | deed, the importer referred to has been obliged 
theories of the text-books on physics, repudiate | to cable to France for à new and larger in- 
especially the doctrine of sound, light and] voice of these masterly weapons of the Sub- 
heat as modes of motion, and accept unre-|stantial Philosophy. 
servedly the teachings of Substantialism,—that| Several subscribers who have taken advant- 
every force of nature is necessarily a substan- | age of the offer have urged us to explain in 
tial though immaterial entity,—before he|tle Microcosm briefly the use of this instru- 
could say one consistent word in reply to|ment, and thus show how it can be employed 
Hieckel's analogical arguments. advantageously in-the pulpit in confirmation 
This general proposition (that every form of | of the substantial nature of the soul and in 
physical force is necessarily substantial) being | proof of its probable immortality. 
first established and accepted, the previously | We did this in our pops on the Im- 
confounded religionist would at once become | mortality of the Soul Philosophically Con- 
a prodigy of argumentative strength, and|sidered," thousands of which were ordered at 
would find himself abundantly able to turn the | the commencement of the Microcosm seven or 
analogical tables upon an army of materialists. | eight ges ago. Afew copies of this work 
This principle of natural analogy transferred | are still on hand at 15 cents by mail. 
to the side of religion by aid of Substantialism,| But we remark in addition to what is there 
would compel the materialist to admit that | said that the real value of the magnet in Sub- 
the mental, vital, and spiritual forms of force, | stantialism isin demonstrating the substantial, 
according to the very logic and consistency he | and, at the same time, immaterial, nature of 
had boasted, must likewise be substantial | force, per se, or force of whatever character. 
entities; and thus by the very analogiesof| Not only will the magnet lift a piece of iron 
science, just before positively claimed to favor| from a distance bodily without any material 
materialism the Christian minister could fairly | connection with it, showing it to be a real sub- 
and triumphantly substantiate the immor-|stantial agency, but it will lift this iron just as 
tality of the soul. Was ever an argumenta- | well and at just as great a distance while act- 
tive achievement more devoutly to be prized | ing through the most impervious body known, 
by Christian ministers ? such as a pane of glass, the same exactly as if 
This is exactly what the Substantial Philos-| nothing intervened. Let us relate an incident 
ophy has so successfully accomplished for the | in our experience to which we alluded in Vol. 
cause of religion in its analogical extremity, III., of the Microcosm, which will illustrate 
struggling as it was in the diabolical grasp of | the lesson of the magnet here stated more 
this octopus of German materialism, And jt} fully than any thing else we can say. 
is on account of having done this in his own] An avowed atheist, at Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
unceremonius style, that Dr. Wilford Hall is Mr. S——, once agreed to accept the fact of 
now tabooed by some of the professors of} the existence of God if we would demonstrate 
physics in our respectable Christian colleges, | the existence and moving power of any sub- 
as the scientific crank of New York, when, if | stance that is absolutely immaterial, or that 
the truth were known, those very professors| would act in total defiance of material con- 
who induigein such contumely, wool be only | ditions, A company of intelligent ladies and 
too glad to bear its weak odium could they | gentlemen were present. 
have been the fortunate discoverers of the| Fortunately, as was our habit, we had a 
lawsand principles on which the Substantial| powerful steel magnet in our pocket. Mrs, 
Philosophy is founded. S., at our request, produced a large glass 
Instead of opposing with obloquy and en-| plate, into which we threw a dozen needles, and 
vious prejudices the man who has thus dared | then proceeded to move the magnet back and 
to risk his all to save the cause of religion | forth below the plate. To the surprise of the 
from. the assaults of the infidel hordes, it|atheist and all present the needles, obedient 
would rather be the noble thing on the part of | to the substantial agency acting upon them, 
these Christian professors to thank God that| followed every movement of the magnet as 
there was to be discovered a possible way of | forcibly as if they had been tied to it by silken 
escape from the atheistic drag-net of natural| threads. 
and scientific analogy so deflantly thrown| Mr. S. was confounded, but asked, in 
about the pulpit by Heckel and his confreres | some confusion, if it was not possible that the 
as seriously to menace its destruction. magnetic force, instead of being an immaterial 
This analogical argument, however, with its | substance, might find its way even through the 
evidence against materialism and its salutary | imperceptible pores of the plate? We asked 
bearing upon the general cause of religion, | what material substance would satisfy him as 
was so fully set forth in my previous paper, being free from pores. He answered water, 
and has been so ably and repeatedly elaborated| We Np gum his suggestion, filling the plate 
by the editor of the Microcosm and itsarmy of | half-full of water, and floating thereon a large 
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paper card. On this card we put a paper of 
needles and then, as before, moved the magnet 
below the plate. True to the Substantial Phi- 
losophy and the nature of force, the imma- 
terial magnetic substance passed unimpeded 
through the glass and water, seizing the 
needles as before, and thus steadily towing the 
card after it by means of its immaterial cords, 
as a horse would pull a boat upon the canal by 
1neans of a material towline. 

Still our atheistic friend needed one more 
test. May not the magnetism,” he asked, 
pass around and over the edge of the plate 
und the water and thus reach the needles with- 
out actually passing through glass and water?“ 
We were ready for this difficulty also. 

We soon obtained from an adjoining dru 
store a tall narrrow glass bottle, with a groun 
glass stopper. To the point of this stopper we 
fastened a thread by means of wax, and at its 
lower end suspended a dozen needles, nearly 
touching the bottom of the bottle. Having in- 
sorted the stopper, our final demonstration was 
ready. ; 

Passing the magnet toward the lower part 
of this vessel, instantly the needles responded, 
rushing against its side. 

* Fill the bottle with water!" shouted the 
atheist, in excited emotion! It was done; but 
still not the slightest difTerence occurred in the 
response of the needles to the approach of the 
magnet, except a trifle slower movement in 
consequence of making their way through the 
water. The substantial but immaterial mag- 
netic force acted precisely the same under 
every conceivable condition as if nothing in- 
tervened. 

The atheist gave it up, with tears in his 
eyes, and his skeptical friends, who were 
present, likewise admitted their conviction, 
not only in the substantial existence of God, 
but could see no reason why the human soul 
might not be a real, substantial entity, imma- 
terial in its nature, and a rational subject for 
personal immortality. 

Such is one of the many lessons of the mag- 
net in meeting atheistic and materialistic oe 
jections to religion, and such is one of the 
numberless proofs in physical science on which 
the principles of the Substantial — 
rest. Let clergymen and laymen who may wish 
to defend the claims of religion against the 
cavils of scientific materialism, arm themselves 
with this invincible weapon of the Substantial 
Philosophy, and the entire cohorts of dark- 
ness will be unable to stand before them. 

-- — eo 
SWANDER’S PAPER. 
In his very able and racy paper on another 
age, Dr. Swander gives his reasons for deem- 
ing it inadvisable to enter the cash-prize con- 
test as an essayist on Substantialism and Col- 
lateral Discussion. In giving these reasons, 
he lets out a very important court-secret when 
he intimates that the real object of the editor 
in offering these prizes was to induce an am- 
bitious and critical reading-upof the principles 
of Substantialism by the writers of the country. 
Now, in return for this adroit exposure of our 
motives, we will also hint that the doctor's 
real reason for declining to enter the race is 
that it might be considered unfair to other and 
younger contestants, hehaving already written 
and published a massive volume on the same 
subject, entitled, the **Substantial Philoso- 
phy." Our Jess experienced contributors will 
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readily appreciate the suppressed generosity of 
the learned author in surreptitiously declining 
to enter our prize-arena, since handicapping 
in this game of writing essays on Substantial- 
ism is practically out of the question. The 
doctor is a genius, but we see through him, 
and we will cheerfully let him out of the con- 
test for the benefit of others, if he will only 
give us an occasional flash of his genuine 
rhetoric similar to that in the present number. 


— 9 9— —— — 
PROGRESS OF ELECTRICAL DISCOVER- 
IES. 
BY THE EDITOR, 


During the past year (1888) but little, if any, 
original progress of note has been made in the 
great field of electrical discovery and inven- 
tion, It is doubtful if one single patent has 
been obtained from the United States Patent 
Office during the year relating to the varied 
uses and applications of electricity and electro- 
magnetism, except for slight modifications of 

revious fundamental improvements. Indeed, 
it is not surprising that this is the fact. It is 
scarcely conceivable, except by a mighty 
stretch of the imagination, that each year 
should bring to light any great fundamental 
and radical advance, even in such an all-per- 
vading field of possibilities as that of elec- 
tricity. 

Yet, judging from the past, weare not with- 
out hope, even against the recorded evidences 
of the Patent Office, that some of the most 
startling achievements in that field ever yet 
made may soon amaze the world of science 
and philosophy. Let us try (or a moment to 
draw on imagination's resources and see what 
may not be in store as a reward for the patient 
explorations of the inventor and discoverer. 

Electricity is but one form or manifestation 
of the universal fountain of natural energy, 
of which heat, light, magnetism, sound, grav- 
itation and cohesion are others, Hence the 
air, the earth and the ocean are full of this 
substantial force-fountain or force-element in 
its quiescent condition. At present our only 
means of eliciting this peculiar form of force 
called electricity for available uses in the me- 
chanic arts is the employment of other modes 
of mechanical energy, as steam, water-power, 
heat, or chemical action for its transformation 
and elimination. 

Now, may not the genius of man yet dis- 
cover means, if not of tapping this reservoir 
of force, so to speak, as we might tap an ex- 
haustless reservoir of water, at least of so far 
transforming this fountain of energy directly 
into electricity as to do away with the cum- 
bersome and expensive dynamo, as the dynamo 
machine has superseded the more expensive 
and objectionable liquid batteries? 

As new and improved forms of dynamos and 
new and better arrangements of the eliminat- 
ing and transforming electro-magnets are 
being made every year, for disintegrating 
magnetism and converting it into electricity, 
may there not be a mighty and MOUSE 
step in advance ready to burst upon the worl 
by which no dynamo or mechanical contriv- 
ance whatever will be needed, but by which 
the simple transformation or conversion of 
heat into the electric current wiil supersede 
dynamos as well as drive all our machinery ? 

As a concomitant of this stretch of the 
fancy, might we not also reasonably look for 
a new and perfect means of storing the elec- 


No. 4. 


tricity thus eliminated, into condensed recepti- | 


cles so insulated and guarded by at present 
unknown composition, that enough of this 
substantial fluid could be concentrated within 
à storage-battery the size of a common tender 
of a locomotive engine, to drive a passenger 
train of cars from here to Chicago, and thus 
entirely to do away with steam as a motive 
power on our railroads ? 

Such a conception is not at all unreasonable, 
judging from the marvelous progress that has 

en made in that direction witbin the past de- 
cade. The world is even now ripe for some 
astonishing achievements in this very system | 
of storing electricity which may soon startle 
our men of science, 

The surprising fact that electricity can be 
stored at all and thus be transported for days 
in à man's satchel to do efficient mechanical 
work, contains the promise and potency of 
almost unlimited achievements on that line of 
research, which, when accomplished, must 
revolutionize the commercial interests of the 
Continent. 

As a single iilustration, the whole water- 
power of Niagara Falls could be put to the 
elimination of electricity, even by means of 
dynamos as at present, to be secured and in- 
sulated in suitable storage batteries. These, 
in turn, could be loaded upon trains of freight 
cars for transportation to all parts of the 
United States and Canada, while a single one 
of these hundreds of reservoirs thus taken on 
a train would furnish the motive power for its 
own transportation by driving the locomotive! 
The same with all the water powers of the 
world, including the tides and waves of the 
ocean. 

There is no doubt but that the climax of our 
civilization in the near future will consist 
largely in the complete mastery of electric 

roduction and control, while its perfect insu- 
ation and storage in concentrated power for 
self-transportation may be looked forward to 
as among the closing physical and mechanical 
triumphs of the Nineteenth Century. 

Then the Electric Telephone also opens up 
as another field for scientific exploration and 
improvement, probably not yet one quarter 
plowed even by theincisive shares of our Bells, 
Grays and Edisons. Already a score of en- 
terprising telephone companies, temporarily 
suppressed by the decisions of the courts, are 
waiting in almost breathless impatience for the 
expiration of the present controlling Bell 
patent some four years hence, with a view of 
hrusting in their perspiring sickles for a share 
of the golden sheaves which have already 
added a hundred millions of dollars in pure 
wheat to the Bell granaries. But how do 
these organized and hungering companies 
know butthatatthis very writing another con- 
trolling patent is pending, which, if it should 
be owned by the Bell Company, will be equiva- 
lent to the extension of their monopoly another 
seventeen years by lifting their present speak- 
ing telephone to a plane of efficiency so much 
above anything at present known as to make 
the present instrument, evenif public property, 
no competition whatever as against the new 
improvement? 

n brief, so marvelously unsearchable, far- 
reaching and inexhaustible is this realm of 
electrical research that the world may simae 
stand on tip-toe ready to be astonished by the 
next denouement, but never to be disappoint- 
ed how much soever it may be startled. | 
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P. S.—Since the foregoing was in type, we 
have learned of the return of Prof. James Ri- 
calton from his year's trip around the world as 
the agent of Mr. Edison, in search of some 
substance which the inventor supposes possi- 
ble to be found that will achieve the final tri- 
umph in his mastery over electricity. No one 
but Edison and his confidential agent knows 
the special work this supposed substance is to 
accomplish. We believe we have hit itin the 
foregoing article, and that Mr. Edison has thus 
caused the whole earth to be searched for the 
proper insulating material to perfect the per- 
manent storage of electricity. We hope he 
has found it. The New York Sun, of 
ary 23d, adds: 

„The article which Mr. Ricalton set out to 
find is supposed to be a vegetable or mineral 
substance possessing peculiar properties neces- 
sary for one of Mr. Edison's inventions. 'The 
prevalent idea was that Mr. Edison did not 

now there was such a substance, but he hoped 
Mr. Ricalton would be able to find it, and the 
latter, it is supposed. went provided with in- 
struments and carefully prepared instructions 
to test all substánces which he might suspect 
would fill the bill." 

What a thing it is to have the means to 
carry out one's ideas and conceptions of the 
possible! There would be many original dis- 
coverers and inventors as great, perhaps, as 
Edison, had providence given them the first 
fortunate financial turn by which afterward to 
mould circumstances, as it did in the case of 
the Wizard of Menlo Park. 

— 9 — — — 
Meteors and Petrifactions. Suggestlons on In- 
quiries, 
BY REV. D. OGLESBY. 


ebru- 


In 1832 or '83 I saw the most beautiful sight 
that is possible to be seen in this world. The 
whole heavenly vault was ablaze with meteors. 
They flew helter skelter 1n every direction, as 
thick ns snow flakes. 

When a large one would shoot across the 
sky, it left a long streak of phosphorescent 
light behind it, as a match does when you 
strike it on a wall, and before the line would 
fade out, hundreds of smaller ones would cross 
the track, and thus the whole heaven was 
checkered in indescribable beauty. 

We lived in timber land. They seemed to 
go down very often into the timber. Persons 
who lived in the prairies said that some of the 
larger ones reached to the ground and burst 
into fragments. Such was the view from near 
midnight, until daylight rendered the scene 
invisible. Occasionally, after broad daylight, 
a large one could be seen. Meteors aie not 
visible in the nos atmosphere. We were 
lying down inthe day time, when a boy, on the 
grass in our orchard, Jooking up at some fleecy 
patches of clouds floating along, when ameteor 

lunged right through a small cloud. In a 
[itte while the cloud scattered and became in- 
visible. So when we read afterwards in a 
learned scientific work that meteors were 
fifteen hundred miles high, we knew that it 
was a mistake. We have always supposed 
them to be small fragments of light substance, 
floating in the expanse above, and when they 
come in the range of the earth's attraction, the 
increased velocity causes such heat as they 
enter the lower and denser strata, that they con- 
sume and sometimes, but not always, explode. 


Sometimes stones of various sizes come 
tumbling down with great force. Three or 
four years ago one fell near here. The writer 
was lying out on a couch in the warm evening 
reading a paper, and hearing a sound as of 
thunder, got up and looked, but no cloud was 
to be seen. The conclusion was that a mill- 
boiler had exploded at a little town in that di- 
rection. But we ascertained that one man saw 
the descending object, which must have been 
avery large cne. It fell in a scope of timber 
and has not been found, so far as we know, 
Such stones may have floated for untold ages 
before they lost the poise or balance between 
the great bodies on every side. Where did 
they originate? Who can tell? No one. Se- 
cret things belong to the Lord." 


Dr. Hall's suggestions in the February Mi- 
crocosm as to the possibility of turning the 
human body to stone, reminded me of a little 
experience. In 1848 or 44 I boarded and taught 
school. In the family where I boarded was a 
little girl, Harriet Scott. She was uncom- 
monly stout. She was about eight or ten 
years old. In hay harvest she took sick with 
fever, and in a few days died. She was buried 
in a family graveyard. The weather was un- 
commonly dry and hot. The ground was so 
hard that it had to be picked and shoveled out 
like soft stone. The body of the child bein 
fleshy, and the intense heat, would have led 
any one reasonably to suppose that decomposi- 
tion would have begun inside of twelve hours ; 
but such was not the case. Eight or ten 
years after her death, arrangements were made 
to move the bodies from this graveyard to a 
pis cemetery. When the workers came to 

ift the body of this little girl, they were 
astonished at its weight, and on examina- 
tion found it had turned to stone. Every part 
of the body was perfect in shape, except those 
parts that were thinly covered with clothing, 
or not covered at all. The face and fingers 
were partly gone, the remaining portions were 
all perfect. Cutting the substance it seemed 
i Ey about the color of chalk and about as 
ard. 

Now the question : Why this freak of nature? 
Who can tell? The writer has always believed 
that it was the effect of medicine administered 
very shortly before death. But unfortunately 
the doctor who attended the case had died 
before the discovery of petrifaction was made. 
But the same medicine injected in the veins or 
arteries after death might not permeate every 
fibre of the body, and therefore might not pro- 
duce the same effect. Possibly, other means 
for permeation might be discovered. Butafter 
all, Doctor, I for one would demur to such a 
discovery. Death carries to the family and 
friends torrents pf sorrow. We feel as if we 
never, no never, could recover from the blow, 
though time, precious time, silently, gently 
flows along and washes away the ghastly 
wound that death has made. The birds sing 
again, the dewdrops sparkle with all the tints 
oftherainbow. We forget our sorrow and are 
happy. To preserve the dead body would be 
to keep open the wound to bleed on and des- 
troy the life of joy. 

here is too much materialism, Doctor, in 
this method. All the immortality which the 
Egyptians hoped for was in embalming the 
dead. Hence the rocky bluffs of the Nile for 
hundreds of con were honey-combed with 
caves and nich 
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balmed dead. The poor used salt, the rich 
costly spices. When the railroads came into 
use, the dry bodies of the rich were used as 
fuel with which to generate steam. The bodies 
of the poor would not burn. So wehave Dives 
and Lazarus on this side of theriver Styx. I 
would say to the chemist, put away your cru- 
cibles, retorts and chemicals, and let dust 
return to dust, uniting with its original ele- 
ments. This is a very strange world. We 
read very recently of a wealthy lady who spent 
hundreds of dollars in the burial of a dog. 
Some of the tombs of the rich are guarded by 
the yea: at great cost by sentinels with mus- 
ket and bayonet. What folly! What heathen- 
ism in a Christian country! As if one little 
lump of dirt was any better than another! And 
the money spent in building those receptacles 
by the rich in which to preserve their worth- 
less vile bodies" would tint anew the “ white 
lips of famine,” dry up a multitude of tears, 
and be a bank account from which to draw 
in Heaven and to all eternity; not of ‘filthy 
lucre,” but of the treasures of happiness and 
bliss, which moth and rust cannot corrupt, 
and 2 thieves cannot break through and 
steal. 

RICHVIEW, ILL. 


[The objection of Bro. Oglesby to the petri- 
faction of the bodies of our loved ones at death 
on the ground that it would tend to keep them 
in perpetual remembrance, applies with equal 
force to the preservation of their life like pho- 
tographs and oil portraits, orto the preserving 
of tlie busts and statues of our eminent men. 
Of course, what is wanted in this new art of 
. is such perfection as will leave a 
ife-like and complete form of the body as it 
was at death transmuted into imperishable 
stone, with every feature intact. Surely such 
reminiscences of a departed friend would tend 
much to obviate the horrors of the mouldering 
urn, with its devouring worms and corruption 
of decay. Still, no one would need to seek the 
aid of a petrifier, who would prefer the 
forgetfulness of the grave. Eprror.] 

— — — 
A PERSONAL STATEMENT 

By the Editor, concerning the ‘‘sensational 
book" on Health and Longevity referred to in 
the December and January numbers of this 
volume of the Microcosm, will appear next 
month, making a most important announce- 
ment. The world needs the treatment therein 
described. We conscientiously regard it, as 
by all odds, the most important scientific dis- 
covery of our life. Hundreds of our readers 
are anxiously impatient about securiug its 
benefits. We are troubled immeasurably con- 
cerning these importunities from persons in 
decline of health whose physical troubles would 
in our candid judgment be instantly removed 
by means of the marvelous health-discovery we 
were so fortunate as to make forty years ago. 
We must put it into some shape to doits benef- 
icent work without unavoidable delay. 

— e — 
ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 

1. All new subscribers should remember that 
the year’s subscription commences with the 
December number, or the first of the volume, 
The paper for half the year is well worth the 
subscription price; but we give the whole year, 


es in which to deposit their em- | including back numbers, for fifty cents. 
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2. All subscriptions for forei countries 
(except the dominion of Canada) should include 
twenty-four cents extra for postage, or two 
cents for each number. 

3. Do not forget your friends at a distance, 
but send us their names on a postal card, so 
we can send them free sample copies of the 
Microcosm, which we will gladly do. 

4. Ministers who think they might be able 
to raise among their friends a club of twenty 
subscribers to the Microcosm, and will send us 
the $10, will receive by express our“ Scientific 
Library "of eight volumes that will live, valued 
at $11. See last page. 

5. Let our subscribers remember that the 
average of one single new name from each 
would at once double our subscription list and 
make things very comfortable and cheerful at 
22 Park Row, New York. We believe there 
are very few, if any, subscribers on our list 
who could not, by suitable exertion, induce at 
least one of his neighbors to take the Micro- 
cosm for one year on trial. The way to do it 
is to loan this number, with a request to read 
it, and then send for another free copy in its 
stead. Who will try it? 

6. Many of our subscribers are urging us to 
increase the price of the Microcosm to $1 a 
year, beginning with the next volume, and to 
double the number of pages, making it a 32- 
page monthly. With all due respect to these 
earnest and enthusiastic friends, we say em- 
phatically—No! Nine-tenths of our subscribers 
find it a subject of hesitation to pay even fifty 
cents, much as they desire to the Micro- 
cosm. While a few might gladly pay $1, or 
even more, rather than do without its monthly 
visits, a vast majority would reluctantly be 
compelled to discontinue it if the price were 
raised. Hence, while we live to edit, own and 
control the Microcosm, the price shall not be 
changed. Remember this. 


—— — 
A SOUND INDORSEMENT. 


The Vanceburg (Ky.) Times, replying to a 
Theosophical] 1 from London, dis- 
paraging to religion and the church, says: 

“It is intimated that the church is giving 
up its tenets and dogmas and acknowledging 
the formidableness of science and trying to 
accommodate its belief to the teachings of 
Dgrwin, et al; but we think this church-retreat- 
ing statement is only a ‘‘ thrust in the dark," 
and that those in the light of the new phases 
of the sun of science will find that what has 
been accepted as science and which has stood 
in Upon um to the Christian religion, has 
been demonstrated a mode-of-motion nonen- 
tity, and that true science and the Bible con- 
fess and embrace each other, We would 
recommend the Theosophical Society to_sub- 
scribe for Dr. Hall's Microcosm, 23 Parka Row, 
New York City, U. S. A., and become en- 
lightened in regard to what ‘Christians believe 
in regard to the dual nature of man aud the 
universe. They will then know the difference 
between material and immaterial substances, 
and may be able to form a concept of evolu- 
tion far different from that which they now 
entertain. They may be able to see the very 
border land of the material in the odor of the 
rose, and the beginning of the immaterial in 
the electric current. They may be able to 
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without interrupting the course of the natural 
laws of the universe. At any rate they can 
‘Catch a Tartar’ by reading A. Wilford 
Hall's * Editorials on Spiritualism,’ and may in 
the end acknowledge that Theistic Evolution 
was only a pun." 
— 9 ——- 
A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


The Rev. C. T. Carroll, Presiding Elder in 
the Holston Conference of the M. É. Church 
South, at Weaverville, N. C., writes us an en- 
couraging letter about the way Substantialism 
is getting a foothold in the colleges down there. 
He sends $1.50 for tireo subscribers, two of 
them professors, and ad 

“You see we are 3 the Microcosm 
into our college here of more than 100 students, 
Professor Rheim, one of the above subscribers, 
is in the science department, and declares that 
he will not teach the currenttheories of sound, 
light and heat without also teaching the prin- 
ciples of Substantialism. The cause of the 
Substantial Philosophy is growing rapidly 
among the thinking men of the South, 

“ Wishing you great success, I am very 
truly yours, C. T. CARROLL. 


—— 99 ———— 
A Sample of Many Other Similar Indorse- 
ments. 


Rev. Prof. W. H. Pepper, of Milford, Ky., 
writes : ** I have read the * Problem of Human 
Life' and been a student of the Substantial 
Philosophy since the flrst issue of the 
Microcosm, and I do not hesitate to say that I 
would rather have the honor of being the 
founder of Substantialism than to wear the 
crown of the mightiest potentate who now sits 
upon an earthly throne. Ithink I understand 
the principles of that philosophy, as I have 
been teaching them to students in my humble 
way for years past. Those principles have 
become a part of myself, and involve, as I 
conceive, such vital truth that I do not know 
how to separate them from the essential 
truths of Christianity itself. My aim and de- 
sire is to take to tho lecture platform and thus 
make known in the most effective way possi- 
ble a scientific and philosophicial system of 
doctrine that not only harmonizes with 
religion, but one that the religious world has 
been in need of for centuries." 


A Part of the Problem of Iluman Life.” 


Some ten years ago, when the * Problem of 
Human Life" was first pd in its present 
form, a portion of it riglit out of the middle of 
the book—225 pages— was published sep- 
arately, and sold at half the price of the com- 
plete work, or at $1 per copy by mail. There 
were five thousand copies thus printed and 
bound, nearly all of which have been sold. A 
few copies still remain for those who wish to 
do a little active missionary work among their 
neighbors to put them to thinking upon the 
inconsistencies of the  motion-theories of 
modern science. Those now remaining on 
hand will be sent post-paid at 20 cents per 


co 
Next month these motion- theories of science 

Xn receive one of the most effectual scourg- 
ngs they have ever experienced since the 

Problem of Human Life" came from the 


understand how God can combine the unseen . Let advocates of those theories pre- 
forces of nature and even perform a miracle" | pare to stand from under. 
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THE LIBRARY OFSUBSTANTIALISM. |What the Press Say.—A Mere Specimen of 


This library consists of eight volumes, all of which 
are devoted to the principles of the Substantial 
Philosophy. These volumes are : 

1. The * Problem of Human Life," 524 double column 
octavo pages bound in cloth, pees $2, by mail. This 
was our first scientific book, of which between 00,000 
and 70,000 copies have been sold without a dollar spent 
in advertising—simply by one person telling another. 
The discussions and original principles introduced an 
unfolded in that volume have led to seven other books, 
making up this library, as follows: 

2. Five volumes of the Microcosm, of nearly 400 double- 
column octavo pages each, bound in cloth, price $1.50 
per volume, or $7.50 for the set, by mail. These volumes 
contain the rise, progress and complete elaboration of 
Substantialism pido J its stormiest discussions, 
directly after the circulation of the * Problem " began, 
and are invaluable to those desiring to obtain a knowl- 
edge of that Philosophy in all its detalls. 

3. The Scientific Arena, volume I, a ig quarto of 
nearly 200 pages bound in cloth, price $1 by mail, is a 
continuance of the discussions, inan advanced form, of 
the first five volumes of the Microcosm named above. 
The second volume of the Arena is not yet printed and 
bound, but will be after a while, and will then be in- 
cluded in the “Scientific opps! "at the addition of $1. 
Those desiring it are now sending in their names. 
soon as 250 names are received it will go to press. 

4. The Text-book on Sound, bound in clotu, price 50 
cents, is one of the most important of the entire series 
of the Eight volumes. It is by the Rev. Dr. J. I. Swander, 
under our own most careful revision, and no man can 
read it understandingly without being convinced of the 
absolute truth of Substantialism. 


Dr. Wilford Hall's Scientific Library. 
[From the Arena.] 


“The principles of the Substantial Philosophy, with 
their collateral bearings, which are unfolded in Dr. 
Hall's writings, have cost him more than ten years of 
unremitting labor, such as few men besides himself 
have ever performed. The results of thi- tireless scien. 
tific and philosophical research, as therein elaborated 
und set forth, can be found in no other library of books 
on earth; and those who fail of the present opportun- 
ity to secure these unique works, at the trifling cost 
pro osed by his publishers, will realize a missing link 
n their chain of knowledge, which they may always 
regret and may never be able to supply." 


Eight Volumes that Will Live. 


* This Library consists of the “Problem of Human 
Life" ($2), the five volumes of Tun Microcosm, bound in 
cloth ($7.50, or $1.50 each), the first volume of Tur 
SCIENTIFIC ARENA, bound in cloth (81), and the Text- 
Book on Sound“ (50c.), amounting in all to 811. 

By special request of Dr. Hall this entire library will 
be sent to any person by express on receipt of $5, if 
ordered soon, or before the plates shall pass into other 
hands—an event probably not far distant. If sent by 
mail the postage, $1.25, must be added. 

“No person who has tasted the fruits of this com- 
forting and elevating system of doctrine, as set forth 
in those volumes, should allow this opportunity to go 
by for leaving to his children an heirloom which may 
prove an almost priceless memento in com genera- 
tions. Bear in mind that this library can only be ob- 
tained by addressing the Editor of this paper.” 


Appleton's Encyclopredia.—A Great Offer. 


We have several sets of“ Appleton's Encycloper- 
dia," second hand but 1n excellent condition (not the 
illustrated edition, but the one previous), 10 large 800. 
page volumes, in leather binding $30; or in cloth $24. 
ther set is worth to any student double this amount. 
Let no man complain after this that he lacks the facill- 
ties for obtaining universal knowledge, a thing which 

is only possible with a good encyclopwdia. 

Address A. WILFORD HALL, 
Editor of the Microcosm, 

233 Park Row, New York. 


Three Cash Prizes—$30, $20 and $10, 


Our contributors, and our literary, sclentific and phil- 
osophical friends should not forget the opportunity we 
have presented for earning one of the above-named 
cash prizes during this volume by sending us an essay 
on Substantlalism or collateral discussions. Remem- 
ber, these essays must not be more than a single solid 
page of this paper, in brevier type,—1.200 words. See 
this announcement as first made in December, or in No. 
1. of this volume. A number of writers, as we learn, 
are preparing themselves by study for this contest. 


AB need aspiro to no greater 


Hundreds of Unsolicited Notices. 
“A Masterly and Triumphant Refutation.” 
[From 7'he Christian News, Glasgow, Scotland.) 


One of the most trenchant and masterly opponents of 
this theory (Darwinism) is Dr. Wilford Hall, of New 
York. Some time ago he wrote a book entitled Zhe 


Problem of Human Life, in which he subjects to a 
d | searching and critical analysis the strongest a mens 
aeckel, 


in favor of evolution advanced by Darwin, 
Huxley, and Spencer, the acknowledged ablest expo- 
nents and advocates of the system. Never, we venture 
to say, in the annals of polemics, has there na more 
scathing, withering, and masterly refutation, read or 
printed. Dr. Hall moves like a giant among a race of 
pigmies, and his crushing exposures of Haeckel. Darwin 
& Co. are he most sweeping and triumphant we have 
ever read within the domain of controversy. If our 
thoughtful and critical readers have not yet read the 

k, we venture to prophesy that they have a treat 
before them. 


»The Book of the Age." 


[From 7he Methodist Protestant, Baltimore, Md.] 


This is the book of the age, and its unknown author 
terary immortality than the 
production of this work will give him; and thousands 
of the best-educated minds, that have been appalled by 
the teachings of modern scientists, will “rise up and 
call him blessed.” Hitherto it has been the boast of 
atheistic scientists that the opponents of their doc- 
trines have never ventured to deny or to solve the 
scientific facts upon which their theories are based. 
But ourauthor, accepting these very facts, unfolds an- 
other gospel; and Tyndall, Darwin, Haeckel, et a/, ure 
mere pigmies in his giant grasp. 


“Tho Most Startling and Revolutionary 
Book.” 


[From 7he Brethren at Work, Mount Morris, III.] 


It is unquestionably the most startling and revolu- 
tionary book published ina century. There is uo escape 
from the massive accumulation of facts and the over- 
powering application of principles in which the work 
abounds from lid to lid. It marks an epoch in the cen- 
turies. It isa work of Providence, and will not accom- 
plish its mission in a generation. It unfolds truths that 
will stay as long as Christ is preached. Although 
strictly scientific, its one aim is the demonstration of a 

ersonal God and a hereafter for humanity. We never 

ire reading it. It is an exhaustless mine of Christian 
truth. It is the literary chef d'œuvre of the age. It is 
worth its weight in diamonds. 


* Meets the Wants of the Church." 
(From The Dominion Churchman, Toronto, Canada.] 


We most cordially concede to 7'he Problem of Human 
Life the well-earned title—the book of the age. Doubt- 
less the God of Providence has raised up the author to 
ineet the wants of the Church fh this time of need. 


“Originality, Thoroughness, and Ability.“ 
[From The New Covenant, Chicago, III.] 


We can truly say we are amazed at the originality, 
3 and marvelous ability of the author of 
t work. 


“The Death-blow of Atheistic Science.” 
[From Ye American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio.] 


The author, a man of acknowledged genius, and con- 
fessedly the brighest scientific star of modern times, 
has startled the religious world into transports of joy 
and praise, No religio-sclentific work has recelv 
both from the secular and religious press such willing 
and unqualified praise as T'he Problem of Human Life. 
It is the death-blow of atheistic science. 


»The Mightiest Sclentific Revolution ever 
seen,” 


[From The Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


The Problem of Human Life is a very unexpected con- 
tribution to scientific polemios; which, if its reasonings 
shall be justified, on t oronga investigation will prove 
to be one of the loftiest achievements of this age, and 
effect one of the mightiest scientific revolutions ever 
seen. 


Canvassers will be supplied free of cost with bundles 
of the Microcosm, on application, to enable them to 
leave copies with intelligent families. For information 
both as to the book and the paper, address the Editor, 
23 Park Row, New York. 
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INCONSISTENCIES OF THE MOLECULAR 


THEORY, No. 2. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


(Continued from February, page 34.) 

The molecular theory further teaches that in 
compressing a material body such as air, for 
example, into a smaller volume, we do not 
condense. these molecules und atoms at all, 
nor in anywise affect their form or volume 
(as they are wholly incompressible and indi- 
visible), but that we merely force them into 
nearer’ proxy one to another, causing 
them to hit each other harder and oftener in 
theirincessant bombardment, thereby generat- 
ing more heat, as observed, for example, 
when air is suddenly compressed, etc., etc. 

Now these are very important admissions. 
Let us look at them for a moment. The 
theory, observe, is obliged to teach that 
molecules, or at least the atoms of which 
they are composed are absolutely incom- 
pressible, for if compressible then their sha 
must change, and the only way the shape of a 
body can be changed is to displace its particles 
in relation to each other, thus demonstrating 
its composite character and its divisibility. 

But granting that these ultimate molecules 
of matter are indivisıble and hence incom- 
pressible they must be wholly inelastic. Now 
observe a new and serious difficulty. No two 
balls can rebound from each other when 
brought into collision only by their elasticity, 
and elasticity can only act when compression 
and indentation occur. Hence, two inelastic 
incompressible molecules of the same size and 
velocity brought together in collision from 
opposite directions would stay together and 
both lose their motion, as there could be no 
rebound owing to want of indentation. In 
such case their motions necessarily would 
cease. 

By the same law each collision of any two 
incompressible molecules from whatever angle 
of approach would destroy at least a part of 
the respective motions of each, till in a very 
limited time all motions of the mass of mole- 
cules must be neutralized by continual contact, 
whatever original motions these molecules 
may have had, and however these motions 
were obtained. Hence, their motions and 
their bombardments disposed of as uforesaid, 
what hinders all the molecules of any mass 
finally from touching each other, by incessant 
contacts and losses of motion, like a cup 
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ly their mo- 
tion and their bombardment, scording to the 
theory, that prevent their permanently resting 
together in contact. 
hen, in that event, a mass of matter of 
whatever character, with its molecules resting 
in contact, with their motion gone, and their 
bombardment ceased, should be absolutely 
incompressible, and being without elasticity 
neither heat, light, nor electricity should pass 
through such body as these forces are only the 
varied motions of these molecules at the 
motions of the molecules of inter-molecular 
ether; while the molecules of ether should 
be as much resting in contact with entire loss 
of motion by their collisions as those of a mass 
of iron, —being equally a material substance. 

Then further, it follows that sound should 
not pass through any body because of such 
incompressible molecules resting in contact, 
since sound can only travel, according to the 
theory, by the ‘‘condensations and rarefac- 
tions" of the conducting body, etc., etc. A 
mess of incongruity sure enough. Now all this 
isa fair statement of this universally taught 
scientific theory on. this subject, and we pro- 
pose briefly to consider its claims to consist- 
ency, as weighed in the balance of reason. 
Sir Isaac Newton in formulating the theory of 
sound-velocity, as based on the density and 
elasticity of our atmosphere, assumed a sim- 
ilar structure to the air; that is, that it was 
constituted at least in part, of solid particles 
or wholly incompressible molecules, separated 
about nine times their diameters apart, and 
that the spaces between these solid air- 
particles was filled with something (he does 
not intimate what) which consumed or took 
up all the time of the passage of sound in its 
travel through a given distance of air as con- 
densations and rarefactions." 

Newton tells us that no time at all was taken 
up in the sound's passage through these solid 
particles, since they like our more modern 
molecules, were incompressible. 

Here, in passing, one is inclined to ask how 
sound, constituted of condensations and rare- 
factions, could pass instantaneously through 
these solid molecules of the air, as Newton 
claimed, which were without elasticity, being 
ee susceptible of compression nor rarefac- 
ion 

But sound had to pass through them, 
according to Newton's formula of the wave- 
theory, and that, too instantaneously, or they 
would have been of no aid in reconciling the 
discrepency he met with namely, an actual 
gain of 174 feet a second in the velocity of 
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sound over that required by the density and 
elasticity of the air as compared to actual 
observation. 

Plainly, as *'condensations and rarefac- 
tions " sound could not ga through an incom- 
pone body at all, however small it might 

, and Newton ought to have known it; but 
if these ** condensations and rarefactions " had 
to travel around a solid particle as they came 
to it, then they would have taken a still longer 
time to reach a given point thun observation 
justilles, thus increasing the famous discrep- 
ency of 174 feet a second instead of recon- 
ciling it! 

Thus Newton in formulating the wave- 
theory and in laying the foundation for the 
present molecular theory of science, made it 
absolutely impossible for its shrewdest advo- 
cates to show the least consistency in its 
various formulas and theoretical details, as we 
shall shon more fully see. 

Newton, however, at that time, did not 
belicve in the all pervading ether of Huygens 
and of modern physicists, und consequently 
in holding that air was constituted of solid par- 
ticles, separated nine times their diameters 
&part, he actually supposed these spaces 
between them to be absolutely vacant, or in 
other words, to use a sollicism, filled with 
nothing. 8 

On this view how was it possible for these 
spaces of absolute emptiness to undergo “ con- 
densations and rarefactions’’ by which to con- 
vey sound according to the wave-theory which 
hebadsolearnedly formulated? Andifthesolid 
particles of the air (of which it was constituted) 
really counted for nothing in the velocity of 
sound,—passing the wave instantaneously,— 
then how could such spaces of nothingness 
between these solid particles be formulated 
from their “density and elasticity" by which 
to predetermine what ought to be the velocity of 
sound in air thus constituted of solid particles 
and spaces of absolute nonentity ? 

Or, if Newton held, as some suppose, that 
these inter-a'mospheric spaces were not an 
absolute vacuum, but that they were filled 
with a very much finer grade of air than com- 
posed these solid parece: which intersticial 
air-spaces received all the condensations and 
rarefactions, then how was it possible for New- 
ton to fix upon a formula for the necessary 
velocity of sound based on the elasticity and 
densily of that finer air when he knew nothing 
at all about its density or weight as separate 
from the solid particles, or so far as related to 
the only part susceptible of condensation and 
rarefaction ? 

It is rationally supposable that the solid 
particles of the air were many times heavier 
than the intersticial spaces, and that they 
naturally went to make up most of the 
real density of our atmosphere, so far as 
any human calculation or measurement was 

ssible. Why, then, did not Newton, when 

1e ran across his celebrated discrepency of 174 
feet a second between the observed velocity 
of sound and that calculated according to for- 
mula, go to work, guess at their weight and 
then deduct the density of the solid particles 
from that of the thinner air-spaces, thus 
changing the relation of the gross density to 
the gross elasticity of the air, thereby harmo- 
nizing the discrepency? He surely had as 
much right to do this as to leavo the density 
as it was, including the solid and incom- 
pressible particles, which could play no pos- 
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sible part in the condensations and rarefac- 
tions, except to float around and then assume 
that these same condensations and rarefactions 
traveled instantaneously through the floating 
and solid particles which could neither be con- 
densed nor rarefied ! 

Thus having pointed out a few of the incon- 
sistencies of Newton's introductory view of 
molecules and the interstitial spaces of thin 
air or vacuum which they occupy in material 
bodies, let us now look calmly for a few 
moments into the so-called ‘‘marvelous con- 
sistency” of the present improved molecular 
theory of science. 

(To be concluded next month.) 
— —— 


PRIZE ESSAY No. 5, 
Unchanging Forms of Energy. 


BY ISAAC HOFFER. 

Any action in nature that gives shape and 
form to matter must be a formative action 
applied by a formative energy, with all the 
powers within itself to shape the matter into 
definite forms. The formative action takes 
place within the matter to be shaped, and 
operates from the interior outwards, directly 
the opposite of man's action in shaping mat. 
ter into forms. In formative chemical action 
the minutest particles of matter are made to 
assume the shape of the crystal to be formed. 
This action seems to be governed by the 
material in which the action takes place, for 
each kind of mineral has its particular form 
of crystals. 

In vital action there must be a transmission 
from previous life before any action can take 
place, and while such action will only take 
place under suitable conditions for the par- 
ticular kind of life to be developed, the trans- 
mitted germ of lifeis the formative energy 
that has within itself the power to vitalize 
and assimulate the right kind of matter, and 
to shape it into a plant or animal. It is the 
vital energy in the germ that determines the 
distinctive form and characteristics of every 
plant and animal, the matter embodied is 
characterized and made to conform to the 
particular life in the germ, thus showing 
clearly that life exists only in individual forms 
of energy, that it is the developing, character- 
izing and controlling power in every plant and 
animal; and thatit must therefore be an 
individuality in its elementary condition, was 
such in the source from which it came, and 
can never be any thing else, Elementary 
material substances can never change in their 
essence, and elementary energies are governed 
by the same law. The indestructibility of 
matter and the conservation of forces, being 
admitted, life-force can be no exception to 
this universal and unchanging law of inde- 
structibility. 

The vital energy transmitted to a seed, 
either in plant or animal life, is not a trans- 
ferring of any part of onelife to another. It 
is the transmission of a new and distinct germ 
of life, with all the inherent powers to be de- 
veloped into a complete self-acting and self- 
subsisting individual form of energy. 

This life in the seed can not be seen, felt, or 
detected chemically, or by any other means 
known to man, and yet every seed that grows 
furnishes tangible and positive evidence that 
the life did exist therein, notwithstanding the 
impossibility of its detection. Why should 


this life-force be less an entity than the plant 
or animal that it develops ? 

When the plant or animal is developed in 
the form und character of the vital energy in 
the seed, the same life-force sustains and 
animates this form, and maintains its distinc- 
tive character uctil the dissolution takes place; 
and when the dissolution takes place, the ab- 
normal form and condition of the matter in 
the body can no longer be sustained ; the form 
is destroyed, the matter resolved into its 
normal condition and returned to the earth 
from whence it came. In the union, matter 
is the yielding and passive substance, and life- 
force the substantial and controlling form of 
energy. After the dissolution the matter 
remains a passive  yieldin substance in 
accordance with its inherent laws, and there 
1s no reason why the life-force should not, in 
accordance with its inherent law, remain a 
substantial form of energy. 

In the human form of energy, there is more 
than vital action and animal instinct. There 
is a fully developed intellectual condition, that 
is not merely a limited, conditioned, and defi- 
nitely fixed agency, wholly dependent upon 
conditions that are entirely beyoad its control, 
as life is, but a self-developing, self-exerting, 
originating, energizing, directing and control- 
ling energy capable of manipulating and 
utilizing matter and life and the forces of 
nature. Every mechanicul structure, every 
manufactured article, and eray product of 
man's work, is buta materiali representa- 
tion of the completed work of intellectual 
energy; even the process of making a material 
representation of à mental design must be 
directed and controlled by this energy; and if 
these productions of intellectual energy have 
any real existence, the power that produced 
them, and upon which their existence depend- 
ed, should certainly have as clearly and as 
fully a real existence as the things produced. 
T'he producing and acting cause can not be less 
an entity than the thing produced. 

The material body returns to the earth, the 
source from whence it came, and the im- 
material form of energy, according to the 
same law, returns to the source from whence 
it came. But how, and in what form and con- 
dition does this vital intellectual energy—this 
human soul—return to the source from whence 
it came? It has never manifested itself in any 
other shape than tbat of the human form, and 
there are no signs or features in the manifes- 
tations and laws of nature to indicatethat any 
changein its relation, combination, or environ- 
ment, would change tliat form, and it is impos- 
sible to conceive and apprehend the human soul 
in any otherthan thatof the liuman form ; just 
as it is impossible rationally to conceive that 
gold in different combinations, shapes, or 
states would be any thing else but gold. 

The soul is a form of energy for the recep- 
tion of intelligence, and the intelligence re- 
ceived and incorporated constitutes the 
developed soul. Vithout the incorporated 
intelligence the soul would be a dormant 
form of enerzy, like the dormant germ in the 
seed, powerless to act, except to receive and 
appropriate intelligence, and thereby develo 
itself 1nto a self-acting, directing and control- 
ling energy asit isin man. This developed 
and developing soul being unchangable in its 
elementary torm of energy, must be unchang- 
nble in that which has been incorporated, and 
become a fixed and constituted part thereof. 
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It is therefore but a reasonable conclusion, 
and in full accord with the laws of nature 
which throw any light on the effect of changes 
in the relation of matter and life, that the 
soul in se ting from itsearthly body will 
retain its distinctive individual form of energy 
in which it had become fixed and establishe 

in this world, and wül return to the sphere 
from whence it came, with its developed and 
developing intellectual energy unimpared. 

It is perhaps impossible to demonstrate, so 
as to be perceptible to the senses, that the 
human soul can be a living form of intelligent 
energy separated from the material body ; be- 
cause the senses are not alwayssafe guides in 
determining positive truths, and because 
immaterial though substantial forces can not 
be sensibly perceived by the human mind. 
The senses tell us that the sun revolves 
around the earth, but intellectual discernment 
has proven the reverse to be the truth. It is 
true that a locomotive is the power that pulls 
the train of cars, but it is notthe whole truth, 
nor the most important part of it. The 
actual truth is that steam is the power that 
moves both the locomotive and the cars, and 
back of steam the heat; but back of this, is 
the whole and absolute truth that mental force 
is the efficient cause, and the directing and 
controlling power in the whole movement, 
andin all that was necessary to make the 
movement possible. Water, evaporated by 
heat, appears to pass out of existence, and 
yet it is known to be the same in a state of 
invisible vapor as it is in a lump of ice. In all 
these cases the apparent truth was at fault— 
either wholly an error, or only partly true. 

When these fallible tests are taken into 
consideration, in connection with the fact that 
the human mind can not sensibly perceive im- 
material forces, and can only perceive the 
effect of their action on material substances, it 
can readily be seen how unreliable and mis- 
leading appearances are, and how inefficient 
sense-perception is in determining scientifle 
truths and rational facts. No test by the 
senses can discover any form of a chicken, or 
of a force and design to build one, in a fresh- 
laid hen's egg, and yet such a force is there, 
that will transform the substance of the egg 
into aliving chicken. If life-force thus defies 
detection in visible matter, is there any reason- 
able ground for the supposition that it could 
be detected when it passes out f the material 
body and is separated from it ? 

The rational and logical conclusion would 
be, that as vital and mental force can only be 
apprehended by the effect of their action, they 
can not be detected when their action ceases ; 
and it would be as illogical and as unscientific 
to conclude that when this force ceases to act 
it ceases to exist, as it would be to hold, that 
when a piece of ice is dissolved and trans- 
formed into invisible vapor, or a pieceof wood 
is apparently consumed out of existence by 
fi: e, the imperceptible parts must have passed 
out of existence. 

Apparent truths may be actual delusions, 
and partial truths are often the source of 
totally erroneous conclusion, as the instances 
mentioned fully illustrate. It is therefore im- 
portant that intellectual discernment, alter 
careful research, should corroborate apparent 


| facts before they are accepted as established 


truths. 
It is a scientifically established truth that 
vital action does not take place unless there 
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has been a transmission of a vital germ from 
previous life, and that this germ, and not the 
matter of the seed 1n which it is contained, is 
the positive acting power in any vital action 
that may take place. The apparent and 
pos truth that life exists only in a material 

ody, and that this body is the essential and 
only thing of life that sense-perception can 
npprehend, does not in the least affect the 
fundamental truth that vital energy is the 
source of vital action, the positive power that 
forms the material body, and the active agent 
that sustains it during life. 

It is an undisputed fact that mental energy 
isthesource, and the energizing, directing, and 
controlling power in all man's doings; and if 
the self-evident law of action, that a control- 
ling power can not be less a reality than the 
thing controlled, can be relied on, then the 
apparent fact, that mental energy is the de- 
pendent effect of the material organism, is 
clearly deceptive, and in direct conflict with 
the admitted fact, and an axiomatic law. 

Therefore, unless the laws of nature change 
from what they now are, or the progress of 
scientific knowledge develops new facts to 
show that the vital-intellectual energy of man 
has no positive existence, or is in its element- 
ary condition not an individual form: of 
energy, the law of stability 6 
in elementary substances and energies, an 
the indestructibility of matter and force, fully 
sustain the position that the intelligent. life of 
man — that which constitutes man — is un- 
changeable and indestructible. 

Lebanon, Pa. 


—_~+oe — 
PROJECTION AND GRAVITY. 


[We here give the first of three short papers 
from the pen of Dr. Roberts, which are full of 
thought. They were inspired by an article by 
Reuben Hawkins on the same subject printed 
in the second number (January) of this volume, 
which should be studied in connection to get 
their full benefit. At the close of Dr. Roberts’ 
third article in the June Microcosm we will 

resent a brief editorial unfolding some new 

-laws and principles involved in the complex 
problems of the interaction of projectile and 
gravital force, not touched upon by either 
writer, and so far as we know, never before 
considered by a writer on physics. The Mi 
crocosm is nothing unless it can continually 
bring out of its treasury things new as well as 
old, —EbiTOR.] 

—— — — 
FORCE AND MOTION No. 1. 


REV. J. W. ROBERTS, F. S. sc. 


In Parker's ** Compendium of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy," at page 39, under 
the division of “Compound Motion,” it is said: 
* When a body is struck by two equal forces 
in opposite directions, it will remain at rest. 
A body struck by two forces in different direc- 
tions, will move in a line between them." II. 

‘lustrations aro then given to show that when 
a body is struck by two equal forces at right 
angles, it will be moved in the diagonal of the 
square. All standard works on Natural Phi- 
losophy. as now taught in our schools of all 
grades, teach the same thing. It is a natural 
and inevitable outgrowth of the mode of mo- 
tion theory which now prevails. That it is ab- 
solutely erroneous is clearly demonstrable. 
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The error is radicai. It consists in the as- 
sumption that motion is force, or its equiva- 
lent, and that where there is no motion pro- 
duced there is either no force, or force is at 
zero. This is fundamental error. To illus- 
trate: We know that two equal forces strik- 
ing a body at the same time 1n opposite direc- 
tions produce no motion in the body. But 
suppose that one of these forces applied to the 
same body unopposed will move it 50 degrees, 
then, of course, both of them applied jointly 
in the same direction will move the body 100 
degrees, with exactly the same expenditure of 
force which produced no motion when applied 
in o; ite directions. What then? Plainly 
this. That the two forces when operating in 
opposite directions produce an expenditure of 
force not resulting in zero, but in 100 degrees 

low zero. In other words, the forces which 
produce no motion whatever are exactly equal 
0 the forces which produce 100 degrees of mo- 
tion. The same amount of force is the same, 
no difference what the result of its application. 

Example: Take two hammers, one in each 
hand, and bring them together on a ball of lead 
suspended by a thread, with all the force of 
muscular effort possible, and the ball will be 
flattened into a sheet oflead. "Then strike a 
ball of the same size with one of the hammers, 
and it will go whirling through space with 
great rapidity. In the first place no motion 
was produced in the ball, in the other there 
was, If two forces are strong enough, and 
employ steel blocks through which to be ex- 
pended, and are brought together in opposite 
directions upon a ball of iron, the iron will be 
flattened into a sheet or slab, or be ground to 
powder; but no motion other than this will 
result. The premises in the text-books being 
wrong, all the conclusions drawn therefrom 
will also be wrong, and instruction on this line 
is misleading throughout. 

Instruction on the mode of motion theory, 
places zero of force where there is zero of mo- 
tion; but, as just shown, it is not zero of force, 
but 100 degrees below or more than zero. 
Where, then, will zero of motion be in unison 
with force? Where these two equal forces come 
together at right angles. Instead of diagonal 
motion equal to the diagonal distance of the 
square being the result, there will be no motion 
at all; for the two forces exactly balance each 
other, and there coalesce in equilibrium. The 

int at which the combined action of both 
orces will equal the single action of one of the 
forces is exactly half way between right angles 
and a straight 1 — 

The same law holds good in the expenditure 
of unequal forces. When applied at right an- 
gles the result will be that which would be 
purae by the greater force alone, less the 
‘oss Of power in overcoming the lesser force. 
This is too obvious to require further elucida- 
tion. From the foregoing plain and lucid 
properans we obtain the following axiomatic 
truth : 

Motion is never force, but always and inevita- 
bly the result of force applied to a material 
body. As a result of this fundamental truth 
is this analogous fact. Momentum is the result 
of multiplied motion, and motion is multiplied 
by the multiplication of the force which pro- 
duces it upon and within the body moved. Or, 
briefly : The multiplication of force upon itself 
in the body moved produces momentum. Mo- 
tion is always an effect, never a cause in itself. 

Oskaloosa, Kansas. 


PRIZE ESSAY No. 6. 
Immaterial Substance. 
BY REV. JOHN CRAWFORD, D. D. 

I have been astonished to find so many who 
object to the expression ‘‘immaterial sub- 
tance,” asserting that it is a contradiction in 
terms. Ishall, in this article, endeavor to re- 
move their imaginary difficulties; and vindi- 
cate the use of the terms in question. 

That persons utterly unacquainted with 
— matters should find a difficulty 

ere I am not suprised. The late Dr. Chalmers 
relates an anecdote of a Highland minister, who 

reached three sermons to prove the immater- 
lalty of the soul ; and, forthis, was cited before 
his presbytery, on the charge of having tried 
.to prove that it was immaterial whether or not 
we had souls, These plain people thought 
that, if the soul was immaterial, it must be 
nothing! 

But, for any one possessing the slightest 
tincture of philosophical culture to see the 
least difficulty in conceiving of an immaterial 
substance can omy be accounted for by the 
malign influence of the materialistic teaching 
of the day. 

The soul of man is certainly not matter. 
All philosophers, even Hæckel and his follow- 
ers, admit this. But, if not material, what is 
it? Isitareal thing, an entity? All theo- 
logians worthy of the name, and most 
5 udmit that the soul is a reality. 

uch men, I admit, as are atheistical, as Prof. 
Heckel, deny the soul to bean entity, With 
them itis either an attribute, or quality of 
the material brain, or the motion of its mole- 
cules. If this be so, man is irresponsible, 
and“ death must end all.“ 

lt is to be hoped, however, that few are pre- 

to embrace this atheistic view; which, 
if legitimately carried out, must regard God 
himself as no more than the motion of the 
physical laws and material particles of the 
universe, 

But, if we refuse to adopt these skeptical 
views and deny that the soul of man is but a 
mere attribute, or the motion of the material 
brain ; or that God is no more than the move- 
ment of the physical laws, have we any other 
alternative but to admitthat both God and the 
soul of man have a real existence? 

This being admitted, our next enquiry is, are 
they, or are they not material substances? 
There are few, indeed, even among mere 
scientists, who regard either God or the soul 
of manas composed of material substance. 
Both luck the three essential attributes of mat- 
ter, gravity, inertia and impenetrability. It is 
amusing, if it were not humiliating, to read, 
in our textbooks, such experiments as the fol- 
lowing: ‘Carefully weigh a ball of iron,’ 
then ME to a =e po and wea? A 
ngain. as gained nothing in weight by 
the heat 3 Therefore, heat is 
no more than the motion of the molecules of 
the iron.“ Now is not this mere child's play? If 
heat is an immaterial entity, it can have no 
weight. If there be any truth in this experi- 
mental proof, we might proceed, in the same 
manner, to prove that the soul of man is also 
& nonentity, and that Heckel, after all, is 
right in teaching that itis a mere motion of 
the material brain icles. Weigh a man. 
He is just 175 pounds. Kill him by a spark of 
electricity, and weigh him again. Lo! he 
weighs precisely the same as before, just 175 
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pounds. The presence of the soul in the body 
adds nothing to its weight. Therefore, the 
soul must be a nonentity; and Prof. Heckel 
is right. It is the mere movement of the liv- 
ing brain, etc. Is not this as good logic as 
that founded on the experiment of the heated 
iron ball? This sort of proof is childish in 
the extreme! Any professor using it ought to 
be made thoroughly ashamed by making him 
ox ue with Substantialism. 

f the soul be not matter, as most will ad- 
mit, it can have no weight; for no immaterial 
entity can have weight, Were heat material, 
it would undoubtedly cause the iron ball to 
weigh more. 

Again, if thesoul be material, it must be 
inert, for inertia is an essential attribute of 
matter. But we know that the soul is not 
inert; and, therefore, can not be matter, just 
as its lack of gravity also proves it not to be 
material. The same argument will apply to 
the Creator. Were he material, as some 
fanatics suppose, he must also be inert; 
whereas he is the source of all activity and 
power, “the living God.” 

Again, were the soul of man material, it 
must be also impenetrable. That is, it could 
not occupy the same space, at the same mo- 
ment of time, as any other material sub- 
stance; but we know that the soul occupies 
the same space as the material body; there- 
fore, it must be immaterial. The same is true 
of the Great Spirit, in whose image we have 
been created, God fills the entire universe, 
both that which is material and that which is 
vacant, for he is omnipresent, I think, from 
what has been said, it will be conceded that 
both the spirit of man and the Infinite Spirit 
are entities, not mere attributes, for they 
themselves possess attributes; and not mere 
motions, for they both possess self-moving 

wer, as well as the power to move other 

ies. Now does it follow from this that God 
and the souls of men are the only immaterial 
entities in the universe? Are not angels 
1 spirits? and spirits are certainly 
immaterial. This our Lord taught most dis- 
tinctly, when proving the reality of his res- 
urrection. Handle me, and see; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have." 
It was his material, tangible body that was 
raised from the grave. Again, are not Satan 
and his Te dee fallen spirits? Are they not 
immaterial entities ? 

What are we to say of the spirits that ani- 
mate the brute creation? Surely no one will 
contend, after what has been said, that these 
are material substances, or mere motions of 
the brute brain! The spirits of man and of 
brutes are self-acting or moving, and, there- 
fore, both are immaterial. They both weave, 
out of inert matter, material organisms, as a 
covering for themselves, and use them as 
their organs. As we have seen, matter is 
essentially inert; and, therefore, could not 
fashion itself into an organism, or in any way 
change its form. If this be true of the matter 
that composes the bodies both of man and 
beast, is it not also true of the material 
vegetable organism? It also is inert. 
Chemism, one form of the force-element 
of nature, alied to cohesion, is an im- 
material entity and might work a chemical 
change in vegetable matter; but could not 
construct an organism of any kind. There 
must be in the vegetable, as well as in the 
animal kingdom, an immaterial, vital organ- 
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ism, which constructs the material organism 
after its own pattern, and often, in its opera- 
tions, counteracts, by a higher force, the 
working of chemical | — ut on this inter- 
esting topic I must not enlarge in this article. 

Now, if we have seen that, in all the depart- 
ments of living beings, from the Creator 
down to the meanest worm, and even to the 
moss and the lichen, there are innumerable 
immaterial entities, why may there not be 
immaterial entities also in other departments 
of creation? What is there of absurdity in 
regarding all forms of the force-element of 
nature, such as heat, bat greed light, mag- 
netism, gravitation and sound, as also im- 
material entities? I think, in a former article, 
I proved that they are certainly entities. But 
they have not one of the essential attributes 
of matter, inertia, weight or impenetrability. 
Nor are they mere nonentities, for they 
qualities, or attributes. They, in fact, can be 
nothing but immaterial entities. 

This conducts me to my last step in this 
argument. Are they immaterial substances? 
What else can they be? If the soul of man 
is an entity: as most will admit, if it be also 
immaterial, as is commonly admitted, what 
objection then can there be to calling it an 
immaterial substance? Can any thing be an 
entity which is not a substance? Can any 
thing possess attributes which is not a sub- 
stance? It must be either a material 
or immaterial substance! Johnson gives, 
as the meaning of substance, ‘some- 
thing existing, something of which we 
can say it exists.” Now does not the soul ex- 
ist, although immaterial? Is it not, therefore, 
an immatenal substance? Is not God also, for 
the same reason, an immaterial substance? 
So also the spirits of brutes! Now, why, in 
the name of common sense, do we refuse the 
use of the term substance to these different 
forms of the force-element of nature, as heat, 
light, magnetism, ete, If we huve proved 
them to immaterial entities, they may 
also and properly be called immaterial sub- 
stances, for every thing which exists and sus- 
tains attributes, must be a substance. 

St. Thomas, Dak. 


PROF. STEVENS' LECTURE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

We have recently enjoyed a scientific treat, 
not so much from the value of the information 
we received, as from an exhibition of a most 
despewite effort on the part of one of the 
leading professors of physics in this country 
to jusufy and defend the wave-theory of sound 
in opposition, to theSubstantialtheory. Prof. 
W. L. Stevens is the professor of physics in the 
Packard Inst., of Brooklyn, N. Y., and stands 
on a par with Prof. Mayer and Prof Tyndall as 
one of the leading physicists of the world. 

Some months ago it was given out in special 
cards that this renowned advocate of the wave- 
theory of sound would deliver a lecture before 
the New York Academy of Sciences at 
Columbia College on the *'Diffraction of 
Sound” which phenomenon it was assumed 
could only be accounted for on the wave- 
hypothesis. 

At the invitation of Dr. Henry A. Mott, a 
member of that society, we accompanied him 
to the lecture on the evening of President 
Harrison's inauguration. As expected, the 
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lecturer used the high-sounding title of his 
proposed address The Diffraction of Sound“ 
—as an opportunity for defending the wave- 
theory generally, and for ridiculing in a sar- 
castic but very weak manner what he termed 
the new fangled and ridiculous theory that 
sound was a Substantial force, or in other 
words an ‘‘immaterial substance." 

The provocation to this ridicule was, as he 
admitted, the lecture of Dr. Mott delivered 
before the same society some three years ago, 
against the wave-theory of sound at which 
Prof. Stevens was present. It has, as it seems, 
taken the professor all this time to recover 
from the shock he received from Dr Mott's 
substantial battery, before daring to stand up 
in the presence of the same audience and essay 
to defend the old theory so badly crippled on 
that memorable occasion. 

During his introductory remarks, and while 
indulging in many sneers at Dr. Mott for his 


opposition to the well-established doctrine of 


acoustics as taught in the schools, he repeated 
several times that it was impossible for him to 
conceive of such a thing as an “immaterial 
substance!" That it is a! flat contradiction in 
terms ;” „for how," he reiterated, **can any 
thing be substantial that is not material?” etc. 

Now we feel sorry that the education of this 
eminent professor in matters of common-sense, 
science and A has been so egregiously 
neglected in his youth, as utterly to paralyze 
his intellectual capacity for sound reasoning 
in his maturer years. That a youns student 
or beginmer in science should thus have been 
puzzled, especially at the first presentation of 
the proposition, would not be so surprising ; 
but for a mature philosophical investigator, 
capable of filling the chair of physics in any 
respectible college in America, not to be able 
to see that substances may beimmaterial as 
well as material, presents a marvel of stupid- 
ity, not to say puerility, that can only be 
accounted for by a strange freak of intellectual 
abnormality. 

Is it possible that Prof. Stevens never saw a 
magnet held an inch or more above a piece of 
iron and lift it against the force of gravity? 
Is it an absurdity for him to suppose that this 
magnetic force, which thus reaches out from 
the magnet, seizes the iron, and lifts it bodily, 
1s a substance of some kind,—an objective en- 
tity? Is he so innocent of all logical compre- 
hension of the relation of things,—of the rela- 
tion that must exist between cause and effect, 
—as not to know intuitively that this magnetic 
force which performs the physical task of 
lifting this bar of iron must be a substantial 
entity ? 

But supposing him to have suficient intelli- 
gence to comprehend this elementary fact,— 
that there must be a substance of some kind 
that takes hold of and lifts the piece of iron to 
the magnet, yet that in hischildi-b conception 
of things, he can not grasp the ideaof its 
immateriality. Then, we ask, is it conceiv- 
able that a professor of such varied experience 
as he must have had, has never thought of 
testing its materiality by placing an impervi- 
ous sheet of glass between the magnet and 
the iron and then observing that this same 
substantial magnetism will pass through the 
glass, seize the iron as before, and lift it with 
precisely the same force and from the same 
distance as when the glass was absent? 

Can he be so dull of comprehension as to 
suppose that any material substance can pass 


e a this glass and lift that iron bar? 
Plai our unsophisticated professor from 
Brooklyn. ought to drop over to the Microcosm 
office and take a half-hour's lesson on the 
nature of force, before attempting to display 
his ignorance of physical science in another 
lecture before n learned society. If he will do 
so, lie will learn to his great mental improve- 
ment, that magnetism, as a specimen of the 
natural forces, is un immaterial substunce, 
because, in some of its phenomeua, it acts in 
defiance of material conditions, as in this il- 
lustration of passing unimpeded through the 
most impervious material substances. 

With this single lesson impressed on his 
mind as we will endeavor to impress it, he will 
never again reiterate before an intelligent 
audience till he is 1ed in the face with earnest 
asseverat.on, that ‘‘itis impossible for me to 
conceive of such a self-contradiction in terms, 
as an immaterial substance." 

From this introduction the professor passed 
ou to give a historical synopsis of the wave- 
theory and how it came to be formulated. He 
told his audience that it was Sir Isaac Newton 
who first demonstrated and formulated the 
theory from mathematical and mechanical 
data. That he was the first to determine 
what the velocity of sound, a3 consisting of 
air-waves or atinospheric **condensations a d 
rarefactions," should be by an accurate esti- 
mate of the density and elasticity of the air. 
Still our professor was obliged to admit that 
after all this calculution and fo:mularization 
by Newton, he himself overturned his own 
mathematical formula, and found by experi- 
ment that sound nctually traveled 174 feet a 
second too fast for the density and elasticity 
of the wave-theory! Yes, to the amusement 
of all present, the professor, in trying to ex- 
plain how scientilically accurate and reliable 
the theory is as wave-motion based on the 
duta of the density and elasticity of the air, 
actualiy made the self-stultifying confession 
that when tested it fell short of observation 
„„ of its velocity, or 174 feet u sec- 
ond ! 

He then proceeded to give a most humiliat- 
og account of Newton's mental [louudering 
in his endeavor to find some way of accounting 
for this marked discrepency, -u scientiic con- 
dıtion of things which the r.ader will see 
graphically illustrated in our opening article 
of this number. 

But Prof. Stevens had to confess that New- 
ton was not equal to this prodigious task, and 
added, that the solution of the difficulty was 
reserved for Laplace, the emincnt French 
astronomer, who finally settled the trouble b; 
supposing that the condensation of a sound- 
wave generates heat in that portion of the 
air,—that this heat increases the elasticity of 
the air, thereby causing the sound pulse to act 
quicker und thus to increase sound-velocity 
over that of the normal density as formulated 
by Newton 

But what is remarkably suspicuous in this 
achievement of Laplace is, that he figured 
out exactly enough heat, and added exactly 
enough augmented elasticity to the air by this 
generated heat, to balance the missing link of 
the 174 feet a second as found by Newton,— 
no difference whether the sound has the weak 
condepsations as produced by & mosquito's 
wing with its corresponding intinitesimal heat, 
or whether the waves were the prodigious com- 
pressions of the report of a Krupp gun with its 
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corresponding heat- intensity. Nor did Prof. 
Stevens attempt to explain why the generate! 
heat in the ** condensation did not exactly bal- 
ance the reduction of heat in the *'rarefac- 
tion," thus producing no effect whatever on 
the general velocity of a given sound. 

The truth is, he knew better than to under- 
take these worse than Newtonian difliculties. 
Nor did our innocent professor think to refer 
to the little problem of the mech:nical evergy 
it would require for our famous locust to 
heard as it frequently isa mile or more in all 
directions, and thus to convert four cubic 
miles of air into condensations and rarefac- 
tions." Perhaps it never occurred to our pro- 
fessor that this insignificant insect, according 
to his theory, heats and cools this entire mass 
of air 440 times a second by its mechanical 
labor, and thus by pure mechanical compres- 
sion augments the elasticity of the entire 
mass sufficient to udd 174 [eet a second to the 
velocity of its sound! 

No, no; Prof. Stevens knew better thon ta 
explain to his nudience that this insect, as we 
showed last month (page 50), would hive to 
perform enough mechanical labor and exert 
enough dynamic energy iu generating this 
amount of heat by compression, to do the 
work of a million locomotive engines in pulling 
trainson an up grade ; und what is more, we 
proved our figures correctly by the testimony 
of Prof. Mayer himself, as quoted from his 
authoritative article on sound, as published in 
Appleton's Encyclopedia. : 

ither Prof. Stevens is too big a coward to 
read these arguments after we take the trouble 
to send the papers to him marked, or too shal- 
low an investigation to see their force, or else 
he is too prejudiccd a scientist, to put it mildly, 
to come out like a man and confess the truth 
tothe world, after he knows it, namely, that 
this single argument of the stridulating locust 
has crushed the very life out of the wave- 
theory. 

His next effort was to throw on a screen 
from his magic lantern various pictures of 
supposed sound-waves and thus to show how 
the air-particles nre affected by the condensa- 
tions and rarefactions of the air according to 
the wave-theory.: And in this part of the 
exhibition, as we will brietly show, occurs the 
most self-contradictory state of supposed facts 
ever perhaps exhibited in a scientilic lecture. 

He showed that the air-particle hit by a vi- 
brating string or prong was driven into contact 
with the particles next adjacent, these in turn 
against the next, not only forward but side- 
wise, up, down, diagonal, and even backward, 
in every direction from the central source of 
the vibration. In this way his screen diagrams 
showed a shell of condensation, followed by a 
shell of rarefaction half a wave-length apart, 
thus these shells followed each other as long 
as the string continued to vibrate, the foremost 
shells expanding into larger and larger hollow- 
spheres, as the others followed, etc. 

Of course all this is strictly in accordance 
with the current theory as laid down in the 
books. But here the professor could not for. 
bear adding the so-called law of ** interference," 
so manifest in real wave-motion, as, for exam- 
ple, on the surface of water. 

He went on to show that two systems of 
these air-waves, from two vibrating strings 
placed half a wave-length apart, could so travel 
together that the shells of rarefaction from 
one instrument would fall into the condensed 
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shells from the other, thus producing inter- 
ference when total silence would be the result 
—neither instrument being heard at all. 

Now, marvelous as it must seem to the aver- 
nge substantialist, Prof. Stevens was actually 
led into this ridiculous and often -exploded 
sonorous chestnut, with the same unsophisti- 
cation as if there were a grain of truth in the 

retended law of sound-wave interference as 
aid down in the books. 

We need not make a long reply to this 
stereotyped part of the average sound-lecture. 
We have a single point to present which will 
forever annihilate that claimed law, and which 
is so self-evident that even Prof. Stevens ought 
to be able to comprehend it, superficial as he 
seems to be. It isthis: The string advances 
und sends off a condensed shell which expands 
in all direction according to the theory. But 
now remember, at this very instant of advance, 
the other side of the string 1s retreating, thereby 

roducing a rarefied shell, which expands in 
ike manner and exactly at the same velocity ! 

Thus every motion of the string, either for- 
ward or backward, produces at the very same 
instant of time on its opposite sides both a 
condensed and a rarefied shell of air, according 
to- this luminous theory, both of which go off 
together and travel in absolute interference, 
thus neutralizing each other, causing qui- 
escence of the air, and consequently total 
silence, if there be one grain of truth in the 
theory. 

Hence, it follows, that no vibrating instru- 
ment has any right to sound at all, simply 
because every condensation produced from 
one side of it must be accompanied by a rare- 
faction from the other side and at the same 
instant, which necessarily must travel to- 

ether, thus destroying all sound by inter- 
ference, if the wave-theory be true. 
It Prof. Stevens will answer this one argu- 
ment against the wave-theory of sound we 
agree publicly to renounce Substantialism, 
and Dr. Mott will do the same. Surely this is 
a fair proposition. 
(To be continued.) 
— 9 — 
PRIZE ESSAY No. 7. 
From Whence Does the Sun Derive its Heat? 


BY MRS. M. 8. ORGAN, M. D. 

This is a problem which the recognized 
science of the world has not been able to 
solve. The latest theory advanced, is, that 
showers of meteors continually fall into the 
sun, and the arrest of their motion generates 
heat, and thus the requisite supply is fur- 
nished. 

This would make the supply of heat-force, 
which is constantly demanded in the economy 
of nature, dependent upon contingency; a 
condition, which is contrary to all demon- 
strated law in the material universe. In 
nature's grand workshop, there is a perpetual 
influx of substantial force, through which she 
carries out her eternal designs. She is never 
necessitated to slack her machinery and await 
a fortuitous shower of meteors, or for anything 
else to turn up,” in order to dove-tail the 
laws of the universe and preserve harmony. 

The assumption, that heat is generated by 
the arrest of motion, has not one scintilla of 
fact upon which to rest. Motion is a mere 
nonentity,—a term expressive of the changes 
of position in space of material bodies. 

o one will claim that motion is substance; 
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and how can the arrest of anything that is not 
substance generate heat? Can any effect or 
phenomenon in nature be produced except by 
actual contact of two or more substances? 

Motion not being a force, but always the 
effect of it, its arrest can not generate heat; 
for it is only the forces of nature that are con- 
vertible. 

When a body in motion is arrested by a re- 
sisting body, the heat that is developed, is 
simply the transmuted projectile force, which 
was stored up in it by the motor-power that 
set it in motion. 

But the question to be considered, is, does 
the sun send actual heat rays? Such is, and 
ever has been, the accepted belief in the scien- 
tific world. But do the facts in nature sub- 
stantiate it? Evidently not. As we ascend 
from the earth, the heat tends dually to 
diminish, until the atmosphere falls far below 
Zero ; and even in the warm zones of earth, 
we find the tops of mountains wrapped in per- 

etual snow. Such conditions could not exist 
if the sun's rays are essentially hot. In fact, 
if the rays of the sun are definite heat, the 
upper strata of the atmosphere ought to be 
hotter than at the earth's surface, as they re- 
ceive the flrst impact, and must of necessity 
abstract a definite amount of heat. 

Each physical force has its own pecatas law 
of conduction or dissemination. Heat is the 
democratic force of the universe; it permeates 
all substance; and does not, like electricity or 
sound, depend absolutely upon a material 
medium for conduction, for it will radiate in 
a vacuum analogous to the rays of magnetism. 
That the sun sends out a substantial force 
which is heat-producing, is unquestionably 
true; but that this force is in the definite form 
of heat, is disproved by the facts already 
adduced. 

One of the best established laws of science, 
is, that all the different forms of force are cor- 
related and convertible, and that certain ex- 
citing conditions, or motor-powers will, from 
the universal fountain of undefined force, call 
definite formsinto action; friction, for instance, 
will generate heat and convert different forms 
of force into heat; not only friction of matter 
with matter, but of immaterial substance with 
material. 

When the immaterial rays of the sun strike 
the earth's atmosphere, the friction produced 
converts them into heat, und the denser the 
atmosphere, the greater the friction and con- 
sequent heat. The upper regions of air bein, 
so rarefied, can cause but little friction, an 
but a modicum of heat will be developed. 

Geological science shows, that during the 
carboniferous age, the earth's atmosphere was 
exceedingly dense, and correspondingly hot 
and moist; and vitality utili these super- 
abundant substances in the formation of those 
gigantic forests which succeeding changes of 
the earth transformed into coal-deposits. In 
the combination of force to produce that 
yeculiar mold of matter which is combustible, 
heat is absolutely essential, but it is vital 
force which controls and directs the structural 
arrangement, which harnesses down the phy- 
sical forces and transmutes them into the 
forms which the ultimate purpose demands. 
Then by the application of heat or other 
motor-powers these forces are again trans- 
formed into heat. This is one of the many 
facts which demonstrate the ceaseless round 
of activity in the transmutation and conser- 


vation of nature's varied forms of force, and 
it also demonstrates that the theory of latent 
heat is without foundation. 

But so far as the sun's supply of heat-pro- 
ducing force is concerned, it is immaterial 
whether that determinate form be heat, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, or any other of the known 
forms of physical force; the essential fact re- 
mains the same, that this supply must come 
from the primordial fountain which fills all 
space and permeates all matter. From this 
universal storehouse of substantial energy, 
every body in the vastsolar system must draw 
the supply which its economy demands. 
According to the peculiarity of the excitin 
conditions, will bethe deflnite form into whic 
the crude or elemental force will be developed. 
Then after any form of force has subserved 
the special purpose for which it was called 
into action, it falls back into the great con- 
servatory of force, surrenders its individ- 
uality, and there remains, as elemental force, 
until some dynamic power again develops it 
into the same, or other deflnite form, to serve 
in the grand pu es of nature. And so the 
ceasely round of activity—the supply and de- 
mand the liberation, transmutation, and 
absorption of force continues throughout 
the countless cycles of time. 


— 
A Personal Statement Concerning the New 
Hygienic Treatment. 


Last month we intimated in a brief para- 

ph that we would print in the present num- 

r, a personal statement” in regard to our 
book on health and longevity" foreshadowed 
in the December and January numbers of the 
Microcosm, present volume. We now under- 
take, with the indulgence of our readers, to 
perform that difficult and embarrassing task 
as best we can. 

And first let us say that we are influenced 
to this statement, and tothe immediate action 
herein determined on, because of the general 
anxiety of our readers to learn more concern- 
ing the hygienic treatment to which allusion 
was made in this journal. 

In fact, ever since the December number was 
issued, nota mail has reached this office that did 
not contain one or more letters importuning us 
for the details of the treatment referred to— 
many of these writers, in behalf of afflicted 
relatives and friends, offering any reasonable 
price for the information desired. 

So continuously and persistently have these 
appeals been made that on reading them over 
we have scores of times regretted seriously 
that any allusion to the discovery had ever 
been made in the Microcosm, owing to our 
total inability to comply with the wishes of 
these afllicted friends. 

The sadness of these regrets have been 
greatly enhanced by the aggravating fact of 
our own disappointment in money matters,— 
the receipts for the Microcosm not having 
reached the surplus uisite to meeting the 
cost of publishing the book as expected,—til! 
we are now forced to confess that we see little 
or no prospects of being able to spare the 
means for publishing the work in any reason- 
able time to meet the emergency of the num- 
erous appeals that have thus been made. 

We say here frankly to our readers, that no 
more money has been received for this paper, 
even including the sales of our books, than is 
necessary to insure the success of the Micro- 
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cosm ; and we resolved at the start that nothing 
must interfere with the permanent stability of 
this journal. 

e have the manuscript of the book written 
and ready for the compositor, and we were 
strongly in hopes that before this time means 
sufficient would have accumulated to allow 
the work to go forward. But as this is now 
clearly impossible, we have asked ourself the 
question if there is not a better way to pro- 
ceed, both for our own interests and for those 
of the afflicted, including the interests of the 
Microcosm aad of the cause of Substantialism, 
than to give this important hygienic discovery 
E Y world in ihe shape of a published 

In the first place, the cost of such a book in 
a safely small edition, including composition 
and tecto e plates, would have reached not 
less than $1 to $1500, making the selling 

rice of the work by mail, not less than three or 

our dollars per copy, in order to allow a reason- 
able compensation for the risk of the original 
investment, and a fair remuneration for the in- 
trinsic valueof the discovery to those require 
it. For, surely, a hygienic discovery that wil 
infallibly save a person from all doctor-bills 
and the purchase of all medicines for life, as 
will this, ought, as a money investment alone, 
to be cheap at the cost of a dozen duodevimo 
volumes of the highest price in the market. 

In addition to the facts here given, new de- 
velopments have recently been made in our 
investigations by which we now see it possible 
to explain the discovery in its essential details 
and practical application within a very small 
compass, as we did not previously feel war- 
ranted in undertaking. 

The change of plan now contemplated, of 
condensing the essential details of the discov- 
ery and directions for its application, into a 
private pamphlet for the eye alone of such 
persons as may desire to possess it, will in- 
volve to us but a small fraction of the cost of 
the volume as originally intended, This sav- 
ing in original outlay, while furnishing the 
essential benefits of the treatment to those 
desiring it, will leave a proportionately larger 
compensation to the discoverer and to the 
cause to which it is to be devoted, while other 
portions of the book, not condensed within the 
pamphlet named, can be printed in the Miero- 
cosm from month to month for the physiolog- 
ical and anatomical instruction of all its 
readers. 

Such a change of programme, instead of 
waiting for means to print the book, would 
have the advantage of 3 the secret of 
the discovery, with all its health-restoring and 
health-protecting benefits, at once into the 
hands of the very persons interested—such 

rties being required, on purchasing the 

nowledge of the treatment, first to sign a 
pledge of honor not to divulge the discovery 
except as specified in the bond of agreement; 
while the cost of such purchase would not ex- 
ceed that of the book itself had it been pub- 
lished as contemplated. 

This plan of selling the knowledge of the 
discovery, may appear somewhat mercenary 
to the friends of the editor, but it surely is no 
more so than to have sold the book at a re- 
munerative profit. If the reader will reflect 
for one moment he will see that this secret of 
health and longevity, which has cost the dis- 
coverer forty years of careful study and exper- 
imentation, and which, as he solemnly be- 
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lieves, is destined in the near future to save 
millions of dollars to the afflicted of humanity, 
is morally and justly as much his individual 
and personal property as is any United States 
pent he ever owned, or as 1s the acquired 

nowledge and skill of the physician, who for 
a little medicine and a few visits will charge 
the patient twenty-five or flfty dollars without 
being considered at all exorbitant in his 
charges. 

Besides this, one other consideration must 
not be lost sight of by the friends of the editor, 
namely, that every penny of the price to be 
received for this discovery is to be devoted by 
him conscientiously and sacredly to the cause 
of Substantialism. Indeed, lie now looks upon 
this turn in the case, instead of publishing the 
book and losing the secret of the discovery 
without fair compensation, as a providential 
interposition that may help him to the means 
for circulating the Microcosm as he otherwise 
pu never, perhaps, have been able to 

o. 

Thus, every friend of this work who shall 
purchase the discovery in question, will have 
thesatisfaction of fee]ing that be not only owns 
a “priceless treasure of knowledge" (as the 
only two ** M. D.'s in the secret boldi eclare 
it to be), but that every dollar he has thus 
spent will do efficient missionary work in 
extending the knowledge of the Substantial 
Philosophy. Whatever, therefore, shall be the 
Geancial outcome of this venture, one thing is 
certain, that the discoverer of this treatment 
will not be one penny the richer, except in 
good works, as it will all go as fast as received 
into this cause which is richer by far, and 
more precious in his eyes, than would be all 
the diamonds of Golconda, 


To parent the discovery, as some have sug- 
gested, even were such a thing possible, would 


be to proclaim it to the world with all its de- 
tails in the specifications; while to have 
printed it in à published volume, as we now 
see it, would have done the same thing,— 
securing to ourself only a meager profit on a 
few expensive books, while taking the risk of 
a large cash outlay in order to do it. 
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As already stated in the December Micro- 
cosm, the discoverer communicated this secret 
to his personal friend, R. F, Stevens, M. D., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., more than twenty years ago, 
during which time that thoroughly accom- 
plished physician has not only used the treat- 
ment upon himself regularly, but upon num- 
erous patients, thereby demonstrating beyond 
the B of doubt the inestimable value 
of the discovery as thus subjected to eve 
physiological and anatomical test within his 
knowledge. 

The writer has also, within the last two or 
three months, permitted an eminent practising 

hysician of Columbus, Ohio,—Jesse Huestis, 

f. D.,—to try the treatment on a near and 
dear relative who was passing rapidly into a 
decline, and whose life was in serious jeopardy. 
This permission was given partly on account 
of the urgent appeals of the doctor for aid in 
the case of à very precious and valuable life, 
but especially to test the treatment once more 
before offering 1t to the afflicted, in the hands 
and under the manipulation of another educa- 
ted *M. D." of extensive knowledge and 
therapeutic experience. This doctor writes, 
not only indorsing the treatment in theory as 
a marvelous scientific discovery, while accom- 
panying his indorsement with a correct and 
most critical analvsis of its rationale; but he 
is enthusiastic over the practical benefits that 
have already accrued from its application to 
the rapidly improving health of the friend for 
whose life he had solicited the secret. 

Suffice it to say, that the doctor, on witness- 
ing these marked results of the treatment, was 
anxious to pay any reasonable sum in money 
as & small token of his grateful appreciation of 
the favor that had been extended to him, 
which offer was as generously declined bv Dr, 
Stevens, who had given him the information 
by our permit. 

Let it be distinctly and forever understood 
that this is no scheme of quackery to draw 
money out of the afflicted, nor is it any sort of 
a patent medicine humbug, since there is not a 


Hence, we conciude that our only protection| grain of medicine of any kind required in the 


in the cash value of this, the most impo 
discovery of our life, as we solemnly aver it to 
be before God and man, is the plan here 
mapped out for preserving the secret in our 
own right and selling it to those requiring it 
under inviolate pledges of honor not to re- 
veal it. 

This hygienic treatment applied in pursu- 
ance of this discovery, has not only saved the 
writer from consumption and a complication 
of physical ailments, restoring him to robust 
health at the time of its discovery and first 
adoption forty years ago, but it has saved his 
health from breaking under a shattered consti- 
tution and thus preserved his life on hundreds 
of separate occasions when exposed to colds 
and to all the hardships of a roving and ad- 
venturesome life on the open plains and amidst 
the snows of the Rocky Mountains, long before 
civilization had reached them. 

Not only has he proved the absolute health- 
preserving and health-restoring value of this 
treatment in his own person during the forty 
years past, with his left lung lascerated by dis- 
case and almost destroyed, but he bas made it 
known to several personal friends on different 
occasions, who in like manner have proved its 
disease-mastering and health-protecting mer- 
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rtant| treatment. Notwithstanding this fact, it takes 


directly hold of the worst cases of constipation, 
dyspepsia, liver complaints, headaches, heart- 
disease, incipient consumption, diabetes, and 
Bright's diseaseof the kidneys, including fevers 
und inflammation of the lungs and of other in- 
ternal organs,—not by attacking these so- 
called diseases directly, but by radically 
neutralizing and removing their causes, thus 
allowing nature herself to do her work un- 
impeded. 
his is wherein the secret and the great 
value of the new discovery consists, namely, 
in an original and most efficient process of 
etting at the root of all diseases, by removing 
impurities from the blood and from the 
othe circulatory vital fluids of the body, thus 
removing the efficient cause of nearly all the 
organic disorders and physical irregularities 
flesh is heir to.* This the new treatment pre- 


* The author of this new hygienic treatment has 
made the additional discovery, und is prepared to de- 
monstrate in direct N to nll anatomical and 
physiological authorities, that there is another system 
of Vital circulation as distinct and elaborate as that of 
the arterial and venal systems, and as important to the 
life of organic beings, though it is beyond the reach of 
the most powerful microscopes. This discovery will be 
set forth in the portions of his book to be published. 


emptorily instigates by forcing a healthy and 
rejuvenating process of nutrimentation, in- 
cluding a normal assimilation of food, but 
above all by exciting a rapid elimination and 
uninterrupted excretion of all deleterious sub- 
stances unduly retained in the circulation, 
such as effete matter absorbed from the ab- 
dominal viscera, as also worn out and decayed 
tissues of the organism clogged in the system 
by deranged processes of alimentation which 
this new treatment so infallibly rectifies, with- 
out medicine and without the slightest re- 
strictions on diet. 

In thus elaborating the claims of the treat- 
ment, falling, as this preliminary personal 
statement will, into the hands of many edu- 
cated medical practitioners, we are aware that 
we subject ourself to most unfavorable 
suspicions of being actuated: by mercenary 
motives in setting forth a false and impossible 
claim of hygienic and physiological merit to 
our discovery. But we are compelled to take 
these chances or never make the discovery 
known to the slightest benefit of the afflicted 
or the least advantage to the cause for which 
this journal stands as the organ. 

To our old readers, who have followed our 
discussions and investigations for these ten or 
twelve years past, we need to make no assev- 
erations of candor or protestations of honesty 
as to our convictions concerning the great 
value of the treatment under consideration. 
We can only say here that the discoverer of 
this treatment has been too long before the 
public as the relentless exposer of frauds and 
humbugs in science to afford to associate his 
name, at this late day in his life, with any 
scheme or process affecting health and longev- 
ity which he does not conscientiously believe 
10 be a blessing both to the afflicted and to 
those in health. 

In conclusion, we say to the reader that the 
confidential pamphlet, setting forth the details 
of the discovery with full directions for its ap- 
plication, including the rationale of its benefi- 
cial effects upon health and longevity, will be 
ready by the time this number of the Micro- 
cosm gets well into circulation, The pledge of 
secresy is now ready, and will be sent free to 
all who may wish to see it, whether they may 
ever desire to purchase the knowledge of the 
discovery or not. 

EDITOR. 

P. S.—Next month we shall commence pub- 
lishing installments from the book by printing 
the Preface complete, which will present the 
general aim ard character of the work, to be 
followed by the Introduction, etc. 


— 
The Great Problem of Living Frogs in bolid 
Rock. 
BY JOSEPH D. MORGAN, 


Mr. Editor: I see in the March Microcosm 
what seems to be a genuine live frog puzzle. 
In 1847, I think it was, whilst the workmen 
were quarrying stone to wall a cellar, they 
found a live frog, the cavity in which the frog 
was found was about the size and shape of a 
gooseegg. The froglived some minutes after 
it was taken out, but I think that it was less 
than an hour. Now, that wasat the time, and 
is still, an unsolvable problem to those who had 
the privilege of seeing it. 

Arfother case on the old state road known 
as the St. Louis and Vincense road, there was 
a collection of sand and small pebbles formed, 
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which seemed to have a peculiar tenacity for 
each other's company, and they were soon 
joined together by something or other, some- 
what resembling bitumen, or pitch. I re- 
member quite well, when the collection of par- 
ticles of sand and pebbles was not larger than a 
man's head, and also when it liad by this collec- 
tion, assumed a size much larger than a flour 
barrel. It being sone the roadside it became 
nec to remove the same; in doing which 
it had to be broken in pieces, and near the 
center of this mass, was found a “live toad.“ 
Now this toad had not been entombed I am 
certain more than twenty years, and perhaps 
not so long. But what kept it alive? 

It is a well known fact, that stone is porous, 
it is also moist. Itis true that the porosity 
of the sandstone is greater than that of flint, 
limestone, or gypsum, but still the latter, has 
to our mind, sufficient avenues of this kind, 
to furnish all the air that is necessary to sus- 
tain the life of the frog in its tiny home. 
And as thestone is thus receiving nourishment 
from the outer world, it furnishes air und food 
for the toad in its comatose state; as it is 
beyond question in such a state, during its con- 
finement in the rock. And its sudden ex- 
posure to the air is no doubt the cause of its 
sudden death. It is evident that the frog is in 
a dormant state, the same or pretty much 
the same, as in its burrow pis the long 
hibernation of a cold winter; as also the case 
with snakes. This is also the only physio- 
logical conclusion that I can draw from the 
premises, I do not pretend to affirm this posi- 
tion, but this is the conclusion that I have 
been compelled to reach with what little light I 
have gathered, and if I am'not right, I do hope 
that the founder of the * SUBSTANTIAL PHIL- 
osoPHY" will set me right, or find some one 
todoso. Andifthescience of Substantialism 
fails to furnish a solution, then to my mind 
the toad would have been better off to remain 
in the stone till doomsday. 

Odin, Ill. 


— ͤ— 
AN ATTEMPT TO SOLVE THE FHOG 
QUESTION. 
BY REV. JOHN CRAWFORD, D. D. 

The question before us, as proposed by the 
editor, is, How are we to account for live frogs 
being found embedded in solid rock, such as 
coal, gy psum, etc. ? 

The common teaching in geology is that the 
materials of stratified rocks were deposited, by 
a slow process, from previonn y existent rocks, 
panete e by frost, moisture, heat, etc., and 
carried to the ocean by rivers and land floods, 
and deposited slowly upon the sea bottom from 
its impregnated waters. Also, that coals are a 
vegetable product, the growth of thousands of 


ears. 
" Now, if this be correct, it appears to me to 
be absolutely impossible to account for living 
frogs being found embedded in such formations ! 
The frogs, in this case, must have died, and de- 
cayed, with the vegetable materials of the coal, 
and during the slow depositing of the gypsum, 
or other sedementary rock, in which they are 
found! 

Now, on the contrary, Lam prepared to prove, 
although this is not the place for such proofs, 
that coal is purely a mineral substance, thrown 
up from the bowels of the earth, and not at all 
vegetable, although fossil vegetation may be 
entangled in it, as in other stratified rocks. I 
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am also prepared to prove that the great bulk 
of the other stratified rocks were also formed 
from mineral substances, thrown up from the 
bowels of the earth into the ancient ocean, ex- 
isting from the third day of Creation until the 
flood of Noah, and embedding such marine fos- 
sils as are found in them, Hence the superior 
land animals are not found in stratified rocks 

roper; but in such surface rocks only as have 
been formed at the time, and since, the flood 
of Noah. 

Now, if my views be correct, I think the frog 
question may be solved in the following man- 
ner: 

When the coal, gypsum, or other rock ma- 
terial, was thrown up, in a semi-liquid and 
plastic condition, it might embed the living 

rog. This mineral matrix would effectually 
prevent evaporation, so that the substance of 
the frog would continue unconsumed for ages. 
Moreover, the frog, being & cold-blooded ani- 
mal, would require no consuming of carbon b 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, to keep up ani- 
mal heat. 

Again, the frog is an animal capable of con- 
tinuing long in a dormant condition, although 
in life. I have seen frogs, buried in mud for a 
whole winter, in a torpid state, coming into an 
active living condition at the approach of 
spring. Now, why might not this dormant 
and winter condition be prolonged for centu- 
ries while the rock was hardening, until, by 
accident, the animal should be brought to the 
genial heat of the sun and the operation of 
the atmosphere? Itseems to me that no more 
would be necessary, in order to preserve the 
frog in torpid or dormant life, then a sudden 
and complete embedding in some plastic ma- 
terial, which would effectually prevent evapo- 
ration, and atsuch a low temperature as not 
to interrupt its dormant condition, or promote 
decomposition. Anegg, Iam persuaded, would, 
under similar circumstances, preserve the life 

erm uninjured for centuries, and, afterwards, 

ome a bird, if properly hatched and reared 

in the nest of a fowl of similar species. So the 

seeds of various plants, as I have witnessed, 

have germinated, after lying dormant, perhaps, 

since the flood of Noah, many feet below the 
surface of the earth. 

St. Thomas, Dakota. 


— 9————— 
A REMAKK ON LIVE FROGS IN SOLID 
ROCKS. 
BY REV. A. E. PALMER, D. D. 


Noticing in the last Mieroeosm your remarks 
about Live Frogs Taken From Solid Rocks,” 
I send you the following statement which can 
be substantiated if need be under oath, as the 

arties are still living. The late Cassius M. 
Palmer, Esq., of North Stonington, New Lon- 
don County, Conn., in opening a hill through 
eighteen feet of graveland clay, cametoa ledge 
which he blasted to the depth of twelve feet 
more before he found water. Here embedded, 
in the solid ledge, he found a live toad, greatly 
flattened, but which immediately began to 
breathe rapidly, and presently to hop about and 
wink like any modern toad. He was put into 
a box for safe keeping, but through an un- 
noticed hole, made his escape. Who can ex- 
plain this? This toad must have been en- 


tombed millions of years." Can science throw | | 


any light upon this? The vital organism in- 
tact trough all these ages, and at the first 
touch of the life-giving atmosphere revitalized. 
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Many cases of this kind have been reported 
from time to time, but as the “International 
Cyclopedia” says, they have not been supported 
by sutficient proof to entitle them to scientific 
investigation. But this case is as certain as 
testimony can make it. The farm in question 
joins the homestead where I was born, and the 
facts were given to me by my own brother. 
I have fragments of the ledge also. 
Stonington, Conn. 


— eoe 
THE LIVE FROG QUESTION SETTLED. 
THE WHOLE MYSTERY KNOCKED OUT. 
BY WM. CAIRNE. 


Dear Dr. Hall: 

On reading in the Microcosm about your live 
frog difficulty, 1 thought best to drop you a line 
and let your readers know how it is done. I 
happen to know something that can be relied 
on in relation to this problem that has so puz- 
zled many people besides the editor of the Mi- 
crocosm. I have been a miner for more than 
thirty years, but I never saw, nor have I ever 
seen, or known, or heard reliably of any person 
who ever saw a live or dead frog or tend taken 
from original ledges of solid rock, coal, or gyp- 
sum. Here is what I have seen: 

Some nine years ago I settled on a homestead 
in Western Kunsas, and built me a stable on a 
side hill. The layer of rock was a blue soap- 
stone. I dug the foundation at odd spells, 
sometimes missing days ata time. These de- 
lays gave toads a chance to creep into these 
heaps of soapstone. Some three years after I 
had occasion to move these heaps of rubbish, 
and after they were nearly all removed, I heard 
a squeaking sound, and on close examination 
discovered a live toad, and soon found ten 
others. 

There they were inclosed in hard lumps of 
this mineral, in little nests just big enough to 
holdthem. Each toad was in a separate hole, 
und they were all alive, and on letting them 
out they hopped away like other toads. 

Now here is the secret: I have found by ob- 
servation that toads and frogs have a curious 
instinct. Thatis, they seem to knów that they 
can only preserve themselves in moist or air- 
tight places, and that the more firmly these 
substances inclose them the better they are 
protected. I have oftentimes found them pre- 
paring just such abodes for winter quarters. I 
aave seen them digging into stiff moist soap- 
stone as hard as gypsum and some kinds of 
coal, till they would get deep enough to cover 
their bodies out of sight. Then they would dig 
on and turn round depositing the f nts 
thus released from the surrounding wall into 
the mouth of the hole to become solid and 
dry, thus securing complete protection from 
outside enemies. 

Now all this I have seen, and I know that 
this is the way all the toads and frogs said to 
have been found in solid rock got there, and 
that any such rock was not so solid but an able 
bodied toad could dig him a nest into it, and 
thus cover himself out of sight over Sunday, 
while the miners were enjoying a rest. But 
to the eye of the inexperienced it would be an 
easy exaggeration to make, without intendin 
fiction, thatthese frogs or toads were exhum 
from the primeval and previously undisturbed 


edge. 

Tose: had I not known the tricks and habits 
of these animals, I would have made affidavit 
that these toads had been ensconced in these 
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original ledges since Adam was a éar old. 
But I know better. As these animals will live 
on air and moisture alone for years, they can 
easily deceive the oldest philosopher in the 
country by the solid appearance of their exca- 
vated nests, which are so porous, especially at 
the place where the creatures entered (toward 
which their noses always point), as to afford 
them this very thin means of subsistence. 

Mr. Editor, let me say to your readers that 
they can make a great deal of allowance when 
they read of these strange finds by miners, of 
living frogs embedded in primeval ledges. 
There is no truth in such stories. 

Scranton, Kansas. 

— — 
HOW TO STAY THE TORRENT OF 
MATERIALISM: 
Why Substantialism is a Necessity. 
BY THE EDITOR, 

For many years we have been urging upon 
the clergy, who seem slow in comprehending 
and accepting the principles of Substantialism, 
to justify this backwardness by offering any 
sort of reply, outside of this 3 to 
the materialistic objections of Prof. Hæckel 
. the immortality of the soul. It is 

most needless to say that such appeals, to 
many of these ministers of religion, have 
seemed to fall unheeded upon their ears. 

In spite of the two logical and most convinc- 
ing papers of the associate editor printed in 
the present volume of the Microcosm, eth, 
the absolute necessity of the Substantia 
Philosophy as a vindication of religion inst 
the claims of materialistic science, still we 
are receiving letters from educated ministers, 
insisting that they can see no relation between 
the scientific and philosophical defense of re- 
ligion against infidelity, and the motion-theo- 
ries of science as taught in the colleges. They 
do not see, as they insist, what the wave- 
theory of sound, the theory of heat ss a mode 
of motion, or the undulatory theory of light 
has to do with the natural evidences in favor 
of religion and the immortality of man, 

We must say that we sincerely sympathize 
with the self-contented obliviousness of these 
clergymen, except, perhaps, on the averment 
of the poet that 

“Where ignorance is bliss ‘tis folly to be wise.” 
From this ethical point of view they may 
stand in no need of sympathy as they are con- 
tentedly happy. Be this as it may, we shall 
once more venture to make it clear to all 
such as have ears to hearand eyes to see, that 
without the aid furnished by Substantialism 
every clergyman in Christendom, be he 
Protestant or Catholic, is helplessly at the 
mercy of Prof. Heckel or one of his intelli- 
gent disciples, so far as any analogical vindi- 
cation or reinforcement of the claims of re- 
ligion is concerned outside of the two lids of 
the Bible. 

Concisely presented, the objections of Prof. 
Heckel to a religion, and to any foundation 
fora hope of immortality, are about as fol- 
lows: If the physical forces, such as heat, 
light, sound, magnetism, electricity, etc., are 
but modes of motion of material particles, as 
the religiovs colleges of the world inculcate, 
then why 1n all reason and consistency should 
not mind-force, life-force, and soul-force also 
consist of various modes of motion of the 
material brain and nerve particles? — How, 
asks this shrewd materialist, can one class of 
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the natural forces consist of the motions of 
matter and nothing else,” as all modern 
science teaches, and another class, producing 
analogous phenomena, be substantial entities 
capable of a conscious and personal existence 
separate from material conditions ? 

According to all logic and reason, insists 
Prof. Hæckel in reply to Joseph Cook, if you 
admit, as you do, that sound-force, heat-force 
and light-force can produce all their wonder- 
ful effects as motions of matter and nothing 
else, then I have oniy to extend your reason- 
ing to mind-force, life-force and spirit-force 
and thus, by natural analogy and sound in- 
ductive logic, as well as by the highest au- 
thorities of the schools, wipe out these latter 
forces as real entities capable of a future sub- 
stantial existence. 

Further, continues the irrepressible German 
materialist in his annihilating logic, if these 
forces of nature such as heat, light, and 
sound, necessarily cease to exist as mere mo- 
tion, as soon as the vibrating ether-particies 
and air- particles cease to move, which all 
science concedes, then manifestly, soul-force, 
life-force and mind force, consisting of the 
analogous motions of brain and nerve particles, 
must likewise cease to exist at death or as soon 
as these material substances cease to vibrate. 
Thus do I demonstrate, continues Prof. 
Heckel, by your own scientific definition of 
natural force as ‘motion and nothing else,” 
that all force of whatever character, must 
necessarily and logically cease to exist when 
the vibrating matter of whose motion it is 
constituted, comes to rest, and consequently 
that death ends all! 

Joseph Cook, great and profound reasoner 
that he is, was helpless in the presence of this* 
overwhelming argument in favor of material- 
ism, believing, as he had avowed and as he was 
taught to believe in the college where he was 
graduated, that heat-force was but a mode of 
motion, that light-force was but the undula- 
tory motion of material-ether, and that sound- 
force was but the to-and-fro vibration of air- 
particles. 

It needs no open confession on the part of 
that master logician of the Boston lecture 
platform, to tell us how he must have been im- 
pressed by the crushing proof from his own 

remises, that if modern science be true, then 
fife, soul and spirit are but modes of motion 
of organic matter, which will necessarily cease 
to exist at death when the vibrating brain and 
throbbing nerves become quiescent. 

That this eminent metaphysician, when he 
first read the logical reply put into the mouth 
of the German atheist, must have spent sleep- 
less nights in contemplating its direful effects 
upon current Christian Philosophy, there can 
be very little doubt. Yet even when the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy, with its flash-light of in- 
vincible facts, had swept this blasting material- 
istic logic out of existence, and even after its 
conclusive analysis of the physical forces as 
substantial entities had opened up a broad 
highway for his escape from the clutches of 
his German antagonist, it is sorrowful to re- 
lute that he reluctantly and almost silently, as 
we are informed, acknowledged its force. 

Why this hesitancy on the part of the man 
above all others in America most in need of 
Substantialism as an impregnable breastwork 
to fortify himself in his public assaults upon 
German materialism? Why does he still stand 
reluctantly aloof from procluiming this new 
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philosophy from the housetops of Boston, while 
many of his brethren in the ministry of all de- 
nominations, are receiving its analogical proofs 
of immortality with greetings of joy and 
pees Is it possible that an explanation of 

is es rem indifference is to be found, as a 
letter before us asserts, in our comments on 
“Theistic Evolution” in the Introduction to 
the **Problem of Human Life?" We will not 
consent to believe it without further evidence. 

But we have digressed in this reference to 
Mr. Cook, barely to refer to a matter which 
has troubled the minds of several of our cor- 
respondents. We now repeat, with all the em- 
phasis that our language can express, that no 
one has pretended to give & practical answer 
to Hieckel's doctrine of the wave-theory of soul 
and of God as a universal mode of motion as 
based on the motion-theories of the physical 
forces, save the answer which Substantialism 
alone presents, namely, that allthe forces cf 
nature, including heat, light and sound, are 
necessarily substantial butimmaterial entities, 
and, hence, that no force, per se, whether it re- 
lateto the physical, vital, mental, or spiritual 
realm, can be a mode of motion. 

Substantialism was the first system of doc- 
trine ever propounded which logically and def- 
initely met materialism on its own chosen 
ground and successfully answered its argu- 
ments against religion. Substantialism did 
this by abruptly wrenching the analogical 
premises from the grasp of materialistic sci- 
ence. 

When we first saw the motion-theory of soul, 
life, mind and spirit presented by Prof. Hxeckel 
in his ** History of Creation," we were startled 
with alarm for the cause of religion, and for 
uny rational or scientific basis of hope in a 
hereafter for humanity. 

We saw in an instant that if the motion- 
theories of physical science be true as laid down 
in all the text-books, and as taught in all the 
colleges of the land, then good-bye to all natu- 
ral analogy insupport of Christian Philosophy. 

A dark shadow fell across our vision, as we 
saw inthissingle assumption ofsoul, as a mode 
of motion, a flood-tide of materialistic logic, 
like a devastating cataclysm, backed by eve 
text-book and every college in the world, 
sweeping down upon the church as if to shat- 
terits very foundationand crush the theological 
seminary into ruins. Wesawinthisanalozical 
ar, ‘iment the utter helplessness of religionists 
in such an unequal combat, especially while 
the foes of Christianity were constantly sup- 
plied with weapons, impossible to resist, from 
out the armories of Christian colleges, in the 
shape of ready-made motion-theories of all 
the physical forces. . 

hat were we to do under these circum- 
stances? First of all we did what logic and 
reason compelled us to do, and what, as it 
seems, no theologian had ever before ventured 
to do, namely, we admitted that, accepting the 
motion-theories of the physical forces as cor- 
rect, then Hieckel was clearly master of the 
situation, and religious philosophers, whatever 
their ability or achievements, were helplessly 
at his mercy. 

For days after making this discovery our 


must necessarily and unavoidably be a sub- 
stantial though immaterial entity in order to 
bethecause of any effect whatever; and, hence, 
if all physical force could thus be proved to be 
substantial, it would amount to an absolute 
analogical demonstration of the substantial 
nature of the vital, mental and spiritual forces 
in man, and thus furnish a rational conflrma- 
tion of the cardinal doctrine of Christianity, 
setting forth a substantial spiritual realm for 
the substantial soul of man after death. 

It was there and then that Substantialism 
was born, and from that midnight hour dates 
the beginning of our struggle for a scientific, 
philosophical and substantial spiritual exist- 
ence hercafter. 

A Swedenborgian minister writes us that 
Emanual Swedenborg was uudoubtedly a Sub- 
stantialist, because he taught distinctly that 
every human being, besides a material body. 
has within him and ef the same forma spiritual 
body that will survive after the earthly body 
returns to dust. 

This is all true and all very well on the part 
of the great Swedish seer; but all he thus 
taught about a spiritual body inclosed within 
a natural body is but a very small fraction of 
the Substantial Philosophy in its now invinci- 
ble march through the physical, vital, mental 
und spiritual realms of nature. 

The substantial phases of Swedenborg's 
teaching, confined as they are to the spiritual 
body of man, and to the substantial environ- 
ments of our future home in heaven, scarcely 
afford an introduction to Substantialism as a 


'system of scientific principles which forms the 


indisoluble marriage-bond that has finally 
brought together and permanently united nat- 
ure and religion. 

Swedenborg had formed but a very vague 
conception of the vast range of the substan- 
tial entities of the universe, and even his 
philosophical views of spiritual entities here, 
and of substantial objects in his dream-land 
excursions to other worlds, were expressed in 
phraseology entirely unfitted for a scientific 
ohilosophy, however well adapted they may 
have been to a religious society of thinkers 
who were capable of accepting his vissions as 
true. 

He not only thus dealt in spiritual revela- 
tions and imagery, but at times wrote upon 
scientific subjects, it is true, with considerable 
ability, but in this departmentof his investiga- 
tions he scarcely departed from the beaten 
track of already established theoretical science 
in vogue at his time. 

He taught the wave-theory of sound as true, 
as well as the motion-theories of light and 
heat as far as they were then developed. His 
revelations and spiritual visions never carried 
liim a, foot from the beaten track of these false 
and self-contradictory views of the forces of 
the natura! realm. 

He never once touched upon such an essen- 
tial phase of scientific thought as that all the 
physical forces were necessarily substantial 
entities instead of modes of motion, nor did 
he even conceive of such an all-sweeping 
classification of the objective things of the 
universe as material and immaterial sub- 


mind, like Noah's dove, had no rest forthe soles | stances. 


of its feet. At lust, at the hour of midnight, 
the solution of the nizhtly problem came in 
the further discovery that every force or phe- 
nomena-producing cause in nature, even in- 


His discussions involved the weak and im- 
perfect antithetical contrast of natural and 
spiritual things alone, and he never once con- 
ceived the idea that there was a mighty realm 


cluding sound the most conspicuous of all, | of entities in the universe that lies entirely 
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separate from both material and spiritual sub- 
stances, — namely, the immaterial physical 
forces. This revelation was reserved for Sub- 
stantialism. 

Had Swedenborg been attacked by a mod- 
ern materialist, in a manneras Heckel assailed 
the vulnerable scientific positions of present 
religious philosophers, his mouth would in- 
stantly have been shut, with all his spiritual 

“revelations to aid him, as completely as is that 
of any professor in our theological seminaries, 
when the disciples of Hxckel deflantly pro- 
claim “soul as but a mode of motion." No 
man can stand before this resistless logic, 
based upon the present motion-theories of 
physical science, but a well posted Substan- 
tialist. It is here where Substantialism now 
steps to the front as both the defender of re- 
ligious philosophy, and as the invincible pro- 
tector of the church against the avalanch of 
infidel logic that must otherwise sweep every- 
thing before it. 

In view of this state of things, the new 
philosophy ten years ago saw no other possible 
remedy for this tidal wave of materialism 
save to commence a general and promiscuous 
attack upon these misguiding doctrines of the 
physical forces, — these superficial motion- 
theories of science, — as taught in all the 
schools, and which were fast leading the most 
intelligent of the clergy imperceptibly into 
materialistic darkness. 

This motion philosophy of the physical 
forces was not only robbing the older ministry 
of all analogical weapons for combatting the 
infidelity and atheism wbich is stalking abroad 
nt noonday, butits worst effects were in poi- 
soning the minds of thousands of young stu- 
dents annually, who were preparing to take 
the pulpit, and thus, instead of independent 

hilosophical thinkers, fitting them as innocent 

Dis or the devouring wolves of German 
materialism. Such is the work that is now 
going forward in every class-room in this land 
where young men are being educated for the 
ministry. And for the crime of lifting up our 
voice against such pervers;on of the physical 
laws, such misinterpretation of nature, and 
such indifference to scientiflc truth, we are now 
receiving the sneers of many religious profes- 
sors, as well as of Christian journals, whose 
editors ought to know better. 

Why this perversity, so uncalled-for and so 
unnatural? Am I your enemy because I tell 
you:the truth?" If the Master was treated 
outrageously more tban 1800 years ago, surely 
we ought not to expect entire immunity from 
unreasonable men, even in this more advanced 
nge of civilization. 

As an illustration of the prevailing spirit of 
the bigoted press, the following is clipped from 
the Texas Christian Advocate,—a highly pre- 
tentious religious journal,—as a specimen of 
the unreasoning prejudice of those editors who 
have little brains to spare from their superficial 
routine of using the scissors : 

"ScpnsTANTIALISM" is the name proposed for a new 
hilosophy, or rather n resuscitation of what was held 
long ayo. According to this new (?) theory tho soul is 

faid to be “substantial” but immaterlal. Since the soul 
is granted to be immaterial, why not use the Bibie term 
spirit. Was anybody ever fool enough to believe that 
frit means nonentity? That it is not a real existence? 
ubstantial or no substantial, the soul is neither mutter. 
nor sound, nor heat, nor electricity, but spirit. We sug- 
gest as n fit oom of " substantial philosophy," su 
&tantiul bosh 

What a profound and astounding thinker 

must be this Jus, Campbell, editor of the Texas 
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Christian Advocate! Poor ignoramus; ‘he 
is to be pitied,” as a score or more of his sub- 
scribers express it in sending us this senseless 
little fulmination of his spleen and ignorance. 
This copy of the Microcosm marked, may tend 
to enlighten him, unless his highly diluted im- 
material soul is too diminutive to focus its 
rays. 


—— eo 

THE “SUBSTANTIAL PHILOSOPHY." 

Dr. Swander writes me that the orders 
are still coming in for his book, of the 
ubove title. This will be interesting news, 
especially to the editor of the Microcosm, as 
the 18th day of August is approaching. (See 
Jan. No., page 26.) Dr. Swander says that 
every order he receives js accompanied by a 
letter of appreciation. very flattering to the 
founder of Substantialism. He has forwarded 
several of them for examination worthy to be 
framed and preserved. Let no one miss this 
opportunity who intends ever to complete his 
library of Substantialism by the addition of 
this valuable book of reference, for in doing it 
now it will essentially increase the 70th Birth- 
day memento of our Editor. Send $1.50 to the 
author and publisher, Dr. J. I. Swander, D. D., 
Fremont, Ohio, and receive the book by mail. 


ROBERT ROGERS, 
Associate Editor. 


— ÓÓ (o 
Indorsement by Dr. Stevens. 


The following, concerning the new IIygienic 
Treatment referred to in our ** Personal State- 
ment. present Microcosm, is from a letter of 
Dr. Stevens to a friend in this city : 

e * * * * “Nearly twenty years ago In this city 
(Syracuse, N. Y.), Dr. A. Wilford Hall gave me privatoly 
a detailed history of a hygienic treatment he had dis- 
covered and adopted some twenty years before, and 
which he had practised continuously upon himself up to 
that time. This history included an account of the 
fallure of his health, the reasonings and conclusions 
which led him to adopt the treatment, his rapid restor- 
ation to health, etc. From the time of his first mention 
of it to me I have been entirely satisfied that it saved 
hím from a lingering consumption and death ; and that 
in the years following, ns I have evidence to satisfy me, 
its continued practise has so effected the nutrient and 
eliminating functions as to give to his physical struc- 
ture agreater degree of solidity, or in other words, a 
higher specific gravity than that possessed by any other 
man living. Ilearn that ho has persistently continued 
the treatment to the present time—forty years in all— 
and that his present health and vigorous condition 
may rightfully be compared to the * bloom of youth,” 
though heis nearly seventy years of age. The tests I 
have made of the treatment upon myself and in my 
practice inthe twenty years past, have convinced me 
that great practical benefit may be derived by members 
of the medical profession and others from a careful 
study of the rationale of the treatment as discovered by 
Dr. Hall, the details of which he proposes to give in his 
forthcoming book. A debt of gratitude will surely be 
due him for whatever scientific advances ho may be 
able to unfold in the line of assisting nature to ward 
off disease, and in the restoration of health. 

K. F. STEVENS, M. D." 


— 9 — —— 
ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR SUBSCHIBERS. 


1. All new subscribers should remember that the 
ear's subscription commences with the December num. 
r, or the first of the volume, The paper for half the 
year is well worth the subscription price; but we give the 
whole year, including back numbers, for fifty cents. 

2. All subscriptions for foreign countries (except the 
dominion of Canada) should include twenty-four cents 
extra for postage, or two cents for each number. 

3. Do not forget your friends at a distance, but send 
us their names on a postal card, «o we can send them 
free sample copies of the Microcosm, which wo will 


shiy do. 

4. Ministers who think they might be able to ralse 
among their friends a club of twenty subscribers to the 
Microcom, and will send us the $10, will receive by ex- 
press our “scientific Library" of eight volumes that 
will live, valued at 811. Sce last page. 
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THE LIBRARY OF SUBSTANTIALISM. 


This library consists of eight volumes, all of which 
are devoted to the principles of the Substantial 
Philosophy. These volumes ure : 

1. The * Problem of Human Life," 524 double column 
octavo bound ín cloth, price $2, by mail. This 
was our first scientific book, of which between 60,000 
and 70,000 copies have been suld without adollar spent 
in advertising—simply by one person tell another. 
The discussions and original principles introduced and 
unfolded in that volume have led to seven other books, 
waking up this library, as follows: 

2. Five volumes of the Microcosm, of nearly 400 double- 
column octavo pages each, bound in cloth, price $1.50 
per volume, or $7.50 for the set, by mail. These volumes 
contain the rise, progress and complete elaboration of 
Substantialism durin its stormiest discussions, 
directly after the circulation of the Problem“ began, 
and are invaluable to those desiring to obtain a knowl- 
edge of that tp gy pan in all its detalls. 

8. The Scientific Arena, volume I, a la quarto of 
nearly 200 pages bound in cloth, price $1 by mail, is a 
continuance of the discussions, inan advanced form, of 
the first five volumes of the Microcosm named above. 
The second volume of the Arenu is not yet Tue and 
bound, but will be after a while, and will then be in- 
cluded in the “Scientific Library," at the addition of $1. 
Those desiring it are now sending in their names. As 
soon as 250 names are received it 4 po to press. 

4. The Text-book on Sound, bound in clota, price 50 
cents, is one of the most important of the entire series 
of the Eight volumes. It is by the Rev. Dr. J. I. Swander, 
under our own most careful revision, and no man can 
read it understandingly without being convinced of the 
absolute truth of Substantialism, 


Dr. Wilford Hall's Scientific Library. 
(From the Arena.) 


“The principles of the Substantial Philosophy, with 
their collateral bearings, which are unfolded in Dr. 
Hall's writings, have cost him more than ten years of 
unremitting labor, such as few men besides himself 
have ever performed. The results of thi tireless scien- 
tific and philosophical research, as therein elaborated 
and set forth, can be found in no other library of books 
on earth; and those who fall of the present opportun- 
ity to secure these unique works, at the trifling cost 
proposed by his publishers, will realize a missing link 
n their chain of knowledge, which they may always 
regret and may never be able to supply.” 


Eight Volumes that Will Live. 


“This Library, consists of the " Problem of Human 
Life" ($2), the five volumes of Tux Microcosm, bound in 
cloth ($7.50, or $1.50 each), the first volume of Tur 
SCIENTIFIC ARENA, bound in cloth ($1), and the Text- 
Book on Sound " (50c.), amounting in all to $11. 

“By special request of Dr. Hall this entire library will 
be sent to any person b; 5 on receipt of 88. if 
ordered soon, or before the plates shall pass Into other 
bhands—an event probably not far distant. If sent by 
mall the postage, $1.25, must be added. 

“No person who has tasted the fruits of this com- 
forting and elevating system of doctrine, as set forth 
in those volumes, should allow this opportunity to go 
by for leaving to bis children an heirloom which may 
prove an almost priceless memento in coming genera- 

ons. Bear in mind that this library can only be ob- 
tained by addressing the Editor of this paper." 


Appleton's Encyclopredia.—A Great Offer. 


We have several sets of " Appleton's Encyclo: 
dia," second hand but in excellent condition (not the 
illustrated edition, but the one previous), 16 large 800- 
page volumes, in leather binding $30: or in cloth $24. 

ther set is worth to any student double this amount. 
Let no man complain after this that he lacks the facili- 
ties for obtaining universa] knowledge, a thing which 
is only possible with a good encyclopiedia. 

Address A. WILFORD HALL, 
Editor of the Microcosm, 
23 Park Row, New York. 


Three Cash Prizes—$30, $20 and $10. 


Our contributors, and our 8 scientific and phil- 
osophical friends should not forget the opportunity we 
have presented for earning one of the above-named 
cash prizes during this volume by sending us an essay 
on Substantialism or collateral discussions. Remem- 
ber, these essays must not be more than a single solid 
page of this paper, in brevier type.—1.200 words. See 
this announcement as first made in December, or in No. 
1. of this volume. A number of writers, as we learn, 
are preparing themselves by study for this contest. 
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What the Press Say.—A Mere Specimen of 
Hundreds of Unsolicited Notices, 
“A Masterly and Triumphant Refatation.” 
[From Ie Christian News, Glasgow, Scotland.) 

One of the most trenchant and masterly opponents of 
this theory (Darwinism) is Dr. Wilford Hall, of New 
York. Some time ago he wrote a book entitled 74« 
Problem of Human Life, in which he subjects to a 
searching and critical analysis the strongest wg rmn 
in favor of evolution advanced by Darwin, Haeckel, 
Huxley, and Spencer, the acknowledged ablest expo- 
nents and advocates of the system. Never, we venture 
to say, in the annals of polemics, has there been a more 
scathing, withering, and masterly refutation, read or 
printed. Dr. Hall moves like a giant among a race of 
pigmics, and his crushing exposures of Haeckel, Darwin 

Co. are he most sweeping and triumphant we have 
ever read within the domain of controversy. If our 
thoughtful and critical readers have not yet read the 
book, we venture to prophesy that they have a treat 
before them. 


* The Book of the Age." 


[From 7Z'Àe Methodist Protestant, Baltimore, Md.] 


This is the book of the age, and its unknown author 
need aspire to no greater literary immortality than the 
production of this work will ge him; and thóusands 
of the best-educated minds, that have been appalled b 
the teachings of modern scientists, will “rise up an 
call blessed." Hitherto it has been the boast of 
atheistic scientists that the opponents of their doc- 
trines have never ventured to deny or to solve the 
sclentifio facts upon which their theories are based. 
But ourauthor, accepting these very facts, unfolds an- 
other gospel; and Tyndall, Darwin, Haeckel, et ul, are 
mere plgmles in his giant grasp. 


„The Most pun saa Revolutionary 


[From Ie Brethren at Work, Mount Morris, III.] 


It is unquestionably the most startling and revolu- 
83 book published ina century. There is no escape 
from the massive accumulation of facts and the over- 
powering application of principles in which the work 
tibounds from lid to lid. 1t marks an epoch in the cen- 
turies. It is a work of Providence, and will not accom- 
plish its mission in a generation. It unfolds truths that 
will stay as long as Christ is preached. Although 
strictly scientific, its one aim Is the demonstration of a 
personal God and a hereafter for humanity. We never 
tire reading it. It is an exhaustless mine of Christian 
truth. It is the literary chef d’auvre of the age. It is 
worth its weight in diamonds. 


* Meets the Wants of the Church.” 
[From The Dominion Churchman, Toronto, Canada.] 


We most cordially concede to T'he Problem of Human 
Life the well-earned title—the book of the age. Doubt- 
less the God of Providence has raised up the author to 
meet the wants of the Church ih this time of need. 


“Originality, Thoroughness, and Ability.” 
[From The New Covenant, Chicago, III.] 


We can truly say we are amazed at the originality, 
3 and marvelous ability of the author of 
t work. 


“The Death-blow of Atheistic Sclence." 
From 7'he American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


The author, a man of acknowledged genlus, and con- 
fessedly the brighest scientific star of modern times, 
has startled the religious world into transports of Joy 
and praise, No religio-scientific work has receiv 
both from the secular and religious press such willing 
and unqualified praise as The Problem of Human Life. 
It is the death-blow of atheistic science. 


"The Mightiest Scientific Revolution ever 
seen," 


[From The Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati, Ohto.] 


The Problem of Human Life \s a very unexpected con- 
tribution to scientific polemics, which, if its reasonings 
shall be justified, on t rouge investigation will prove 
to be one of the loftiest achievements of this age, and 
effect one of the mightiest scientific revolutions ever 
seen, 


Canvassers will be supplied free of cost with bundles 
of the Microcosm, on application, to enable them to 
leave copies with intelligent families. For information 
both as to the book and the paper, address the Editor, 
23 Park Row, New York. 
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Entered as second class matter at the New York Post Ofice. plicates the difficulties of its own assumption 
— — by telling us that these enormous spaces be- 


INCONSISTENCIES OF THE MOLECULAR | tween the molecules of our air, contain a still 


THEORY, No. 3. thinnerand more highly elastic air called ether. 

But strange that the advocates of the theory 

BY: SHR. EDITOR. can not see that this does not help the difficulty 

~ E in the least. It simply puts the denouement 
(Continued from April, page 66.) arther away from reason's searching lash, by 


According to the teaching of present science | interposing another but more attenuated ma- 
all material bodies are composed of incompres- terial atmosphere, whose molecules in reality 
sible and indivisible atoms constituting mole- | and of necessity are the same distance apart in 
cules which are separated from each other by | proportion to their diameters as are those of 
many times their diameters, while it is also | our air. It surely does not dispose of the ex- 
claimed that these ultimate constituents of|istence of these latter empty spaces between 
matter are in constant and rapid vibration, hit- | the molecules of ether any more than would 
ting each other as they chance to collide. the placing of cannon balls in a field 2500 
If bodies are constituted of molecules com-| times their diameter apart, and then placing 
sed of atoms, we will first assume that such | between them bird-shot 2500 times their di- 
dies contain nothing but these molecules, | ameter apart! Not a single bird-shot need 
and that the spaces between them are vacant, | touch a cannon ball, just as not a single mole- 
or absolute vacuums. cule of ether need touch a molecule of air, 
Now these molecules according to ** science" | while leaving the great bulk of the vacant 
—taking air as a test body for investigation— | Space still & perfect vacuum, the same as be- 
ure 2500 times their diameters apart, while this | fore the assumption of ether had been lugged 
prodigious amount of vacant space, in propor- | into service! my the way of the scientific 
ion to the matter which it contains, is free | transgressor is hard. 
from any substance whatever. To assume in desperation, in order to avoid 
The object of the molecular theory of air|this stultifying state of things, that the inter- 
seems to be to account for the vast amount of | molecular ether is not composed of molecules 
compression our atmosphere will stand before |like solid bodies or like air, as the very word 
becoming a liquid or a solid, and this is the | inter-molecular admits, would be to concede at 
only way science pretends to explain its great|least one material substance to be homoge- 
compressibility as when we force these ulti- | neous, and thus, at a single blow, to wipe out 
mate molecules nearer together. As it takes all necessity for the molecular structure of 
about 2500 atmospheres pressed into one, in | matter however gross! Don't you see? 
the absence of all possible heat, to convert air| Hence, if air is **composed of molecules " 
into an incompressible liquid, and thus bring | 2500 times their diameter apart, so must ether 
the molecules together, hence the guess that | be, its molecules being proportionately smaller, 
the molecules should be 2500 diameters apart. and the same absurdity, therefore, which we 
But look at the prodigious miscalculation of | are about to expose in the case of air can not 
the framer of the theory. These molecules of | be ied by the interposition of a material 
air need not actually be more than fifteen di-| jelly-like ether,“ since its molecules must 
ameters apart to admit of 3000 atmospheres | submit to the same inflexible logic. * 
being pressed into one, and still the molecules If, for example, material ether with its mole- 
come no where neartouching! Butthat won-|cules and its spaces fills the spaces between 
derful inventor of the molecular theory, who- | the molecules of air, we squarely assume that 
ever he was, supposed the molcules should be | these similar spaces between the molecules of 
2500 diameters apart in order to account for | ether are absolute vacuums, since no stretch of 
this remarkable compressibility of air! A|the molecular imagination dares to assume 
greater bungle never occurred in science. another material make-shift like ether, but 
But here the problem presents itself: why |still finer, to fill the interstices between the 
do not these N particles fall to- | molecules of the original“ jelly“ of Huygens! 
pe of themselves when there is nothing | Should any one have the hardihood to assume 
ut empty space intervening? But we are|this, in order to avoid a fatal collapse of the 
getting in advance of our story. We willat-| whole molecular theory, then that second 
tend to this absurdity after a little. ether with its material molecules, separated 
"Tis true this molecular science, in trying to | 2500 times their diameters apart, would neces- 
steer clear of obstacles on the one hand, com- | sitate a third ether still finer, and by the same 
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inexorable logic must be composed of corres-| good deal more than it has any right to 


pondingly smaller material molecules and so 
on ad infinitum! And then in the name of 
reason, what would such an inflnite ation 
of material ethers, with molecules still smaller 
and smaller than the original molecules of the 
air demonstrate, except the infinite reduction 
in size or divisibility of the particles of mat- 
ter, which of itself, destroys the molecular 
theory? 

We therefore discard this entire etheric as- 
sumption at the start, and take for our consid- 
eration the basic principle of the molecular 
theory, that the air is composed of molecules" 
which are 2500 times their own diameters 
apart, that thcy are in motion bombarding 
each other, whenever they happen to hit, at 
the enormous velocity of 1500 feet a second, 
and that these inter-molecular spaces are abso- 
lute vacuums. 

In the first place, it is an admitted law of 
motion among material things, as pointed out 
last month, that two incompressible bodies of 
the same weight, whatever their size, coming 
into direct collision at the same velocity must 
come to rest. 

No scientifie man will dispute this, since 
such colliding bodies can not rebound for want 
of elasticity, and elasticity can only exist 
where bodies are compressible or capable of 
being indented. 

Now, we do not inquire into how these as- 
sumed molecules of air first obtained their 
supposed motion. Say, if you will, that their 
motion was originally given to them by the Di- 
vine flat. Then, unless such motion is kept 
up by direct miraculous interposition, the 
inexorable operations of the physical laws 
must inevitably and in a very limited time 
bring them to quiescence. 

To show this more clearly, we need only 
enlarge the supposed scene of molecular bom- 
bardment to a ten-acre fleld of incompressible 
cannon balls, as we have before illustrated, set 
flying hither and thither by the same Divine 
power and moving in a perfect vacuum, and 
no one is so defective in intellect as not to see 
that such balls, in making hundreds of col. 
lisions a second, whether direct or glancing 
contacts, must of necessity exhaust their orig- 
inal force and all come to absolute rest in a 
very few minutes. 

Indeed, these balls, if not colliding at all, 
can not change their vibrating direction with- 
out consuming & considerable portion of the 
initial force which gave them their motion, 
however such force may have been stored up 
in a condition to do work, as in a tuning-fork's 
prongs. 

The same law must prevail among molecules 
no less than among planets. To assume any 
other result for smaller material balls, because 
forsooth they are beyond the range of vision, 
and thus to give free play to a highly flexible 
imagination, is to surrender the mind to a 
pte, rayon freak of headlong hallucination 
ony compatible with the surroundings of a 

house. 

We thus deduce the logical conclusion that 
if tne air is composed of molecules as claimed 
by the theory, and if such material masses 
were ever put into motion, as supposed, the 
have long since come to rest by the unavoid- 
able expenditure of their initial force through 
their continuous collisions, We therefore as- 
sume the air, if constituted of molecules at all, 
to be at rest, thus givıng the theory all and a 
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ask. 
This theory now tells us that in compressing 
the air we only force the molecules nearer to- 
gether, but never so near as to make them 
touch. This can not be true, since we have 
found of necessity that the spaces between the 
molecules are entirely vacant, and the mole- 
cules themselves, if any such things exist, are 
quiescent. Why then should it require great 
force to move them nearer together? 

Minute balloons, floating by the hundred in 
a still room, can be crowded together till they 
touch, even against the resistance of the air, 
without the exertion of even appreciable me- 
chanical force. Yet these floating molecules, 
according to the theory reduced to its last 
analysis, can not be crowded together, with 
absolutely nothing between them, even with 
thousands of pounds pressure applied ! Funny, 
is it not, when the inter-molec 
we have seen, contain nothing? 

But does some etheric reader again respond 
that these inter-molecular s do contain 
something—that they are full of ether acvord- 
ing to the theory, notwithstanding our criti- 
cisms to the contrary, and that this is what 
prevents our compressing the molecules of the 
air together? 

We ask in reply, why should this almost in- 
finitely tenuous ether cause such tremendous 
resistance to the movement of these perfectly 
free and suspended molecules of air, when a 
receiver from which the air has been pumped, 
but which according to the theory is still full 
of ether, will allow the lightest feather to fall 
through it as swiftly as if it were a piece of 
lead? 

Again, does some other inventive reader sug- 
gest that it is the repulsion which exists be- 
tween the air-molecules more than the ether 
which prevents our pressing them together? 
Then how is it that they keep up an incessant 
bombardment, constantly hitting each other 
according to the theory, when their repelling 
force will resist tens of thousands of pounds of 
mechanical pressure to the square inch, and 
yet these same self-bombarding molecules can 
not be made to come any where near touching 
each other? 

If these material molecules are capable of 
thus shooting hither and thither at a velocity 
of 1500 feet a second, and with a momentum 
sufficient to overcome the resistance of the in- 
ter-molecular ether and the repelling force of 
the molecules equal to thousands of pounds 
pressure to the square inch, why is it, in the 
name of reason, that such a vicious bombard- 
ment can not be felt by the most sensitive 
cuticle? 

The molecular theory teaches that these col- 
lisions of the molecules among themselves are 
what constitutes heat, and that when we sud- 
denly compress air the heat observed is the re- 
sult of a greater number of the collisions of the 
molecules and their more powerful effect on 
account of their greater proximity to each 
other. This, however, can instantly be shown 
to be both false and absurd. y 

In the first place we refer to the law which 
we had the honor of announcing in the MICRO- 
cosM, vol. v. page 160, thatall the heat observed 
in suddenly compressed air was in it before the 
compression took place, and just like the air 
itself this substantial heat-force was brought. 
into à smaller compass, and was thereby in- 


spaces, as 


No. 6. 
tensified in like proportion as the air was made 
denser. 

No one pretends to question the truth of this 
law, as opposed to the motion-theory of heat, 
who has examined its claims. 

Then, still further to show the fallacy of the 
notion that the observed heat in compressed 
nir consists in the more rapid and more power- 
ful collisions of the molecules in consequence 
of their nearer proximity to each other, we 
need only note the self-contradictory fact that 
if the air, thus compressed, is allowed to stand 
& few minutes, its heat radiates and the air 
keeps on at exactly its old temperature, 
notwithstanding its molecules still remain in 
the same proximity! Why do not their more 
frequent and powerful collisions keep up the 
heat of the air right along if that is what con- 
stitutes heat? 

According to this theory, the more dense a 
body, and consequently the less compressible, 
the nearer its molecules must be together, and 
hence the more heat it should be generating 
and sending off all the time. If there be a 
shred of truth in this theory, that molecular 
collisions are the cause of heat, then mercury 
ought to be boiling hot all the time, by the 
rapid collisions of its molecules, they being in 
such very close proximity, since thousands of 
pounds pressure to the square inch will not 
condense it to the slightest appreciable degree. 
Whatare its supposed molecules about in their 
bombarding exercise, that they do not keep 
the quicksilver boiling? Echo answers— 
* What?" 

The truth is, nothing in science but the new 
physical law to which we have just referred 
tends in the slightest degree to account for the 
observed heat in compressed air, while every 
collateral fact goes to confirm its correctness. 

If it should be claimed to be the direct con- 
version of the mechanical force of compression 
into heat, as Professor Tyndall so sitively 
teaches in his Heut as a Mode of Motion," 
why does not the same mecbanical pressure 
which heats air several hundred degrees, if ap- 

lied to a similar volume of mercury, heat it 
1n like manner ? 

The fact is, a thousand pounds pressure to 
the square inch would not warm mercury the 
perceptible fraction of a degree, while applied 
to air it would heat it hot enough to fuse lead, 
simply because the entire quantity of heat al- 

y in the air is thereby concentrated to a 
Yer small volume, and to a correspondingly 
high intensity, while the heat in the mercury is 
not concentrated at all, simply because the 
liquid containing it can not sensibly be reduced 
in volume. 

What, then, becomes of the molecular or the 
mecbanical theory of heat in the light of the 
overwhelming facts here set forth? 

If there were one shred of sound scientific 
truth in the dynamic theory of heat as relates 
to the so-called molecules of matter, or as set 
forth in “ Heat as a Mode of Motion," the very 
same conversion of mechanical energy into 
heat ought to take place in a given pressure 
upon a piece of steel as upon a mass of con- 
fined air. 

The fact, however, of the total absence of 
heat in the steel under great compression, takes 
every breath of vitality out of that great text- 
book of Prof. Tyndall, regarded as almost sa- 
cred in the colleges of the civilized world. 

But this article is already too long, with our 
exposé of the inconsistencies of modern science 
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not yet finished. The reader will please wait 
another month. 


— — ä — 
PRIZE ESSAY No. 8. 
Tne Duality of Substantialism. 


BY THOMAS MUNNELL, A. M. 


The natural world like the human body has 
a soul in it. As every joint and limb, every 
muscle and nerve, every bone and every drop 
of blood in said body are under the immediate 
control of its soul or spirit, so are every grain 
of sand, every dewdrop, spire of grass, every 
sea and mountain, every continent and every 
hemisphere of every world of every universe, 
under the undeniable dominion of an imma- 
terial substantial soul that pervades all physi- 
cal being. Underits guidance the heart sets 
out to beat the march of life by the aid of no 
visible vis a tergo, no leverage, no machinery 
describable in scientific terms, nor cognizable 
to the scrutiny of the mightiest maguillers. 
In searching for the origin of bodily life physi- 
cists have followed the path of nutrition from 
the stomach to the veins and even to the cells, 
and as they watch with microscopic intrusion 
the tiny particles of food floating ey in 
their tiny rivers of blood till they reach those 
little recepticles they think they see said parti- 
cles dumped at last into them on one side, as 
mere physical nutrition, but they come out on 
the other side as living bioplasts—changed 
from the not living to the living by some of 
the immaterial substantial forces that refuse 
to display themselves to the blundering scalpel, 
the inquisitive microscope or any other physi- 
cal test. But in those inscrutable little cham- 
bers where bioplasts are formed and from 
which they set out in troops to build up bones, 
muscles and nerves, God is always represented 
by some invisible immaterial force that was 
put in charge of that iy work when the 
world was made. Whether it is the same mys- 
terious force that starts both the heart-beat 
and the bioplast we may never know, for these 
may be difTerent from any force already known, 
being neither magnetic, electric nor gravita- 
tive; for as the spirit of man is possessed of 
many faculties, so this immaterial incorporeal 
substantive spirit, pervading all material 
things, has many faculties among which the 
su 1 of all physical operations is di- 
vided. 

Paul says of spiritual gifts" in the Church 
* to one (member) is given the word of wisdom, 
to another the word of knowledge, to another 
gifts of healing, to another prophecy, all by 
thesamespirit, dividing to every man severally 
as He will" (1 Cor. xii. 8-10). So has the same 
creative Spirit divided out ‘severally as He 
will” to electricity, to magnetism, to cohesion, 
to gravitation, to light, to heat, to sound, to 
odor, as substantial and efficientservants, their 
respective fields of operation. When the world 
was made and the roll called, they every one 
responded, received their commissions and, 
without the intermission of the thousandth 
part of a second, have held dominion till this 
day with unfaltering vigilance and power. 
The Dualism of Substantialism is therefore 
undeniable, for as the body without the spirit 
is dead, so this whole world without its natural 
forces would be dead also, notwithstandin 
materialistic science will have it that this death 
is averted by the unconquerable power of sev- 
eral modes of motion" and a few other 
** ponentities," 
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As no oue has ever measured the length, 
breadth aud thickness of an atom, we may as 
well say that the number of them in a grain 
of saud is one thousand. To hold these thou- 
sand atoms together in one hard compact grain 
was part of the work assigned to that peculiar 
form of force we call cohesion. The grain is 
the body und the force the soul. And here it 
reigns in that tiny domain, but reigns just as 
completely as in a boulder or in a mountain 
range. It is stronger than gravitation or at- 
mospheric pressure and, therefore, depends on 
neither to do its work, but is a power of itself, 
substantial, immaterial, peculiar, and has a fac- 
ulty belonging to the incomprehensible soul of 
Nature. 

To the faculty of gravitation it was given to 
round a dewdrop on the bcsom of a flower, and 
to orbiculate the world; to lift the mists to 
equilibrium in the air, and drop them again in 
showers over all the earth; to cause the rivers 
to flow into the seas and to hold the seas in 
their sunken beds, and by balancing the centri- 
fugal force of the earth to give us orbital mo- 
tion and with it days, months, seasons, years ; 
and yet this mighty faculty, this Master Com- 
missioner that presides over worlds, systenis 
and universes, is not honored by science even 
with the title of **mode of motion," being a 
mete nonentity, destitute of all entitative re- 

ity. 

Some friends of God and of all true science 
conceive the physical forces to be simply the 
divine Will acting in these various directions. 
This may be true without implying that the 
admission involves an unceasing exercise of 
that Will withoutthe intermission of a second 
since time began, for God could establish a 
decree that would stand forever, requiring 
every such force to do its work without His 
constant attention. But whether said Will be 
à settled decree or a continuous exertion, it is 
none the less a Force, a substantial Force, a 
divine Entity that is as much a part of the 
physical world as is the soul of man a part of 

is personal organization. True, the sound 
force, the gravity force, the light force, the co- 
hesive force, all refuse to be measured by the 
yard-stick, to be weighed on a Fairbanks, or to 
yield a negative to the photographist, and also 
unanimously refuse to admit that, for such 
reasons, they are not substantial entities. 
Why not as well try to put a volition on the 
scales, or have an angel sit for a picture? 
What philosophy more gross and unworthy a 
human mind than that which denies the exist- 
ence of every entity that is not visible? What 
Philosophy but Substantialism offers with any 
hope of success to scare off this nightmare of 
materialism and save men from the horrid con- 
viction that death ends all, tbat hope is vain 
and the grave our goal? - 

Amy force, immaterial as wel] as material. 
that produces physical results is a substantial, 
entitative thing and not a no-thing unreal as 
vacuity, emptiness orshade. Magnetism, elec- 
Sony vi force, heat, light—all are con- 
stantly changing the positions of physical sub- 
stances. The first drags a heavy body, the 
second shatters a forest oak, the third creates 
and propels both animal and vegetable bio- 
plasts, the fourth melts down all combustibles, 
the fifth is handmaid to vital force; and while 
the very nature of sound requires it to deal 
most delicately with material things it, never- 
theless, affects the tympanum, the nerves and 
brain, producing the most wonderful effects 
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upon these peculiar parts of the body and 
through them conveys intelligence of every 
kind to the mind. Why then deny that the 
spirit of man whose volitions not only handle 
his hands, his feet and tongue, but can so train 
and strengthen his whole physical frame that 
like Doctor Winship he can finally lift 2100 
pounds from the ground? Who would not 
prefer a philosophy that so helps the Bible und 
ull true science to chase the incubus of ma- 
terialism from the world and to revivethedying 
hopes of myriads who have fallen into that 
“Slough of Despond?” No wonder, then, that 
glad voices are already being raised all over 
the land that are destined ere long to break 
out into a loud Vive la Substantialism! Vive 
Doctor Hall and his happy triumph over all 
And so shall it be; for 
Truth crushed to earth will rise again." 


— 
SPIRITUALISM ONCE MORE. 
BY J. N. PARKER. 


Dr. A. WILFORD HALL: 

Dear Sir :—I feel almost as well acquainted 
with you as if I had known you personally for 
these many years past. I have studied your 
Substantial Philosophy, and have read every 
word of your writings, from the Problem of 
Human Life" down to the last aumber of the 
present volume of the Microcosm, which is 
now lying before me. I am a Substantialist 
from the ground up, and see no reason why 
your positions based on the physical laws are 
not defensible and sound to the core—your 
philosophy saved me from Materialism. 

But when I came to read your article on 
‘Spiritualism and Theosophy” in the March 
number, I felt that you stood in need of a 
little more light on that subject,—especially 
on the question of the truth or falsity of Spir- 
itualism. 

I confess I know very little about Theoso- 
phy, but I do claim to know that Spiritualism 
is true. It is not a matter of faith with me, as 
in the case of the spiritual communications 
with man in the times of the prophets, Christ, 
and the apostles. In those cases we are 
obliged to trust to the testimony of others, 
and to the accuracy of the record that has 
passed through centuries. 

Still I am glad to say that I am a believer in 
Christianity, with all that this term implies, 
and what is more, my faith in Christ and in 
the Book of books is greatly wpe prey and 
confirmed by what I have seen and heard, and 
absolutely know, of spiritual manifestations 
that are now taking place all over the world. 

I have thought of writing to you on the sub- 
ject for some time, knowing that your demon- 
strations of the truth of Substantialism must 
have prepared your mind for the reception of 
modern spiritual communications so soon as 
the first genuine opportunity should offer. 

That there are frauds and humbugs, as pro- 
fessed mediums, who play tricks of magic for 
money, is as true as that there were false 
Christs and pretended apostles in the times of 
the early church. But it is aay. true that 
there are honest mediums and genuine com- 
munications from departed friends whose 
spirits now live in a conscious state separate 
from material bodies. 

I have seen, for example, intelligent move- 
ments of tables and chairs in answer to ques- 
tions, when such pieces of furniture were 
positively beyond the control of the medium; 
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and I have held a sealed slate of my own | 


which received at my request a written and 
intelligent communication on the inside. This 
I positively know was from the spirit of some 
person not in the body or separate from ma- 
terial conditions, I know it as surely as I 
know I see a man when he stands right in my 
presence. 

Now, why should Christians exhibit such 
bitter prejudice against these intelligent man- 
ifestations which would at once demonstrate a 
future state of existence? "They claim to be- 
lieve in exactly similar communications that 
took place more than eighteen hundred years 


0. 

t seems to me these present manifestations, 
if genuine, are the very thing the clergy 
should seek to encourage and obtain, as they 
would not only convert every infidel and ma- 
terialist in the land, but would con‘irm doubt- 
ing Christians. ‘ 

he truth is, the best and mos pious of 
Christians doubt at times, simply because the 
facts on which our religion is based occurred 
so many centuries ago. What a godsend then 
to thinking men to have our departed friends, 
even occasionally, obtain permission to give 
us an absolute proof of a conscious existence 
of the soul after it leaves this earthly taber- 
nacle! And how absurd it scems to me for 
2 Christians to oppose with anger and 
atred those who claim to have witnessed 
these physical proofs of a future life! 

I am glad to have the proof from your own 
able pen that you are free from prejudice and 
bigotry, and that you court such genuine 
demonstrations if they can be had. To deny 
their possibility, it seems to me, is flatly to 
deny Christianity, which was made up of just 
such communications from the spirit world 
through the medium of prophets and apostles. 

I believe you will yet be convinced by genu- 
ine spiritual! demonstrations, as I have been 
over and over. I have had innumerable proofs 
of the genuineness of these communications 
from the super-mundane world, 

The Substantial Philosophy has demon- 
strated the reasonableness of the existence of 
the conscious, organized soul after death. 
Now it only needs an absolute communica- 
tion from one of those intelligent organized 
souls ta round out your philosophy of the 
future state and Dako it a living, tangible, 
and demonstrated fact, 

Can it be possible that the 10,000,000 intelli- 
gent professed spiritualists, as admitted to be 
now living even in the United States, are all 
either idiots or lunatics? It does not seem 
reasonable. I repeat my belief that you will 
yet live to be convinced of the truth of Spirit- 
ualism. So mote it be. 

San Jose, Cal. 


REMARKS BY THE EPITOR. 

We confess we like the spirit in which Mr. 
Parker writes, and we see little to criticise 1n 
his Spiritualistic logic. If he has positively 
witnessed the physical demonstrations he 
describes, and absolutely knows that the med- 
ium had nothing to do with them, he is assur- 
ely not to blame for his faith in Spiritualism. 

ut, nevertheless, with all our conviction of 
the sincerity of our correspondent, we still be- 
lieve that he has been deceived. 
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sealed slates, and in the capacity of such be- 
liever, we do not think it possible for any man, 
however intelligent, to be in such a frame of 
mind as to be capable of forming a reliable 
judgment upon such claimed supernatural 
phenomena. 

We have not the least shadow of doubt but 
that Mr. Parker really thought the intelligent 
message, which appeared written inside the 
sealed slate, was so written beyond the control 
and without the connivance of the medium 
present, But we believe, on the contrary, 
that the message was there written before the 
slates were sealed, and that it was done by the 
dexterous manipulation of the cunning med- 
ium, whoever he or she may have been, at 
least for the love of deception, or possibly for 
the love of money. 

If Mr. Parker skoul attend one of the. mag- 
ical exhibitions of Mr. Keller, now performin 
in this city, hand him his gold watch, an 
then see him drop it into a mortar right before 
his eyes, and with a pestle smash it into a hun- 
dred fragments and pour out the broken 
wheels into a cup, he would be just as posi- 
tively sure that his watch was hopelessly de- 
stroyed as he now is that the slate trick he 
witnessed was a genuine communication from 
some departed spirit. 

But for the fact that the magician, more 
honest than the medium, avowedly smashes 
the watch as a mere trick of legerdemain, 
after which he returns it to its owner safe and 
sound, every person in the audience suscept- 
ible to modern Spiritualism would go away 
believing that an actual miracle had been 
wrought. 

Now we do not deny the possibility of com- 
munications from the spirit world, should the 
Ruler of the Universe so will and so order, nor 
do we deny the possibility of any other mirac- 
ulous interposition should the present order 
of the divine economy require it. To den 
such possibility is to deny the existence an 
the power of God, as also the existence of the 
conscious soul of man after death, a fact which 
Substantialism as positively teaches as does 
Spiritualism, and gives numerous scientific 
reasons therefor. 

We go even further and agree with Mr. 
Parker that such direct and palpable demon- 
strations as he thinks he has witnessed from 
the spirit world, as a physical proof of the ex- 
istence of the conscious soul of man after 
death, would be very desirable and gratifying 
to skeptics were they only possible. Itis not, 
however, a question of desirability or human 
gratification, but a question of fact, as based 
upon evidence. 

It would be very desirable, and a matter de- 
devoutly to be wished, if there were no mos- 
quitoes or other insect pests; if there were no 
miasmatic germs to cause malaria; if there 
were no poverty, sickness and death. But 
the necessity or the desirability does not seem 
to demonstrate the fact in the cases named. 

Because we would all be glad to witness 
genuine miracles, is no reason why we should 
stupidly deceive ourselves or allow others to 
deceive us with mere tricks of magic and 
sleight-of-hand performances. 

I believe the tendency of this delusion called 
Spiritualism is to cause its adherents to exag- 
gerate everything connected with the subject. 


It was no doubt as already a believer in| When once thoroughly imbued with a belief 


Spiritualism that he witnessed these move- 
ments of furniture and this writing upon 
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marvelous demonstrations from the spirit 
world. This state of facts we have often wit- 
n x 

We have observed a 9 Spiritual- 
ists sitting in a seance, with the solemnity 
naturally inspired by the supposed conscious 

resence of departed friends, and have seen 
em startled into ecstatic astonishmentat the 
supernatural squeaking of a chair or the acci- 
dental movement of some one's foot! And in 
conversing with them after the seance we 
have found that nothing could convince them 
tothecontrary, but that these sounds were from 
the other world. Suchisthe vwd, aide ofa 
hallucination when it once gets full possession 
of susceptible human nature. 

Mr. Parker assures us that there are not less 
than 10,000,000 Spiritualists in the United 
States. This no doubt comes from the same 
tendency to exaggeration. We do not believe 
that there are 1,000,000, or even 100,000 mature 
and intelligent believers in Spiritualism in all 
the civilized world. And what is more, we 
mre believe that the number will become 
less and less as scientific and true philosoph- 
ical knowiedge shall advance. 

Still, notwithstanding this conviction, we 
will be only too glad to have any medium, 
from Dr. Slade down, exhibit at this office, or 
anywhere in this city, a slate-writing test that 
shall unquestionably come from the spirit 
world without human trickery, and we pro- 
mise faithfully to lose no time in announcing 
the same in the Microcosm. 


— eoe — 
Prize Essay No, 9. , 
MATERIALISM vs. SUBSTANTIALISM. 
BY REV. E. R. MCGREGOR. 


Materialism and Substantialism are two 
theories or systems of doctrine introduced 
into science to account for the phenomena con- 
nected with matter throughout universal na- 
ture. 75 
Materialism affirms that there is nothing in 
the universe but matter; and no phenomena 
but matter in motion ; as light, sound, heat, 
electricity, magnetism, vitation, odor, life, 
mind, etc. That when the motion ceases the 
phenomena cease ; as when the ethereal waves 
in space are quiescent, light becomes *.on-ex- 
istent; when the sonorous waves of air subside 
sound is a nonentity ; when the organic atoms 
of matter pause in their operations, life be- 
comes extinct; when the brain perishes, mind 
vanishes. Should all material motion cease, 
there would be nothing left but inert and qui- 
escent matter. - 

But even if it accounts satisfactorily for 
these current phenomena, which is denied, it 
fails at the very foundation of all things. If 
that theory affirms that matter is eternal, it 
hesitates to say that matter in motion is eter- 
nal, because then it must admit that motion is 
a quality inherent in matter. Pausing at the 
threshold of nature, it can not tell us how 
matter was originally set in motion. 

Suppose at some point in eternal duration 
matter was universally inert, two atoms, lying 
contiguous to each other, which had always 
been in that relation, began to move,—the first 
throughout all the ms of matter. Ma- 
terialism can not explain how they came to 
start into motion. ere must have been a 
first motion, or else all motion is eternal, 
which it does not admit. 
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Again, Materialism is deflcient, after having 
through the temple of nature and ac- 
counting for all it has found there, when it 
steps off the threshold of its back door, where 
a thousand and one things have been thrown 
by its inmates. Mind, it says, is matter in 
motion; when the motion ceases there is no 
existing mind. 

But this mental motion has produced some 
things which, if they also be in motion, they 
are not at all connected with matter; are 
eternal in their very nature, after once being 

roduced. Mind discovered what was never 

nown before, and therefore produced it, —the 
axiom that things that are equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other." This axiom 
never exis before, now it exists, and though 
the mind cease, it shall exist forever; and 
whenever, through eternal ages, brain motion 
eventuates in mind, it will find this axiom still 
existing. 

Here is a right-angled triangle. The math- 
ematical relation of its sides is unknown as a 
fact. A brain in motion, called mind, demon- 
strates the proposition that the square of its 
hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the other two sides,” 

Here we have two entities and verities that 
shall never cease to be,—the fact and the dem- 
onstration; though the originating mind be- 
came non est venturies ago. Two human ma- 
terial organisms are moved into the relation 
the one to the other, of benefactor and bene- 
ficiary,—a brain in motion, observing the 
relation instinctively infers that the beneficiary 
owes gratitude to the benefactor; and that to 
pay the debt is right, not to pay it is wrong. 

ow the reasoning brain may perish, but the 
priore of obligation, and the distinction 
etween right and wrong, for the first time 
discovered and formulated, shall be practical 
entities and verities forever. The axiom, the 
mathematical proposition, and the moral prin- 
ciple, are representative of all like productions 
of brain motion; so that, besides matter and 
matter in motion, we have this third class of 
entities as stable as matter. Here we have 
this curious phenomenon of perishable causes 
of imperishable effects, of which Materialism, 
in its defectiveness, takes no account. Hence 
Materialism can not account for matter in 
motion, nor for the entitative effects of matter 
in motion, but having the head and the tail of 
the fish, it claims to give a tolerable guess how 
the body subsists and sports in this ocean of 
wonders. 

Substantialism affirms that there are matter 
which is inert in its nature, and the phenom- 
ena connected with matter, and their se te 
orunited products. Matter is absolute! 
sive; the phenomena, called by Materialism 
matter in motion, are forces in the handling of 
a Supreme Entity, who has inherent power 
over all forces, and superlative wisdom to 
guide the power. He sent out light to enable 
the eye to bring His handiwork in matter to 
the apprehension and contemplation of created 
mind; sound, so that the ear could charm the 
mind with its utility and harmony, and soul 
could commune with soul; heat, to hold unor- 
ganized and organized matter in abeyance to 
be manipulated and rendered useful; electric- 
ity, to feed the life force operating in organ- 
ized matter; magnetism, to maintain a perfect 
equilibrium between the forces in excess 
against those that are deficient ; gravitation, 
to preserve the relations subsisting between 
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bodies of matter in motion or at rest; life, to 
build up organisms out of the germs furnished 
to hand, and after the fashion of the types in 
the germs; mind, to study the hidden things 
of the Supreme and find Him out, and know 
Him, and grow up into His likeness. Matter 
is not essential to the existence of these and 
other forces, although it is made the base of 
their sensible operations. Substantialism goes 
back in the past' eternity and watches the two 
atoms of matter the first to move in deviation. 

It finds there the forces of gravity, heat, 
electricity, life, etc., and power of attraction, 
bringing them into union ; and a germ principle 
furnished, all under the superintending wis- 
dom of the Supreme Entity, the primitive 
source of all these forces; and the atoms of 
inert matter move and become instinct with 
life, and a physical organism results. 

This is an illustration of the causes of all 
inert matter in motion, whether the invisible 
atom, animalcule, man, or a world. Whence 
all these forces? As estimated, they are the 
entities in the keeping of the Supreme Entity. 
By the author of Substantialism they are de- 
nominated substantial but immaterial entities 
in contradistinction to inert matter. Matter, 
however highly sublimated, can never escape 
detection by the organized senses of created 
mind in some world. Substantial forces can 
never be brought within the ken of sensation 
in this or sar world. We take cognizance of 
matter in all its forms and conditions by the 
senses and effects; of the forces, solely by 
their effects. Substantialism, by establishing 
the fact that sound is a substantial force, and 
not theairin motion, asis held by Materialism, 
lays the ground for the inference that all the 
phenomena, affirmed by Materialism to be 
matter in motion, are not motion but inde- 
pendent immaterial substances or entities, 
each having its own characteristics, and being 
essentially connected with the being of Him 
we call God, they are imperishable. 

Thus the human mind, as well as all mind, 
is a thinking force or personal substantial in- 
telligence, sent forth from the substantial be- 
ing of God on a mission, to return to Him 
again when the mission is accomplished; to 
be sent forth again and again, as His wisdom 
devises; thus on for eternity. Once entered 
on its career, its life is eternity to come. 
While Materialism undermines the foundation 
of all that is of any real and lasting value to 
mind in its mortal state, its personal God and 
its hope of immortality, —Substantialism tears 
away its fabric, removes the debris, and sets 
the soul of man on an unobstructive highway, 
to a grandeur of being, only pausing short of 
the divine glory itself. 

Ballston, Va. 


—— — — 
IS MAN NATURALLY IMMORTAL? 
The So-Called Soul-Sleeping Doctrine. 


BY DR. J. K. THOMAS. 


DR. A. W. HALL:—By the favor of Dr. L. 
C. Thomas, my brother, of Dover, Del., I have 
before me the new MicrocosM No. 1. Ireadily 
enclose the 50 cts.. I do not do this because I 
can endorse all you teach ; but just so far as I 
can do so, without being a hero worshipper, I 
admire the man—Wilford Hall—and have for 
him but one regret, viz., that he does not hold 
the truth in relation to the nature of man. 

While I may be able to accept your Substan- 
tial Philosophy as such, I can not accept your 
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deductions therefrom in relation to man, viz., 
that such & philosophy is proof of man's im- 
mortality. Iam unable to accept this position 
as I am unable to accept the position that the 
old philosophy is proof that ** death ends all." 

Imay, perhaps, grant this much, that the 
**Substantial Philosophy” proves ie ape peri 
of man's immortality. Butthat Book of books 
teaches me that **God only hath (inherent) 
immortality ;" that man may have it if he 
seeks for it in God's own appointed way; that 
Jesus Christ abolished death and brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel.” 
Therefore God has said that to those who 
seek for glory, honor and immortality, He 
will render eternal life.” 

Immortality, then, is an ena. ment from 
God, to be bestowed upon those who have 
developed a godly character at the resurrection 
of the just. Therefore the apostle says, If 
thespirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead dwell in you, He that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken (make alive) 
your mortal body by His spirit that dwelleth in 
you." Rom. viii: 11. Again the apostlesays : 
„This mortal must put on immortality, and 
this corre pde must put on incorruption." 
When? At the *'lasttrump," when the right- 
eous “ dead shall be raised incorruptible.” The 
apostle placed so much importance upon a 
resu ion, notof the body simply, butof “the 
dead," that he said, **If Christ be not raised 
your faith is vain,—then £ which are fallen 
asleep in Christ are PERISHED." 

* * * * Onething moreand I shall have 
done. If I have been correctly informed, 
Robert Roberts, of Birmingham, England, of- 
fered to discuss the points at issue between us, 
but that you did not respond. If this be 80, 
Doctor, you ought not to complain of those of 
the old philosophy who will not meet you on 
fair grounds. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR, 


Although the Microcosm is not in any strict 
sense a religious journal, or devoted to theo- 
logical discussions, except as they come up in- 
cidentally in connection with those of science 
and philosophy, we are nevertheless glad that 
Dr. Thomas was so frank as to express his 
dissent from Substantialism on the ground 
that it favors the immortality of the soul as 
inherently man's endowment from his Crea- 
tor’s hand. 

In other words, the Doctor objects to the 
Substantial Philosophy because it does not 
harmonize with the so-called ‘‘Soul-sleeping” 
theory, namely, that when we die, as conscious 
personal entities, we die, soul and body, and 
remain dead till the resurrection of the body at 
some period in the distant future. 

Now we frankly say that we do not believe 
that this doctrine of the death of the soul or 
of our spiritual entity, comports with either 
reason or the Bible when properly understood ; 
and though we have frequently been urged to 
discuss it in the Microcosm, we have declined 
to do so, for the reason that theology, per se, 
is not now in our line, nor is it in the line of 
our little Microcosm. 

But we do not like to be taunted with semi- 
cowardice, as hinted by Dr. Thomas, with ref- 
erence to Dr. Roberts, of England. Hencea 
word on human "immortality " must now be 
considered in order. 

First of all, we deny the rightof Dr. Thomas, 
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Dr. Roberts of Birmingham, or of any other 
theologian, to run against science, reason, 
and the fitness of things in order to force 
them all into harmony with certain interpre- 
tations of Scripture words or phrases which 
er may see fit to adopt. 

There are hundreds of words and phrases in 
the Bible that manifestly have different mean- 
ings as employed by the different writers of 
the sacred volume, and even by the same 
writer on different occasions, and that, too, 
when the word or phrase is exactly the same 
in the original Greek and Hebrew. We need 
not stop here to prove this, because the fact as 
stated is patent to every student of the Scrip- 
tures. 

What right, then, have we to fasten inflexi- 
- bly upon a possible definition of a given 
phrase or Scripture word, and then insist upon 
this as its uniform meaning, in order to main- 
tain a pre-adopted creed, however much such 
uniformity of meaning may conflict with other 

es of Scripture or with our own culti- 
vated intuitions? i 

We have no right, out of pure pertinacity, 
for maintaining an unchangeable definition of 
a Bible term to force heaven, earth, science, na- 
ture, philosophy, reason and common sense 
all to bend or break in order to harmonize with 
such an arbitrary view. 

By this same method of fastening upon a 
few determivate interpretations of Bible terms 
the flat-earth or zetetic philosophers spurn all 
the rational laws of science and nature, and 
contradict all demonstrated facts as well as 
their own senses, in order perversely to main- 
tain their flat theory, because, forsooth, the 
Bible teaches it according to their childish 
and irrational interpretations of certain Scrip- 
ture sentences, 

We protas: against this reckless lugging of 
the Bible into the suppòrt of every wind of 
doctrine in order to hend it to some favorite 
theological notion or tenet. 

Let us now look for a moment at the 
sages of Scripture quoted and referred to by 
Dr. Thomas, which are the stock in trade of 
every ‘‘soul-sleeper,” from Dr. Roberts down. 

e premise by saying that ‘‘ immortality,” 
the chief word on which this whole dormant 
soul doctrine rests, is just as variable in its 
signification as almost any other important 
word in Scripture, and must be determined by 
its connection. 

Let us see: God “ only hath inimortality." 
How does Dr. Thomas know but this **immor- 
tality," which alone belongs to God, has refer- 
ence 28 to life that has neither beginning 
norend? Clearly, this is what it means, since 
it has no reference to, but excludes, other or 
created beings then living in the spirit world. 
Such beings were plentiful there at that time ; 
such as angels and spirits of men who had 
lived on earth,—Enoch, Elijah, as well as 
Moses and Elias, who came out of that spirit 
realm on the occasion of the transfiguration 
on the Mount. 

The torturing of these persons into their 
material dead bodies for exhibition is irrational, 
and is unworthy of men who wish to reason 
fairly. . 

Yet, while thousands of angels and men 
were spoken of as intelligent spirits, even 
then in full ession of their individual 
immortality, God was said to be alone the 
possessor of his kind of immortality. 

Christ, it is true, brought life and immor- 
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tality to light by the gospel ; " but this **im- 
mortality," as well as the life“ here spoken 
of, existed before, as the very text itself proves, 
since nothing can be brought to light that did 
not exist pera 

The miner may bring diamonds “ to light" 
from the hidden depths of South Africa, but 
he surely does not create the diamonds by 
thus bringing them to light. à 

So Christ brought to light, and illustrated 
and proclaimed the fact that within every hu- 
man being is an immortal spirit that does not 
die with the earthly tabernacle, but that may 
even be happy in paradise the very day of its 
separation from the body. D 

hen through his inspiration his apostles 
also taught that we have an“ inner man" as 
well as an **outer man," and that while the 
latter is perishing, the other did not tend in 
that direction at all but was being “renewed 
day by day.” 

t was this immortal “inner man" spoken 
of by Paul that was to ** depart and be with 
Christ which is better" than to continue in this 
perishing body. Y 

Dr. Thomas and his soul-sleeping brethren 
would have corrected Paul, and assured him 
that there was no departing to be with Christ 
about it,—that his inner man and his outer 
man would both die together, sleep together, 
and rot together for that matter, till the res- 
urrection day thousands of years hence ; and 
as for being ** with Christ which is better" this 
was impossible unless Christ had not risen and 
unles he was still dead and in the grave,— 
spirit as well as body. 

Take the Doctors next passage quoted :— 
That we must ‘‘Seek for glory, honor and 
immortality,” in order to gain ** eternal life.” 
Here also immortality is used in a very differ- 
entsense. Wesurely, as Dr. Thomas would 
admit, do not seek for the immortality which 
belongs to God alone, for that no onecan have 
whether he seeks for it or not. 

It is not the immortal or imperishable life 
of our personal existence that we are seeking 
for; as the text itself refutes such an idea, 
“eternal” life, or this immortality of Dr. 
Thomas, being the reward for this seeking 
after immortality. 

A man may seek for, and gain a kind of im- 
mortality even here on earth, which is the 
honor, love and praise of his fellow men ; in 
like manner we are taught to seek for the praise 
that comes from God and not from man. 
This is the higher kind of “immortality " we 
are commanded to ‘‘seek” after in order to 
have rendered unto us ‘‘ eternal life," namely 
the immortal praise, the imperishable honor, 
and the fadeless glory that cometh from God 
alone. s 

The truth is, the whole doctrine of **immor- 
tality” as understood and taught by this xi Sra 
ficial sect of Christians, though an excellent 
people by the way,—is based upon a complete 
misinterpretation of the word “immortality,” 
asit variously occurs in the Bible. We trust 
that Dr. Thomas will see this, and not precipi- 
tately condemn Substantialism for rejecting a 
doctrine so repugnant to every intuition of our 
better nature, as well as so directly opposed by 
the very passages of Scripture brought forward 
to support it as we have here shown. 

We could thus easily turn this soul-sleeping 
doctrine against itself by analyzing every 
other text in the Bible where the word ** im- 
mortality" ora similar word occurs had we 
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time, and should we wish to extend this line of | 
discussion further in the Microcosm. We 
had some experience, as a few of our readers 
remembe, forty-five years ago in turning 
absurd biblical criticisms against themselves, 
and we have not entirely forgotten how the 
thing was done. We would not even now have 
given this brief specimen, had not Dr. Thomas 
inconsiderately pricked us in with the un- 
guarded little challenge of Eld. Robert Roberts, 
of Birmingham, England. 


The Art and Philosophy of Great Longevity, 
or How to Attain Vigorous and Youthful 
Old Age.* 

PREFACE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Numerous small works with formidable 
titles have from time to time been published, 
both in this country and in England, purport- 
ing to give the true secret of health and lon- 
gevity, some even claiming to tell how the 
average man or woman may attain the age of 
one hundred years. But in every such instance, 
so far asthe writer has observed, these publi- 
cations have been secretly in the interests of 
some patent medicine or medical business, and 
for plausible effect have uniformly included, 
with various special prescriptions of medicine, 
the stereoty hygienic directions for clean- 
liness, clothing, exercise, food, drink, sleep, 
ventilation, etc., etc. Not one of these pre- 
tentious volumes has set forth anything essen- 
tially new to science, such as radical hygienic 
or Mirum ical discoveries which plausibly 
and rationally might involve the elements of 
organic rejuvenation, and by which the seeds 
of disease and decay could be eradicated from 
the blood and the essence of pure, life-giving 
nutrition made infallibly to take their place. 

We have not, in fact, read a single one of 
these writers, who proposes to reconstruct any 
human organism from a state of permanent 
disease to one of permanent health, unless it 
be by some special form of medicine or some 
system of drug medication, which, of course, 
he regards as superior to any other heretofore 
tried. Not onestep in advance of the previous 
therapeutical teaching upon health and lon- 
gevity do these authors take except so far as 
one kind of medicine, one method of treat- 
ment, or one routine of exercise, bathing, diet, 
etc., may, in the opinion of such writer, be 
superior to those previous) y employed. 

ad the present writer nothing newer, noth- 
ing more radically original or practically revo- 
lutionary to divulge as the true secret of 


successful and continued rejuvenation and con- | P 


sequent prolongation of life, he certainly never 
would have dared to appear in print with such 
a definite and startling proposition as How 
to live an average life of 100 years.” 1 
The present writer, on the contrary, is well 
convinced, and has been for many years, that 
no medicine, of whatever name or character, 
can touch the real pathological seat of human 
disease or solve the real problem of the revivi- 
fication of the physical and vital powers after 
disease has broken them down; nor does he 
believe that any form of drug known to thera- 
peutical science can take the first step toward 


* From a work of this Title by the editor, which was 
to have been published, but which was abandoned, for 
reasons given in the April number of the present vol- 
ume of the Microcosm, à condensed pamphlet having 
been printed instead. 
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adim d the normal assimilation of food so 
essential to health, or keep up the processes of 
elimination and excretion of worn out tissue 
and waste material without which, in its most 
vigorous action, an increase of average lon- 
gevity must be an impossibility. 

The true system of hygienic treatment and 
the only one worthy to be called a discovery at 
the present advanced stage of science and 
civilization, shouldso conform to the true facts 
of human anatomy and so co-operate with the 
real functional processes ordained and carried 
forward under the physiological laws of our 
being, that the seeds of decay and germs of 
disease, which are always finding their way 
into our circulation, may easily be hastened to 
escape before they become permanently as- 
similated with the organic structure. 

Could such improved facilities be added to 
the natural and functional process already 
going on throughout our organization, by 
which the germs of decay, that are the sole 
cause of senility, may not only be prevented 
from forming à lodgment in the human tis- 
sues, but on the contrary may be furnished 
enormously improved facilities for elimination 
and excretion, there is not the slightest reason 
apparent why the pes of sound constitution, 
thus armed with hygienic weapons and physi- 
ological facilities, might not retain vital power 
and youthful vigor almost indelinitely. 

This in a word foreshadows what the new 
system of hygienic treatment proposes to 
reveal to the world and to put within the 
reach of every mam, woman and child who 
shall start with a sound constitution and who 
may wish to live one hundred or more years 
in the enjoyment of unobstructed health. 

Drugs, in whatever form administered, in 
order to produce remedial effects upon the 
human organism, must enter into the circula- 
tion and thus, by universal consent, produce 
tempo relief on the principle of genera- 
ting one form of disease asa means of counter- 
acting another of a more immediately danger- 
ous or at least disagreeable character. 

Indeed, it often occurs, as all practicing phy- 
sicians know, that the counteracting disease 
superinduced by the medicine, proves to be 
worse in its effects than the original ailment 
intended to be removed, many times resulting 
in the death of the patient. 

Though this aay bé exceptional to the gen- 
eral rule, yet there is no exception to the prin- 
ciple, as before intimated that all medicine to 
do any good must first produce a counter act- 
ing disease, generally of a mildertype. Hence, 
the use of medicine of whatever character is 
ernicious and wrong if it can be avoided, and 
is only justified as a lesser evil in consequence 
of our ignorance of a more excellent way by 
which all disease can be prevented, antl nearly 
every form of physical ailment cured without 
drugs of any kind, by merely abetting nature 
in her own salutary processes. 

If this rational view of the vital functions 
aud of true hygienic laws shall be justified b 
the disclosures and demonstrations of the fol- 
lowing es, then every physician in the land, 
whatever his system of medical practice or 
therapeutic prejudices from long experience 
may be, will bail with joy the new departure 
however crude it may here be set forth, or 
however radical and revolutionary its claims 
for an improved r treatment may be. 

It is the ineradicable belief of the writer 
from forty years of experience and carefui 
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observation, that no medicine ever taken into 
the human system in order to act effectively, 
but leaves the organization as a final result, 
the worse for its wear and tear, however much 
temporary relief from a worse form of disease 
such medicine may have afforded. 

As proof of this, witness the rapid strides 
toward senility of those who constantly resort 
to the various forms of drugs to counteract the 
ills that flesh is heir to, compared with the 
man or woman of equal years whose health 
and habits have been such as to require liitle 
or no drug medication. The one is sallow, 
rugous and apparently bloodless, even before 
reaching the prime of maturity, while the 
other has the ruddy glow of youthful circula- 
tion and healthful vigor even long after the 
meridian of life has been past. 

Of course this comparison relates only to 
such as start in life with equal and average 
constitutions, and who, Shongh subject to 
ordinary ills and exposures, have not en- 
countered any deadly or virulent forms of con- 
stitutional disease. The writer's own case, asa 
confirmed consumptive, given up by his physi- 
cian to die at the age of 28 or 29, is not to be in- 
cluded in either category above, asthe next 
chapter will fully set forth; and hence, the 
more apparent credit must seem due to thatsys- 
tem of hygienic treatment which, without 
drugs, has rejuvenated his organism, and now 
gives to his countenance, at the age of three 
score and ten, that healthful tinge and appear- 
ance of unobstructed circulation witnessed in 
one of only half his age and in robust health. 

His own case thus, as a living illustration, 
more than all the convincing proofs and argu- 
ments of his own philosophy, but in corrobo- 
ration thereof, goes to confirm the paramount 
value of his claimed discoveries in the direction 
of much greater possible longevity to the hu- 
man race in the near future than any instances 
at present known, and the rationale of which 
it is the purpose of this book to unfold. 

And as one of its chief objects is to benefit 
and bless those who may live after the writer 
is here no more, he has not deemed it wise to 
wait longer, in the midst of so many fatal acci- 
dents, before putting his own unique experi- 
ences and the results of what he regards as his 
most unparalleled discoveries upon permanent 
record, that coming generations may not be 
deprived of their advantages. 

ithout justly being chargeabi with ego- 
tism, he claims the mght to state thatalready 
there is given him credit for some genuine dis- 
coveries in physical science; but whatever 
credit may be due him in that direction, he can 
say conscientiously, and stake upon it his post 
humous reputation, that a thousand such 
achievements all combined into one would beas 
the dust of the balance in his judgment, when 
placed against that single physiological discov- 
ery which he was led to make more than forty 
years ago. 

Whether or not that discovery may be 
attributed to a happy combination of fortuitous 
circumstances, or to any degree of intellectual 
originality on his part, it matters little now. 
Of one thing he has no hesitation in avowing 
his conviction, that when the new treatment 
shall be properly understood and put into prac- 
tice, all necessity for drug-medication will 
forever be dispensed with, and that by the 
same hygienic revolution not less than fifty, 
and possibly one hundred, pe cent. may in 
time be added to the average longevity of man. 
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Of course the belief thus avowed is based upon 
the proviso, in , of the aid of heredity as 
the practice of the new treatment becomes 
universal, and as its physical and vital advan- 
tages are abetted, augmented and accumulated 
by transmissions from nts to children. 

The treatment thus foreshadowed is claimed 
not only to counteract disease of every ordinary 
form by removing its cause,—impurities in the 
vital circulation. but what is even more ben- 
eficial to humanity in general, it will, if prac- 
ticed in perfect health, surely and permanently 
protect us inst the incipient formation of 
diseased conditions and their becoming seated 
in any portions of the vital structure. 

As preventives are always better than cures, 
the writer would most earnestly recommend 
the new treatment to persons, even in the 
most exhuberent conditions of health, who may 
wish to attain vigorous and youthful old age; 
for surely the new hygienic process regularly 
employed can have no other effect than to 
keep pure and uncontaminated the vital fluids 
of the body, even in the midst of contagion 
and death. In this way it is believed that 
youthful vigor may be retained by a normally 
sound constitution almost indefinitely. 

This was the view taken of the new treat- 
ment by Dr. Stevens the moment it was named 
to him in Syracuse, more than twenty years 
ago,—even before that phase of itsadvantages 
had impressed itself upon the mind of the 
writer. 

He was then in the bloom of healthful vigor, 
and as soon às it was practically demonstrated 
to him he adopted the treatment and put it 
into regular practice, solely: he said, as a pre- 
ventive of disease of any kind getting a foot- 
hold in his vital economy. 

He reasoned that if the prevention of the 
germs of decay from entering into the circu- 
lation and Jocating themselves in the organism 
would counteract and cure a complication of 
diseases, as demonstrated in the case of the 
writer, then surely, by assisting nature in ad- 
vance, it would be a manifold easier process to 
guard against all forms of disease which orig- 
inate in such deleterious germs, if they should 
be entirely kept out of the circulation in the 
first place, and thus forestalled in their mis- 
chievous work. 


The result has been that during all these 


years the doctor has not had one day's sick- 
ness, and now, in his seventy-first year, is the 
healthiest and most vigorous man of his age 
we have ever iooked upon. 

Of course, in this respect, he holds vastly 
over the writer with his already shattered 
constitution to start with, and with a fraction 
only of a left lung to watch and nurse, from 
continually recurring colds at the slightest 
possible provocation. 

Much exciting discussion in the recent and 
more advanced novels flooding the country is 
now attracting readers fond of sensational 
fiction, because the tendency of such im- 
aginative romance, beginning with Bulwer's 
* Strange Story," is to foster a semi-belief in 
the possibility of such a discovery as “Mme 
elixir of life and of perpetual youth.” 

The story is even firmly believed by some 
very intelligent persons now residing in this 
city whoare adherents of that system of refined 
metaphysics called 3 as taught by 
eastern sages, that the celebrated Madame 
Blavatsky, who lectured here a few years ago, 
is not less than four or flve hundred years oid, 
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though she has all the appearance of a woman 
of only forty or fifty. In fact it is positively 
claimed that persons in India, now nearly a 
penes years old, recollect of hearing her de- 
iver lectures in that country sixty or seventy 
years ago, and that she was then to all ap- 
rance of precisely the same age she is now. 

It is well known also that she claims to pos- 
sess the renewned eastern secret of the “elixir 
of perpetual youth," while a very intelligent 
lady to whom the writer was introduced, and 
with whom he recently conversed (an advanced 
theosophist, by the way), assured him that 
from intimate conversations she had held on 
several occasions with Madame Blavatsky she 
was fully convinced of the truth of the tradition 
that there was really such a secret well known 
to favored theosophists of India, and that by 
the proper use of such occult process or treat- 
ment there was no necessity of becoming old, 
even for hundreds of years, in the ordinary 
sense of physical and mental senility. 

However, this may be (and it is only given 
here as a report scarcely worth repeating), 
one thing is certain to the mind of the writer, 
that no medicine, however refined in its chemi- 
cal constituents or however magical it may be 
in its therapeutical effects, can prevent the 
deterioration of the human organism beyond 
the hereditary endowments and tendencies 
transmitted to it by the coincidence of fortu- 
nate or unfortunate parential unions. 

Medicine has been tried for centuries with 
increasing quantities in order to achieve the 
mastery of disease and accomplish the improve- 
ment of the general health of the race, and 
without success, till at last the homcepathists 
have taken the more sensible course of almost 
entirely discarding drug-medication,—at least 
using it in such refined doses as to be almost 
imperceptible to the senses, So far, at least, 
they are right, and all they now lack is the 
treatment here proposed which takes the next 
great step in pathological aud therapeutical 
science and discards medicine entirely. 

Plainly, if the germs of disease and decay can 
be kept out of the circulation by simply aiding 
nature in her work, and pure nutrient matter 
substituted, it needs no argumentation to show 
the superiority of such a system of treatment 
over that of drug-medication however gross or 
refined. Under such new departure alone can 
we rationally look for any real improvement 
in the general health and longevity of the 
race. 

It is impossible to conceive of any radical 
advance in human longevity so long as delete- 
rious drugs are thrown into the circulation, 
with a counteracting force strong enough to 
neutralize disease-germs already there. The 
only possible treatment that can assure im- 
provement in the organic structure by which 
to increase health and longevity is, as before 
stated, to aid nature in its own normal process 
of elimination and self-protection. 

To unfold such a system of hygienic im- 
provement, as here foreshadowed, and one 
that will place physical and constitutional 
humanity in the coming ages upon a plane 
vastly more elevated and enduring, and vastly 
more creditable to our civilization than any- 
thing at present known, is the purpose of the 
following book, already long delayed but now 
offered to all who may wish to avail them- 
selves of its benefits. 

That the discovery therein unfolded prac- 
tically inaugurates and constitutes the true 
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secret of continued rejuvenation up to the 
average longevity of 100 years, and even toa 
much greater age as the new system shall be- 
come general, in order that heredity may add 
to the advantages of the discovery per se, the 
writer believes as firmly as he believes in any 
physical law whose operation he has seen de- 
monstrated. 

It will, therefore, now become an intensely 
interesting question for modern research, as 
this new ‘elixir of life" is made known, to 
determine whether the writer has really, by 
a combination of fortuitous circumstances, 
stumbled upon the true secret process of 
longevity which the seers of Indian theosophy 
so positively claim to possess, or whether he 
has struck a vital bonanza, sui generis, and 
which is destined to become as beneficial to 
mankind in the near future as it is novel to the 
hygienic science of the past and present. The 
writer awaits this forthcoming investigation 
and decision with a modest confidence only 
su by his positive conviction of the 
truth and value of his discovery. 


[The pamphlet spoken of in our“ Personal 
Statement" last month, to be condensed from 
the book on evity, and to contain the 
secret of the discovery, with full instructions 
for using the same, is now ready to mail. 
Those who may want to purchase this knowl- 
edge are required first to send for a ** Pledge 
of Honor" not to reveal the teatment, or use 
it except in their own families. Physicians, of 
course, will be permitted to use it in their 
practice, but not to show the pamphlet. Terms 
will also be sent with the Pledge of Honor. 
Those weary of unnecessary sickness, and 
tired of paying doctors' bills, now have their 
remedy. See our“ Personal Statement” last 
month. —Epiron.] 


FORCE AND MOTION, NO. 11. 
BY REV. J. W. ROBERTS, F. 8. 8C. 


On page 43 of Parker's Philosophy this error 
istaught: A cannon ball fired from the top of 
a tower with a force sufficient to send it one- 
half a mile or six miles horizontally, will reach 
the ground on a level plain exactly as soon as 
& ball dropped at the same time perpendic- 
ularly to the earth ; and the reason given for 
this 1s, that **the force of gravity is neither 
increased nor diminished by the force of pro- 
jection.” The premises are correct but the 
conclusion utterly wrong, because it ignores 
the projectile force as a factor in producing re- 
sults. I see an apple falling from a tree, and 
thrusting out my hand I catch it before it 
reaches the ground. Do I thereby increase 
or decrease the hold of gravity upon the 
apple? Not intheleast. Why, then, does it not 
reach the ground? Because another force inter- 
venes which modifies the action of gravity, 
without weakening it a particle; for if I let 
the apple, gravity at once takes it to the earth. 
Suppose instead of catching the apple I give it 
a blow with my hand and send it off fifty feet 
horizontally, will it reach the ground as soon 
as if I do not interfere with it? Certainly not, 
and no sane person would claim such a mapi- 
fest absurdity.” But why not, if the theory be 
true upon which our philosophy is taugbt, as 
above stated ? 

Suppose the cannon ball is fired from the 
tower perpendicularly upward, will it reach 
the common level below as soon as the one 
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let fall 
Impossible, no teacher would stultify himself 
before a class of students by teaching such 
nonsense. But if the above premises be true 
that the projectile force has no effect upon 
gravity, and therefore gravity brings the balls 
to the common level at the same time, why 
not in one case as well as in another? If in 
any casean exception to the rule is produced, in 
this case the premises must be wrong. Again, 
if instead of being fired directly upward, the 
ball is fired at an angle of 45 degrees, will 
it reach the common level as soon as the one 
let fall perpendicularly? By no means, and 
no rational man will claim it. But why not, if 
the above premises are true? ill any 
teacher of philosophy as laid down in the text- 
book answer? 

The force of projection does modify the force 
of gravity. hen the ball is fi squarely 
upward, the whole of the projectile force is em- 
ployed directly to overcome gravity, and does 
so fora time, all of which time the falling ball is 
gaining momentum in its descent, which time 
the other ball never can regain. The ball fired 
at an angle of 45 degrees will overcome gravity 
three-fourths as long a time as the other ball, 
all other things being equal. The one fired at 
an angle of 90 degrees or horizontally, will 
overcome gravity one-half as long a time 
as the one fired straight upward, If the 
ball is fired at an angle of 45 degrees down- 
ward the acceleration caused by the force of 
projection added to gravity will take it to the 

evel that much quicker than gravity alone. 
Fired perpendicularly downward, the ball will 
reach the level as much quicker than the 
one dropped at the same time as the whole pro- 
jectile force combined in unison with gravity 
will accelerate its motion. These propositions 
are so absolutely self-evident they need no 
further elucidation. . 

Any one can demonstrate the truth of the 
position here taken by the use of two arrows of 
exactly the same size and weight. Place them 
so that the rebound from a bent bow or spring 
will send one away horizontally with all the 
force of the bow or spring, and drop the other 
perpendicularly to the ground. The latter will 
reach the common level while the projected 
one is still visible in the air on its flight, thus 
clearly showing to the natural eye the falsity 
of the theory in the text-books, that the force 
of projection has no effect on the fall of a 
body. From these considerations the follow- 
ing rules are deduced : 

n compound action, all forces effect each 
other in proportion to their respective strength 


or energy. 

The Fatt of a cannon ball or other projectile 
fired horizontally is retarded in exact propor- 
tion to the strength of the force that gie it. 

Motion is simply the measure of the energy 
or expenditure of force in any given case. 

If zero of motion and zero of force are one, 
what a blessing for our railroads to learn this 
fact ; for if the theory be true then when two 
trains running at a speed of 20, 30, 40, or 50 
miles an hour collide and stop motion, what a 
matter of rejoicing that no damage is done, 
no property estroyed, no lives lost ! 

Oskoloosa, Kansas. . 


————— 9 — — 


The length of articles in this number 
nas crowded out several things of importance 
which will appear next month. 
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rpendicularly at the same time? Substantialism as a New Philosophy; and the 


Christian Standard asa Critic. 
BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 


It was no trivial achievement in physical and 
metaphysical discovery to launch a new phi- 
losophy into being at an epoch of intellectual 
progress so advanced and refined in every 
thing that goes to make up human civilization 
and culture, as these closing decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

Had a convention of the wisest philosophers, 
scientists and metaphysicians of this and all 
other civilized nations been called twelve 
years ugo to consider the practicability of at- 
tempting to spring upon the world an original 
system of scientific principles, physical laws 
and natural analogies worthy to be called a 
new philosophy, the vote, no doubt, would 
have been unanimous against the feasibility of 
such attempt. 

Especially would this bave been-the decision 
in view of the exhaustive research running 
through the entire present century in ever 
branch of physical, metaphysical and phil- 
osophical investigation, supplemented by all 
the efforts in that direction in past ages, in- 
cluding the pest intellectual epochs 
in the history of ancient Greece and Rome. 

It should be borne in mind that not every 
embodiment of ideas or formulation of doc- 
trines, in whatever branch of human research, is. 
entitled to the nameofa distinctive philosophy. 
The term philosophy is only justly appucsbh 
to a system of principles which when codifled 
form a consistent whole composed of unique 
elements running through different depart- 
ments of human thought and investigation ; 
while a new philosophy is only worthy of that 
designation when such codified system of 
principles is revolutionary in its tendencies 
and covers grounds which necessarily overturn 
views and principles previously considered 
us settled in similar lines of investigation. 

From the standpoint thus taken, it is mani- 
fest that very few, even of the systems of 
doctrine now recognized as the philosophies. 
of the world, would endure the crucial test. 

Indeed, when we consult the pages of the 
classics and carefully survey the more ad- 
vanced and distinctive philosophical outgiv- 
ings of those enlightened periods in the world’s 
history, we sometimes marvel at the paucity 
of original thought upon which were based 
most of the so-called philosophies of that pro- 
lific period. A single assumption, oftentimes 
without proof, or the merest vagary of a 
metaphysical dreamer, even without one natu- 
ral analogy or scientific fact to support it, was 
considered a sufficient basis for a so-called 
philosophy, as witness those of the Stoics and 
the Epicurians, not excepting many of the 
erudities of Aristotle, Socraties, Democritus 
und even Plato. 

Remembering, however, as we must, the 
necessarily limited range of general knowl- 
edge among the masses at that time, with all 
sorts of erroneous conceptions of the natural 
forces and phenomena then prevailing, and 
shut out as they were [rom the benefits of 
books and the universal printing-press of the 
present age, itis not surprising that an original 
conception of some favored intellect, however 
flat a similar conception would fall among the 
advanced thinkers of to-day, should have 
startled those masses as u discovery worthy of 
the gods, and around which every idea of 
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analogous signification should soon have been and the very broadest element and character- 
ca to crystalize into what they dignified | istic of a new philosophy. However they might 


as a new philosophy. 

Thus has it been to a greater or less degree 
down to the educational revival that naturally 
followed the introduction of the printing- 
press,—the greatest single discovery or in- 
vention for the advancement of the race ever 
made by man. 

Since the real influence of that advance 
began to spread and to be felt in the rapid 
multiplication of books and in the flooding of 
the continents with newspaper and magazine 
literature, by which the oe of one 
became the common property of all, it is not 
surprising that but very few advance concep- 
tions, even by the most highly gifted intellects, 
have so far outshone in originality and merit 
the average attainments of the educated as to 
form a nucleus around which any sort of a 
system of principles and laws could crystalize 
worthy to be called a philosophy. 

A few exceptions to the general effect of 
this universal spread of knowledge might be 
named, as in the case of Des Cartes and Bacon, 
but so little did these philosophical nuclei 
develop that was not before known that it has 
required all the efforts of their adherents to 
keep alive what they claimed as original 
under the garb ot any sort of admissable phi- 
losophy. ^ 

But daring as the statement may seem to 
those not already informed upon the subject, 
Substantialism, as a new and revolutionary 
order of things, about ten or twelve years ago 
broke the monotony of the centuries, and at a 
single revolutionary stride ushered into the 
arena of human thought an original system 
of scientific principles and natural analogies 
entirely worthy to be christened—as it ‘has 
justly been—The Substantial Philosophy. 

The system of doctrines thus designated was 
not only new to the world of letters and of 
scientific research, but it such an 
original and distinctive individuality in the 
domain of advanced thought as to make it in 
a very marked degree revolutionary. The 
world, in an important sense, was not only 
ripe for it but was startled by it. Theage not 
only needed it as a culmination of centuries of 
previous advance along the whole line of 
scientific, philosophical, and especially physi- 
cal investigation, but when it came it was so 
realistic of thé necessities of the times that 
the men who most needed its revelations and 
most longed for its coming repudiated its 
teaching and frowned upon its missionaries. 

It came unto its own and its own received it 
not. Those who most had seen the defects 
of the unsatisfactory motion-theories of the 
Schools which had borne sway since the days 
of Newton, and who, in their flounder- 
ing attempts to satisfy the average student, 
had most keenly felt an aching void for some- 
thing more rational and reliable, were over- 
whelmed with the reality of what their own 
mental foreshadowings had dimly pictured. 
The very revolutionary character of the scien- 
tific overturn which their yearnings had in- 
vited, and which they had seen as through a 
pe darkly, proved to be more than they bad 

argained for, and, if not too good to be true, 
was in some of its serious aspects too true to be 
good, especially for the present established 
order of things. 

No one dared to dispute its revolutionary 


object to the correctness of its scientific posi- 
tions, they could not question the sweepin 
novelty and originality of its philosophi 
deductions. 

It thus stood out in bold relief, while backed 
by many scientific facts so novel and so 
worthy in all respects to be regarded as new 
in philosophy, that they were found in direct 
conflict with the fundamental principles of 
physical science as taught in all the colleges 
of the world. 

Surely a system of doctrines, if proved to 
be true, which so sweepingly antagonizes the 
teachings of every text-book on physics, and 
which 1 involves the discovery of 
many natural laws, facts and principles 
previously unknown to science, as is the case 
with Substantialism, can not for one moment 
be questioned as worthy of all the honors and 
emoluments of a new philosophy, even as 
would a newly-discovered star of the first 
magnitude in the physical heavens be the 
just mark of a new astronomical epoch. 

While other philosophies have been con- 
ceded more by courtesy, out of general respect 
for their founders than from anything very 
distinctive or revolutionary in their teachings, 
and while all previous philosophies have met 
little opposition from prevailing theories of 
science owing to their slight divergencies, Sub- 
stantialism, sui generis, and startling in its 
characteristic individuality, had not one friend 
at its introduction, because, forsooth, like 
Esau, its hand was against every man and 
every man's hand in the scientific and philo- 
sophical world seemed against it. 

here was, in fact, almost nothing in its 
revolutionary overturn of the motion-theories 
of physical science in common with any text- 
book now published. It not only by a single 
fiat of inexorable logic had converted every 
natural force or phenomena-producing cause, 
even including heat, light and sound, into a 
substantial entity, but having established this 
fact by the most invincible arguments known 
to philosophical polemics, and in the face of 
all science falsely so-called, it at once pro- 
ceeded to use these same substantial forces 
of nature as legitimate and unanswerable 
analogies in favor of revealed religion. 

If every force in nature, including sound, 
light and heat, were real, substantial though 
immaterial entities, as this new philosophy 
claimed to have demonstrated, and by a line 
of argumentation as original as was the 

hilosophy itself, then it insisted that all 
orce, per se, including life-force, mind-force, 
soul-force, etc., must necessarily also be sub- 
stantial. 

Thus the new philosophy of Substantialism 
had but an easy task in overturning the 
materialistic doctrine of life-force, mind-force 
and spirit-force as modes of motion of brain 
particles which had been deduced by Haeckel 
and other German and English atheists from 
the incontrovertible logic of these very motion- 
theories of the natural forces as taught 1n our 
misguided evangelical colleges. 

What philosopher, ancient or modern, ever 
before struck such a philosophical bonanza or 
ever before made such a decided and radical 
departure from the beaten track of previous 
scientific thought? and what other philosophy, 
physical or metaphysical, having made any 


character, thus ccnceding to it the very first sort of departure, ever before proceeded to 
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utilize it with telling effect in favor of religion 
and human immortality as against the atheis- 
tic and materialistic tendencies of the age? 
No such intrinsic evidences of a radically new 
philosophy can be found in all the records of 
1e past. 

hen the founder of Substantialism had 
seen the natural drift and fruits of the teach- 
ings of our colleges concerning the physical 
forces, namely, that the materialists had a 
logical and legitimate right to seize upon that 
very teaching to prove the soul but & mode of 
motion of ihe brain and nerve-particles, and 
therefore, that the soul as motion, must neces- 
sarily cease to exist at death, he was driven to 
the conclusion that the clergy of the whole 
land, by indorsing these motion-theories of 
the schools, had unwittingly surrendered the 
church to the tender mercies of Materialism. 

It was then that he resolved to cry aloud 
and spare not. At that moment the Substan- 
tial Philosophy was born. It is now about 
twelve years old, and bids fair to become as 
strong as it is novel and aggressive. But 
those most in need of the Substantial Phil- 
osophy of any class of men living—the editors 
of the religious press—appear, as a rule, to be 
the most incorrigibly prejudiced against its 
teachings, carrying their opposition even to 
the very verge of bigotry. Illustrations of 
this kind have often appeared in the pages of 
the Microcosm. Here is a late specimen 
clipped from T'he Christian Standard, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio (in answer to an apparently can- 
did inquiry of one of its readers), which for 
stupid misapprehension exceeds anytbing we 
have recently seen : 

I have just received acopý of a periodical 
called the Microcosm edited by A. Wilford 
Hall, of New York. The paper is a strong 
advocate of ‘“Substantialism.” Would like 
to know what you think of Mr. Hall's writing, 
also of the Substantial Philosophy, as I do not 
quite undérstand it, having seen only this one 
copy of the paper. Would you please report 
in Standard, or at least give us your 1dea 
in some way, of the subject? A READER." 


„The burden of A. Wilford Hall's message 
seems to be about this: Sound is a substance. 
He does not now claim that it is a material 
substance, though he did formerly. It isa 
substance after the manner of spiritual exist- 
ences. He claims that his view adds greatl 
to the proof of the existence of the spirit 
apart from the body. We do not believe that 
sound is a substance; and even if it were 

roved to be such, it does not appear that the 
act would be of any value as an argument 
forimmortality. Sound, whatever it may be, 
dies out of existence too quick to be of much 
force as an argument for the existence of 
thingseternal. Besides, if sound is a substan- 
tial entity, as is claimed by Mr. Hall, God is 
not the . abe ge for who can not create 
sound?" [Ed. of Standard. ] 

We 2 suspect that this Reader“ is 
a veritable Murchisonian Substantialist, and 
was ony guying the unsophisticated editor to 
expose his ignorance, and thus to bait hım on 
to step into an open trap, there to be held fast 
while the Microcosm should gobble him up. 
Let us look for a moment at the way in which 
he proceeds with his self-exposure : ** He does 
not now claim it (sound] to be material sub- 
stance, though he did formerly." 

This misrepresentation is no doubt willful. 
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Dr. Hall never claimed any such thing, but 
has always insisted upon exactly the opposite. 
In the earliest edition of the “ Problem of Hu- 
man Life," when it was printed in meter, the 
word matter by mistake occurred once or twice 
instead of substance, which was corrected in 
the prose edition, and has been explained fre- 
quently by him since, both in the Microcosm 
and in the Scientific Arena. But such explana- 
tions are of no use to a man who is perverseiy 
bent on doing à cause as much injustice as lies 
inhis power. Hesays: 

“It [sound] is a substance [according to 
Hall] after the manner of spiritual exist- 
ences.” 

This is as false as was the sentence preced- 
ing, and shows the limited conception which 
men, otherwise intelligent, form of the proper 
classifications of the various substantial en- 
tities of the universe. 

Though sound and spirit are both imma- 
terial substances, they belong to very different 
classes. Spirit belongs with the class of men- 
tal, vital and psychical forces, while sound be- 
longs with the substantial physical forces in 
which class are light, heat, gravitation, elec- 
tricity, m etism, cohesion, etc., all of which 
areas much involved in the Substantial Phil- 
osophy, and as much claimed by the founder 
of Substantialism to be among the immaterial 
substances of the universe, as 1s sound or spirit. 

Why, then, does this superficial critic try to 
make the impression on his innocent(?) inquirer 
that sound is ‘‘the burden of A. Wilford Hall's 
message," and all there is in Substantialism ? 
Some of his subscribers may be shallow enough 
thus to be hoodwinked, but that ‘‘ Reader,” 
doubtless, was not one of them. 

The editor declares frankly that he “does 
not believe that sound is a substance." Poor 
victim of the motion-theories of modern science! 
Little does he seem to realize that it is this very 
motion doctrine of sound, light, heat, etc.,— 
this very denial that these natural forces are 
sayay substantial, —that the advanced Ma- 
terialists of Europe welcome from just such 
self-stultified religionists as himself, by which 
to prove that the soul and spirit, like heat or 
sound, are but modes of motion that ** die out 
of existence” as soon as they cease to be mani- 
fested in the flesh ! 

Plainly, Prof. Haeckel would say to this re- 
pudiator of Substantialism, if one of the natu- 
ral forces or phenomena-producing causes really 
“ dies out of existence" as soon as its manifes- 
tations cease, then what proof have you that 
the forces of life, mind and spirit do not also 
die out of existence“ as soon as they cease to 
manifest themselves to our senses? 

Such an editor as this oracle of the Standard 
would make so small a bite for the hun 
Haeckel, that the Great German Materialist 
would have to invent a gustatory microscope 
to be able to taste him. 

The last sentence in the above answer to 
Reader“ is almost too puerile to be worthy of 
a pr Does the sagacious editor of t 
widely-circulated paper suppose that he creates 
electricity by revolving the dynamo-machine? 
Or is he capable of conceiving the fact that in- 
stead of becoming a creator, in competition 
with the Almighty, he merely, as agent, em- 
ploys the means appointed in nature for libera- 
ting this substantial form of energy from the 
force-element where God has stored it in abun- 
dance for all the wants and necessities of 
man? 
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On the contrary, if sound be merely the 
wave-motion of the air, as the Standard editor 
believes, then, by moving his vocal organs, he 
actually creates it, since itis he who produces 
this motion, thus Moving on hisown ridiculous 
reasoning that ** God is not the only Creator.” 

It is plain also that every mosquito that 
moves its wings really creates wave-theory 
sound, as an atmospheric disturbance, and thus, 
according to this sapient of the Standard, 
sets up 1 to God! But not so with 
anything that is a Substantial entity like one of 
the forces of nature. Man can liberate it, or 
cause it to be manifested, but God alone can 
create it. Butall this probably will fall flat on 
& mind capable of such reasoning as that an- 
swer to “Reader” contains. 

To suppose, as does the editor of the Stan- 
dard, that the Chicago cot, when she kicked 
over the candle which started the great confla- 
gration in that city some years ago, actually 
“ created ” all the heat and light liberated from 
the force-element of nature on that occasion, is 
just about what we would naturally expect 

rom a journalist who can write the prodigious 
nonsense he is in the habit of printing in that 
paper on the subject of Substantialism, 
——— — 
far Pamphlet on Health and Longevity as 
Announced Last Month. 


" Watchman, tell us of the night, 
What the signs of promise are.” 

Yes, we will tell all the **signs of promise" 
up to date, and endeavor to make a faithful re- 
port to the reader as far as we have gone. 

At this writing it is only two weeks since the 
April Microcosm, containing our ‘‘ Personal 
Statement,” got fairly into circulation. We 
issued that statement under a good deal of 
trepidation and personal misgiving, not know- 
ing how it would be received by our very gen- 
erous readers, but it was the only thing we 
could do, and, having taken the step, it now 
becomes our duty to make the best of it. 

Up to thepresenttime a very large number of 
the friends of the MicRoCOSM— well on toward 
a thousand—have sent in requests for the 
‘t Pledge of Honor," and the price and condi- 
tions upon which the Pamphlet would be sent. 
To all such we have sent the pledgeand a cir- 
cular of explanation assoon as the letters have 
been received. 

Out of this large number of applicants for 
the pledge, however, only a very few have so 
far deemed it wise or prudent to send for the 

mphlet, and most of these have at the same 
time protested that they thus act in a line con- 
trary to their usual business habits, adding in 
acomplimentary way that their unbounded 
confidence in the judgment and veracity of the 
editor of the MICROCOSM is alone what induces 
them to take the risk. 

This risk, we now frankly state to the read- 
ers of the Microcosm, consists of $4.00, the 
price, as we have carefully calculated, at which 
we would have been obliged to sell our large 
book by mail, had we been able to publish it, 
as at first contemplated. The Preface to that 
book will be found complete in this number of 
the Microcosm, so the reader can form a 
judgment concerning it. 

The work thus contemplated would have 
contained about 500 pages, with numerous 
anatomical illustrations, one of which appears 
in the pamphlet, showing the entire alimentary 
canal, with detailed exp tions of the same. 
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Now, had that book been published and an- 


nounced in the MICROCOSM to be sent by mail 
on receipt of $4.00, it would have been pre- 
cisely the same risk as it is now, to send for 
the same instruction contained in our confiden- 
tial pamphlet, and would just as much have 
been buying a “ pig in a poke," as one of our 
subscribers expresses it. 

This pamphlet of 82 pages contains in a con- 
densed form absolutely the same instructions 
concerning the new treatment, and the ration- 
ale of its practice and benefits, as the book 
would have contained had it been published; 
and, being in & condensed form, it enables & 
person who simply wants it for that purpose, 
to master its contents in two or three hours, 
instead of wading through a 500-page volume. 

It is plainly manifest, from letters received 

at this office, in reply to the Pledge and ex- 
lanatory circular, that many of our subscri- 
bos regard the price too high considering the 
size of the pamphlet. Yet several who have 
received the pamphlet, and have read it, take 
quite a different view of the subject. One man 
writes : 

“I paid a few weeks ago, and without re- 
garding it as exorbitant, $4.00 to a doctor for 
writing out two prescriptions, and they were 
not the one hundredth part as large as this 
pamphlet, while the intrinsic value of the in- 
struction they contained was still less in pro- 

rtion. I am more than satisfied with my 
investment in the purchase of your confidential 
pamphlet.” 

The truth is, it will be exceedingly difficult 
for us to satisfy those who judge of the value 
of a document, conveying important informa 
tion, by the amount of paper, ink and binding 
it essay of. i " 

Should a man in a single e of note paper 
offer to tell you, for $1,000. where you Soria 
locate a gold mine worth a million, you would 
regard it as a great bargain, provided you had 
entire confidence in his statement; and you 
would hardly stop to haggle with him about 
the price because the information was not 
communicated in a larger document. 

Such, at least to some extent, is the nature 
of the case in hand. Ifasmall pamphlet will 
reveal to you the information how to save the 
cost of all future doctor's bilis, amounting pos- 
sibly to hundreds of dollars, as also the losses 
and suffering resulting from unnecessary sick- 
ness, you should hardly hesitate, on account of 
the $4.00 charged, because it did not contain 
500 instead of 82 pages. 

But one subscriber, to whom we have just 
referred, writes: ‘‘It is all very well, and the 

rice is no objection, if we could only know 

efore purchasing the pamphlet, that the in- 
formation it contains would really be worth 
the $4.00. We do not like buying a pig in a 
poke," etc. 

Now all this is quite natural and by no 
means reprehensible in a strictly business man. 
But the very subscriber who makes this telling 
point against purchasing our confidential 
pamphlet before he has examined it, would, if 
sick, send for a doctor at a cost of $4.00, and 
swallow whatever medicine he would dose out 
to him, without the slightest knowledge of 
what he was taking or as to how it was ex- 
pected to operate. There would be no discus- 
sion concerning the price charged, because 
the medicine did not happen to weigh half a 
pound instead of five grains; nor would the 
patient decline to swallow it because he did 
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not first have a full explanation of its chemical 
constituents, on the plea of his business scru- 
ples against“ buying a pig in a poke." And 
should the doctor, instead of giving him the 
medicine himself, write out a prescription to 
be filled at the drug-store, our patient would 
hardly refuse to send for it because he could 
not understand a word of its therapeutical gib- 
berish ; nor would he reject the trifling slip of 
paper, with its Latin à ima som because it 
was not a folio of plainly written manuscript, 
as big asa servant could carry. 

So you see there is a good deal of go-it-blind 
business all the way through life, even outside 
of our little physiological pig in its very tri- 
fing 82-page poke, on the general motto: 
** Nothing venture, nothing win," 

But then, says our patient, “I have confi- 
dence in our doctor as an educated and skillful 
physician, and am willing to go it blind on the 
strength of his judgment." 

This is certainly noble, and about. the only 
redeeming feature in humanity there 1s left, 
namely, confidence in our fellow beings. With- 
out this, business as well as social relationships 
would be at an end. We would not even dare 
to buy a pair of boots unless the merchant 
would first let us wear them out to prove their 
quality, lest their soles should be made of 


paper, and should thus prove another * pig in | 


a poke.” 

Confidence in our own word and judgment, 
by our fellows, is what we have assiduously 
been laboring to earn for these dozen years, 
and we feel very grateful to know that we 
have not been swindled out of our earnings. 

We have invariably advised every one who 
has expressed the slightest hesitation about 
sending for our confidential instruction to wait 
‘ill some neighbor or friend, known to be 
truthful, shall have purchased the pamphlet 
and demonstrated its value. That time, we 
think, iu the nature of the case, will not be 
long delayed, as we conscientiously regard the 
instruction we are offering to the world as the 
leaven put into the three measures of meal. * 

The Rev. Dr. James A. Buck, the venera- 
ble Psion clergyman of Washington City, 
and Chaplain of the Soldiers’ Home, now 
about 78 years old, writes us: ‘‘I use your 
treatment every second night before retiring, 
and have already derived so much benefit and 
comfort from it that I yearn for bed time to 
come. What can I do to help forward the 
good work of bringing this discovery into no- 
tice? Let me know. Jas. A. Buck." 

— — — 
Petrifactions. 


* BY REV. J. M. JAMISON, D. D. 


Dear Dr. Hall: 

I have just read your article on Petrifactions 
in the Microcosm. 

The processes of nature are sometimes very 
mysterious. lonce assisted in examining an 
ancient stone building, on a 7 — bluff of the 
Mississippi, in which we found human bones. 
I placed a part of the bone cf the leg upon the 
stone wall. The osseious part soon sloughed 
off and left the marrow exposed, which was 
completely petrifled. How this could have oc- 
curred inside of the bone is a mystery. 

I once saw at St. Genevieve, on the Missis- 
sippi River, a pretrified toad, in the family of 

on. L. F. Linn. It was picked up in a prairie, 
on the surface of the ground. It was as perfect 
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as in life. The color, the spots on the skin, 
the eyes, the open mouth, and the tongue in 
the mouth, all complete. It was just in the 
attitude of jumping. No decay. 

But the most remarkable instance of petri- 
faction which I ever saw, was at Herculaneum, 
on the Mississippi River, Dr, Cooley had con- 
ducted the water from a spring, some hundred 
yards or more, in small wooden troughs to his 

10use for domestic purposes. Beautiful green 
moss had formed in the little troughs, and 
hung in pendants to the und, But that 
green moss, asit hung from those little troughs, 
was changed into stone, retaining all its original 
appearance of green moss. There the process 
of petrifaction was going on daily, but by what 
law, who can tell, and what was the agent em- 
ployed? These cases seem to disprove the 
common theory of displacement, If the cl e 
was produced by the water, its elements could 
be ascertained by analyzing it. 

Whether the little troughs or the mosses are 
— or not, the spring is, no doubt. there 
still. 

Los Angelos, Cul. 

——— À—— 


Dr. Wilford Hall's Scientific Library. 
[From the Arena.) 


The principles of the Substantial Philosophy with 
their collateral bearings, which are unfol in Dr. 
Hall's PISA bayo cost him more than ten years of 
unremitting labor, such as few men besides himself 
have ever performed. The results of thistireless scien- 
tific and philosophical research, as therein elaborated 
and set forth, can be found in no other library of books 
on earth ; and those who fall of the present opportun- 
ity to secure these unique works, af thet cost 
jroposed by his publishers, will realize a missing link 
E their chain of knowledge, which they may always 
regret and may never be able to supply." 


Eight Volumes that WIl Live. 


“This Library consists of the“ Problem of Human 
Life" ($2, the five volumes of Tun Micnocosx, bound in 
cloth (87.50, or $1.50 each), the first volume of Tux 
SCIENTIFIC Arena, bound in cloth ($1) and the Text- 
Book on Sound“ (500), amounting in a 110 811. 

* By special request of Dr. Hall this entire library will 
be sent to any po by express on receipt of $5, if 
ordered soon, or before the plates shall pass into other 
hands—an event probably not far distant. If sent by 
mall the postage. 31.25 must be added. 

No person who has tasted the fruits of thls com- 
forting and elevating system of doctrine, as set forth 
in those volumes, should allow this opportunity to go 
by for leaving to his children an heirloom which may 

rove an almost priceless memento in obong era- 
ions. Bearin mind that this library can only ob- 
tained by addressing the Editor of this paper." 


Appleton's Encyclopredia.—A Great Offer, 


E^ We have several sets of, Appleton Encyclopse- 
dia," second hand but in excellent condition (not the 
illustrated edition, but the one previous), 16 large 800- 
»age volumes, in leather binding $30; or in cloth $24. 

ther setis worth to any student double this amount. 
Let no man complain after this that he lacks the facili- 
ties for obtaining universal knowledge, a thing which 
is only possible with a good encyclopedia. 

Address A. WILFORD HALL, 


Editor of the Micnocosx, 
33 Park Row, New York. 


— — 


Don't forget that each subscription 
must begin with No. 1 (December) of this 
volume. We have all the back numbers. 

i Remember also that a Sample Copy 
will be mailed free to any friend whose name 
shall be sent to us for the purpose. 

(x^ This number completes the Ist half of 
Vol. VI. 
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Entered as second class matter at the New York Post Ofice. | human agency. Indeed, the entire drift of his 
— — — 'i dꝗ̃iscussion was to deny and even to ridicule the 
THEOSOPIIY AS EXPOUNDED BY Irs very idea or possibility of miracles in the Script- 
HEAD. ure sense of the term as a special act or inter- 
position on the part of a Supreme Being. In 
: BY THE FDITOR. this vein he made many allusions to the mira- 
— cles wrought by Christ, and even intimated 
For the first time in our life we had the | thatif the truth were known Lazarus was not 
pleasure of a full exposition of the principles | quite dead" when he was commanded to come 
of Theosophy a few evenings since at Cartier's | forth, 
Hall in this city. The lecturer was no less a | However mucii he denied and derided the 
rsonage than the distinguished Prof, Elliott | fact of miracles in the ordinary acceptation, 
joues of the Smithsonian Iastitute, Washing- | either ancient or modern, he stated emphatic- 
ton, D. C., andthe President of the Theosophical a that he believed in ghosts, both ancient 
Society of America. Prof. Coues is admitgedly | and modern, and although he regarded such 
the head of Theosophy in this country, and it spritual apparitions as ordinary occurrences, 
is said has reached the highest degree in the|they were, nevertheless, miracles to the igno- 
mysteries and arts of that aucult system of rant or uninitiated. Ón this modern ghost 
eastern metaphysical and psychical thought. question he said he was so orthodox that he 
We received a very courteous letter from Dr. | believed that the grave-yards were full of 
Coues from Washington, inclosing a ticket of | ghosts, and that most of the stories of such ap- 
admission to his lecture, and an invitation to| paritions having been seen in lonely places 
be present, which we gladly accepted, and now | where great crimes had been committed were 
tender our thanks to the Doctor for the pleas- | no doubt genuine ghost adventures. 
ure and information we received. He said that he himself was a ghost, and pos- 
A large audience of distinguished ap ing | sessed a ghost-organism, which was his astral 
ladies and gentleman filled the hall till there | body, according to theosophy, inside of his 
was not even standing room, many having to | physical structure. That this astral body was 
goaway. The lecture lasted for an hour and | not only capable of separate visible materiali- 
& half, during which all present were riveted | zation while the material body was living, but 
with the closest attention. that it was the same real ghost that was often 
The subject announced was“ Modern Mir- | seen by persons of intensified i gira vision 
&cles," but it really appeared more like a text | after such spiritual entity had left its fleshly 
or starting point for the real theme of the dis- | habitation at death. 
course than the subject matter of the lecture| He claimed tbat the appearance of such 
itself. Indeed, the professor said but little| ghosts was vastly more common than most 
about miracles, and what he did say was any- | people supposed, and that any one advanced in 
thing but satisfactory or instructive. occultism could project his astral body to ar 
Miracles he insisted, were simply mysteries ; | distance, so as to make itself visible and tangi- 
and that which was a miracle to one person, | ble to persons of sufficient psychic culture. 
was often a very ordinary thing or event to He even came right out frankly and declared 
another. To many persons—those who do not | that he himself was able to project his astral 
comprehend it—the telephone is a miracle, | body miles away from his corporeal structure, 
said he, just as the steam engine, the lucifer so that advanced theosophists could see him, 
match, and the running of a watch are miracles | feel him, hear him and carry on conversation 
to the savages of the north-west. with him, while he himself, or his physical per- 
Now all this is absurd as anything like a | sonality, would be engaged in similar conversa- 
enuine or correct definition of miracles. It| tion elsewhere. 
is true that a miracle is a mystery butall mys-| Of course we were given to understand, that 
teries are by no means miracles. This very | while he was then lecturing to us in that hall 
weak attempt to fritter away miracles or re- | he could project his astral body to Washington 
duce them to the every-day affairs of life, | City and commune with friends there who 
because to ignorant persons many such affairs | could see and recognize him. Manifestly this 
were not understood, gave a bad, very bad first | beats modern spiritualism which seems to deal 
impression of Theosophy to our mind. almost if not entirely with the spirits of de- 
ot a single conception of the real nature | parted friends. 
of a miracle did the Doctor advance, such as a Now we should have liked to ask the Doctor 
super-mundane fact or occurrence by a super- | to tell us of what special use his astral body 
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could be to his present personal existence, if he 
could go on with his Tatare as he was then 
doing while his astral body or psychic ego was 
in Washington City? Plainly, if he can get 
along all right in one place, both physically 
and intellectually, while his astral body is pro- 
jected to another place, we fail to see why this 
much talked of astral ofganism might not be 
dispensed with altogether. 

e have always understood this psychic 
organism to be the soul, whether projected or 
not. And ifa man can dispense with his soul 

‘for an hour and still live, why not entirely? 

The Doctor referred several times to his astral 
body as his “double.” But instead of a double, 
he must have at least three se te organic 
entities and personalities in his one being, 
since his physical and intellectual organisms 
are surely essentia] to & ular lecture such 
as he was delivering, while his astral body 
could be engaged in projecting itself to distant 
cities. Why then call it a double?" 

We thought, while the Doctor was thus in- 
sisting upon the possibility of projecting his 
astral body, how cheap is mere talk, and how 
much better would have been a practical dem- 
oustration, especially when the thing was 
apparently so easy? How readily, for ex- 
ample, the Doctor could have convinced all 

resent of the truth of Theosophy by projecting 
bis astral body out among his auditors while 
going on with his lecture in his proper person 
upon the platform ! 

Should he claim that we would not have 
been able to see such a body without the astral 
eyes necessary, still, that would not have pre- 
vented the demonstration, since there were 
many of the advanced and cultured members 
of the Theosophical Society scattered aon 
the assembly, some of whom we knew. If the 
Doctor had given such a demonstration as we 
suggest, we would gladly have taken the per- 
sonal testimony of such intelligent gentlemen 
and ladies, at least as corroborative proof of 
Theosophy, had we seen them shaking hands 
with the astral body of the Doctor, even 
though that body itself we would not have 
been able to see. 

It is reported that Madame Blavatsky, the 
most distinguished Theosophist of Europe, is a 
bitter enemy of the Spiritualists of modern 
times, regarding them as fraudulent imitators 
of the genuine astral phenomena of Theosophy. 
In fact, Dr. Coues breathed a similar spirit in 
his covert ridicule of the ** Commercial Sect of 
Modern Spiritualism,” as he termed it. 

But now we assert that with all the dispur- 
agement of our mediumistic friends by these 
great Theosophical lights we decidedly prefer 
Spiritualism, since for a couple of dollars or so 
its representatives will exhibit even to vulger 
eyes on favorable occasions the materialized 
forms of veritable ghosts or er arie Spirits, 
which are exactly the same in substance as Dr. 
Coues' astral body, sirce the lecturer admitted 
very frankly that these mediumistic material- 
izations exhibited at seances, though generally 
manufactured to order, sometimes represented 
actual and genuine psychic organisms. 

The truth is, the Spiritualists have a much 
broader, more varied and comprehensive con- 
ception of the relations existing between the 
spirit and the body, and of the hereafter of 

ychic existence, then have Theosophists, tak- 
ing Dr. Coues as their authorized representa- 
tive and exponent. Judging from his exposi- 
tion Theosophy has only one prominent article 
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of faith, and that is that every human being 
possesses an astral body whose principal occu- 
pation is to project itself. And even though 
this employment might po e very beneficial 
to ultra-taaterialists, and especially useful in 
convincing unbelievers of the truth of the oc- 
cult science, yet the Doctor failed entirely to 
take advantage of this important occasion to 
utilize his only tangible article of faith and 
thus do a little demonstrative projecting of his 
astral body. 

Had he done this, even supposing the vulgar 
herd had not been able to see his magniflcent 
physique, or rather psychique, gliding nois- 
essly among his auditors, yet the fact that his 
numerous theosophical friends could have so 
recognized him with their psychic eyes, and 
so certifled and reported in the daily papers, 
would have done more to arouse an interest in 
Theosophy in this community, and to convince 
the world of the truth of the occult doctrine 
than all the expensive trips he ever took or 
ever will take to Egypt and India. 

Indeed, one such opportune projection of his 
astral body would have gone further in pros- 
elyting the unbelievers of New York and vi- 
cinity than a dozen gunny-bags full of chips 
knocked off the dingy corners of the mystic 
crypts and symbolic galleries of old Cheops, 
several powerful fragments of which, as he 
hinted, he carried about his person, but which 
for prudential reasons he was not permitted to 
exhibit. 

What a pity, therefore, that the distinguished 
President of the Theosophical Society of Amer- 
ica had not risen to the importance of the oc- 
casion, and with one centennial OMA of 
his astral body have convinced New York of 
the great fundamental truth of Eastern Oc- 
cultism | 

Spiritual mediums never have such grand 
opportunities since their materializations, not 
being under their own control, sometimes fail 
to make connection at the critical point, not 
from any fault of their own, but owing to the 
disgruntled spirits, taking umbrage at the pres- 
ence of some unbeliever, in dixgust hying them- 
selves away to the vasty deep and refusing to 
materialize, notwithstanding the coaxing ap- 
peals of the disappointed medium and the 
worse disappointed assemblage, Not so, how- 
ever, with Prof. Coues. His astral body is his 
own, and has no right to refuse to project when 
he commands it to do so. That it did not pro- 
ject itself, or in other, words, that the Doctor 
did not voluntarily project his **double," and 
thus prove the truth of Theosophy on an occa- 
sion so auspicious, can only be accounted for 
by the fact that he don't want his philosophy 
to become known, or alse that his much talked- 
of projecting astral body is a humbug. 

hough the Doctor ridiculed Spiritualism he 
admitted the truth of clairvoyance, but claimed 
it as a legitimate adjunct of Theosophy lately 
appropriated by mediumistic adventurers. He 
ve as a proof of the truth of clairvoyance the 
act that persons having their astral eyes well- 
develo could read a sealed letter or news- 
paper article held against the back of the head 
or even against the pit of the stomach!’ A 
singular place for eyes, to say the least, unless 
one were looking for a beef-steak, for example. 

The Doctor, being n scientific lecturer, could 
not resist the temptation to give us a touch of 
his knowledge of the physical laws, at least 
by way of illustration. He said, as light con- 
sists of the vibrations of ether, and sound con- 
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sists of the vibrations of air, so the clairvoyant 
can set into vibration, the psychic aura, what- 
ever that is, possibly the astral atmosphere, 
and project these vibrations to great distances 
which will even repeat themselves in an instru. 
ment of wonderful power called the audiphone 
that can be heard there the same as we can 
hear à message over a telephone wire, etc." 

While the professor thus proved himself to 
be all at sea on the motion-theories of science, 
and as bad as the worst advocate of heat as a 
mode of motion, we are free to confess that he 
advanced many ideas antagonistic to those 
notions and in harmony with those of the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy, as for instance, when he 
insisted upon a substantial psychic organism 
in every human being of the exact form of the 
material structure, had he only less frequently 
referred to the everlasting and persistent idea 
of its “projection.” 

But when he came to its illustration by the 
pescpies of modern science, as above set forth, 

e completely put his astral foot in it by giving 
us a fair demonstration, a la Heckel, that this 
psychic body after all is only a metaphysical 
mode of motion, no better for projecting pur- 
poses than a puff of smoke from Prof. Tyndall's 
* brown paper." For plainly, if the forces of 
nature,—such as sound, light, heat, etc.,—are 
but vibrations of matter, then the man must 
be shallow indeed who can not see the pun- 
gency and irresistable character of Hzckel's 
reasoning by which he shows that tbe soul, 
like sound, is also a mode of motion of brain 
particles, and instead of being an astral bod 
or any other substantial thing must be dissi- 
pated out of existence like all other modes of 
motion as soon as the vibrating matter comes 
to rest. 

But Dr. Coues, in blissful ignorance of his 
danger and of where his motion-theories of 
science were leading him, never once dreamt 
of the absolute necessity of calling to his aid 
the Substantial ome yi and its arguments on 
the natural analogy of the physical forces as 
substantial entities, in order to back up, rein- 
force, and maintain his astral body or psychic 
organism as a substantial entity. How easily 
&nd conclusively Substantialism would help 
him and Madame Blavatsky out of their trouble 
with materialism if they could only be made 
to see it, and would only accept its assistance! 

Dr. Coues, as we are informed, is just again 
starting for Egypt and India on some sort of a 
secret mission, of course in the interest of The- 
sophical pro dism under the auspicies of 
the Theosophical Society of America, and in 
co-operation with Madame Blavatsky. 

They are also in their eastern enterprise 
patronized by the wealth and social influence 
of many distinguished persons, including the 
Countess Wachmeister, of England, the Coun- 
tess Caithness, and the Dutchess de Madina 
Pomar, of Paris, who are among the leading 
theosophists of Europe. 

But we say to these t uoa and 
theosophical lights, with all their occultism and 
astral logic, unless they at once call to their 
aid the principles of Substantialism for abetting 
the doctrine of the psychic and substantial or- 
ganism of man by the invincible analogies of 
nature and true science, that Hzxeckel, or any 
other bright materialist, should he chance to 
meet them in their pilgrim to India, could 
with his thumb - nail crush the life out of their 
entire theosophical assumption of an astral 
body. So they had better prepare themselves 
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by laying in a good stock of substantial am- 
munition before they start. 

At the close of his lecture the Doctor en- 
couraged his theosophical brethren and sisters 
present not to fear for the permanency of these 
occult principles, because in numberless se- 

uestered and hidden temples of India the most 

istinguished alchemists, seers and Rosacru- 
cians of the ancient faith were now standin, 
guard night and day by turns, that no unini- 
tiated and vulgar eye should spy out the secrets 
and sacred mysteries of their ancient order, 
through which from time immemorial the mys- 
tical tripod, with its perpetually boiling alem- 
bics, has been transmitted from age to age as it 
will be for all coming time. 

But we say to the initiated and to all others, 
if the secrets thus kept and guarded so per- 
sistently are of no more real value to the world, 
and no better calculated to meet the arguments 
of materialism against the immortality of the 
soul than were the principles enunciated from 
the platform of Cartier Hall, the world will lose 
very little if some sacriligious iconoclast should 
steal into their most sacred temple and with 
his vulgar club smash their tripod and overturn 
their alembics. 


— . — 
Natural Selection and Survival of the 
Fittest. 
BY REV. JOHN CRAWFORD, D. D. 

There is no error so deceptive to superficial 
minds as that which has underneath it & thin 
substratum of truth. I believe there is a por- 
tion of truth in Darwin's doctrine of ** natural 
selection" and “survival of the fittest;" but 
not such an absurd measure as he and his fol- 
lowers maintain. 

God, in his inflnite wisdom and beneflcence, 
has so arranged that the various species, both 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, have 
in them a certain amount of elasticity, which 
enables them to adjust themselves to limited 
changes, both of climate and surroundings; 
but never to such an extent as to convert one 
species into another. Their elasticity may 
&dmit of new varieties but never of new 


species. 

P Place a tribe of men in a North temperate 
climate, where winters must be provided for, 
nourishing food procured, warm clothing and 
comfortable homes obtained. Now these men 
must work or perish. Under these circum- 
stances, a large proportion of the mapa 
weak and indolent will drop off in infancy an 

outh, leaving few or no descendants, while 
the naturally robust and energetic will sur- 
vive, and leave a large posterity. 

Let this weeding-out of the weak and unfit 
go on from generation to generation, and you 
will, as the result, have a race of men, vigor- 
ous, both in mind and body, inst whom 
their tropical neighbors will not be able to 
contend, either in arms, science, manufactur- 
ing or trade. Hence, the most civilized and 
rating nations have ever been found in the 
temperate zone. : 

Again, place the same tribe in a tropical 
and malarial district, and a largs proportion 
of them would be constitutionally unfitted to 
the situation, and would die off in early life, 
leaving few offspring; whereas those, whose 
constitutions were better adapted to the place, 
would survive and multiply their kind, until a 
race would be produced, fully adapted to their 
various surroundings, 
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Breeders of animals and cultivators of plants, 
by taking advantage of occasional or accidental 
variations, have formed and perpetuated new 
varieties; but no ingenuity of man has ever 
succeeded in originating a new species! God 
allows man to produce, by careful manage- 
ment, such varieties as are best adapted to his 
wants and tastes; thus rewarding his dili- 

ence and skill; but, in order to prevent con- 

usion, he has set up an impassible barrier 
between species 

In a few instances, man may cross two 
species ; buta hybrid is theresult, and here he 
must stop. In a very few rare cases, I admit, 
hybrids have been found fertile; but these 
might be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Nor are these hybrids fertile among them- 
selves, 80 as to originate a new species, but 
only with those of one or other of their pro- 
genitors, and so merge into either species 

rom which they sprung. 

In thus placing an impassable barrier, in 
order to prevent confusion, and yet with a cer- 
tain amount of flexibility within each species, 
so as to enable it to adapt itself to its varied 
surroundings, and also to reward the care of 
man, may we not see, and admire, the wisdom 
and benevolence of the Creator? 

That man can have little of the philosopher 
but the cloak and staff, who is incapable of 
admiring the wisdom and goodness of God, in 
definitely dividing into their distinct genera and 
species his vast animal and vegetable kingdoms 
of nature, for the aid and convenience of his 
rational creature man in making a classifica- 
tion of the works of their great Creator. What 
man could attempt any classification, if such a 
hopeless confusion prevailed, as is implied in 
the system of Darwin and the evolution 
scientists ? 

Evoluti ‘nists, new-fangled with their ob- 
vious discovery, have carried it beyond all 
rational bounds? To their extravagant hypoth- 
esis there are at least three insuperable ob- 
jections. It has not a particle of reliable 
proof, and is founded on nothing but wild and 
unscientific conjecture! It is derogatory to 
the wisdom of God, who is not the author of 
confusion, butof order! It is in direct contra- 
diction to God's inspired word. If I admitted 
the truth of evolution, even theisic evolution, 
I would be under the necessity of abandoning 
inspiration, as I no faculty for recon- 
ciling such contraditions ! 

Such men as Darwin, Huxley and Heckel 
are mere experts in their own departments; 
but it is rare, indeed, to find an expert who is 
also a philosopher. The philosopher is a man 
of a superior order. Experts can seldom look 
beyond the bounds of their own narrow sphere 
without being dazzled; and yet, it is not un- 
common, with this class of men, to assume 
that they alone are entitled to decide scientitic 
mero We might as reasonably aífirm 
that the men who dressed the stones, or made 
the bricks, for St. Paul's Cathedral were better 
architects than Sir Christopher Wren ! 

I shall conciude this article with a quota- 
tion from Sir J. W. Dawson, on Specialists : 

** Under the influence of a few men of com- 
manding genius, belonging to the generation 
now passing away, it [geology] has made so 
gigantic conquests that its armies have broken 
up into bands of specialists, little better than 
scientific banditti, liable to be beaten in detail, 
and prone to commit outrages on common 
sense and good taste, which bring their other- 
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wise good cause into disrepute, The leaders 
of these bands are, many of them, good sol- 
diers, but few of them fitted to be general offi- 
cers; and none of them able to reunite our 
scattered detachments. We need larger 
minds, and broader culture, and wider sympa- 
thies, to organize and rule the lands which we 
have subdued, and to lead on to further con- 
quests.” (Earth and Man.) 
St. Thomas, Dakota. 


— . — 
FORCE AND MOTION, No. III. 
BY REV. J. W. ROBERTS, F. 8. SC. 


In all cases of a falling body, where gravity 
and a projectile force are brought into com. 
und action, the momentum of the falling 
ody must be taken into the account. Ifthe 
two cannon balls of equal size and weight start 
on their journey at the same time, the one di- 
rectly to the earth, the other hurled with great 
force horizontally, the first will gain in momen- 
tum of fall all the time the other is retarded by 
the projectile force, and this gain 1s continually 
multiplied to the end of the fall. Suppose the 
difference in time of reaching the common level 
is three seconds from a given height; if there 
was no gain in momentum then this difference 
would be the same from uny height. But as 
the gain in momentum is in inverse ratio to the 
square of the distance through which the body 
falls, it becomes an important factor in the 
problem to be solved, and the height of the 
tower is as essential to the determining of the 
time as any other condition of the experiment. 
It would be as reasonable and as possible to 
determine the length of the shadow of the 
tower at noon without knowing its altitude, by 
mathematical methods, as to settle the time in 
the other case without knowing the altitude of 
thetower, Hence the proposition in the text- 
books relative to the fall of bodies is incom- 
plete, be. ause it is based on an essential error. 

Of course, the most nicely adjusted instru- 
ments, and the acutest mathematical culcula- 
tions will be required to determine with exact- 
ness the difference of time required between the 
reaching of the common level of the two can- 
non balls in question; for in the fall through 
the same distance, the one having the advan- 
tage in start not only bolds that advantage to 
the end, but holds it with its perpetual gain by 
acceleration of fall which the other can not re- 
gain or overtake. 

From what has already been said in these 
papers (and facts and illustrations cin be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely), it is clearly evidentthat in 
all cases of compound action of forces the sim- 

le action of the same forces is modified so as 
b increase or diminish results, nccordingly as 
the forces act in conjunction and co-operative 
harmony, or in direct or partial opposition one 
to the other; andit makes no difference whether 
one of these forces be gravity or otherwise. 

If it be true that ** projectile force has no ef- 
fect on vity," why does not gravity stop a 
cannon ball at once when a force starts it to 
rolling on a table or other smooth, hard sur- 
face? Will our text-book authors tell us why 
it rolls, and why the rolling continues in exact 
proportion to the projectile force employed, 
notwithstanding gravity pulls it just as vigor- 
ously when in motion as when at rest, or, on a 

rpendicular fall? If the “projectile force 

as no effect on gravity," the ball should not 
move a hair's breadth, though all the dynamite 
in the world should be applied to it. Is not 
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that apiain proposition which even a child can 
understand ? 

Why does a cannon ball move further on a 
smooth, hard surface, than on a smooth soft 
one? Because the force of projection brings 
into action the force of elasticity in the hard 
surface which it does not to the same degree in 
the soft surface; and the two forces acting in 
conjunction must, of course, produce greater 
results. How simple and easily understood is 
truth! 

As motion itself, as well as its mode, is the 
creature of force in all cases and to the utmost 
limit, what part does it perform in dynamics? 
Is it anything in the universal economy of 
Nature (or mechanics) but an index to measure 
the amount of force necessary to produce it? 

Oskaloosa, Kansas. 


— 
PROJECTION AND GRAVITY. 
BY THE EDITOR, 


In the Apei number, at the beginning of 
the series of papers by Dr. Roberts on Force 
and Motion" here closed, we promised our 
readers something new on the problem of the 
combined falling and projection of cannon 
balls therein discussed. e now attempt to 
redeem that promise. 

It is true, as quoted by Dr. Roberts, that the 
text-books of natural philosophy lay it down 
as a definite and settled law of physical 
science, that a ball projected from a cannqn 
horizontally from the top of a tower over a 
level plain, will strike the ground at the same 
instant as a similar ball simultaneously drop- 
ped perpendicularly from the same height. 

This law is recklessly or at least carelessl 
given in the books without the slightest qualifi- 
cation as to the force with which the ball is pro- 
jected,—whether the powder shall be of suffi- 
cient strength or quantity to carry the ball one 
hundred feet or five miles from the base of the 
tower before it shall strike the earth. 

We now assert that on the condition in- 
volved in the distinction here named, depends 
the true solution of the problem in question; 
and this condition, with its bearing on the so- 
Jution, having never been discussed in, an 
book or treatise, so far as we have seen, wi 
present to the reader the new scientific fea- 
tures of the investigation promised in April. 

To have neglected this factor of the force of 
projection, was, as we shall attempt to show, 
to neglect the essential features of a true solu- 
tion, and in fact the only difficulty there 
really is in the problem. 

Formerly, in our discussions of this question 
in the MICROCOSM, weentirely overlooked the 
factor here referred to, and although we 
reached the correct conclusion, namely, that 
the ball dropped vertically from the mouth of 
the cannon would reach the ground first, we 
failed to give the true reasons therefor solely 
by neglecting the factor we have referred to, 
namely, the force of projection and what nat- 
-— grows out of it. 

While we now 3 the subject more 
carefully than ever before, the scientific reader 
will please divest his mind, as much as pos- 
sible, of all he has previously thought on the 
subject, at least till he shall have weighed our 
facts and conclusions. 

First let us illustrate: Suppose the tower 
to be 64 feet high; itis known that a cannon 
ball dropped perpendicularly will reach the 
ground in two seconds, or very nearly, not 
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counting the resistance of the air; but fired 
horizontally, with a force sufficient to reach a 
distance of a mile before striking the level 
ground, it will consume more than double the 
time or between four and flveseconds. If this 
is disputed, let any one fire a rifle bullet hori- 
zontally in the same way over a still pond, 
with sufficient powder to carry it a mile, and 
from an elevation of 64 feet, and mark its 
time of flight before reaching the water. Thus 
& fact easily within the reach of any gunner 
will demonstrate that for some cause the hor- 
izontally projected ball, under the conditions 
named, will consume more time in reachin 
the ground thar would a similar ball dropped 
vertically. 

If, however, instead of powder sufficient to 
carry the ball a mile, it should be increased in 
quantity so as to carry it two miles, its time 
of — the level (64 feet fall) would also 
be considerably increased, ony to six or 
seven seconds. This can also be proved b 
rifle practice from an elevation over sti 
water, and by gauging the quantity of powder 
for different distances. It will be found in 
every horizontal test from a given elevation, 
that the increase of distance reached will cor- 
respond with an increase of the time uired 
to reach it. The reason for these differin 
results we will now endeavor to explain, an 
without conflict with natural law. 

First, we confess that we have become fully 
convinced, directly the reverse of our former 
conclusion, showing how easy it is to be mis- 
taken, that the force given to a horizontally 
8 ball takes absolutely nothing from 

e vertical pull of gravity, nor would such 
horizontal projection detract one particle from 
the rate of gravital fall in the projected body 
could the experiment be made in a vacuum. 
In other words, we now believe that but for 
the resistance of the air, never before properly 
taken into the account, a cannon ball fired 
horizontally over a flat surface of ground 
from any given height, would notonly reach the 
ground as quickly as if dropped vertically, but 
very much more quickly, for reasons which we 
shall give after a little. 

A fact which no writer seems previously to 
have observed is, that the cannon. ball, tired 
horizontally, in traveling a mile from a tower 
sixty-four feet high before reaching the ground, 
actually has to pass through more than eighty 
times the amount of atmosphere encountered 
» the Ean which falls perpendicularly sixty- 

our A 
It if the same as letting the ball drop verti- 
cally through a tube into which had been 
umped eighty additional atmospheres ; for this 
a exactly the aggregate atmospheric resist- 
ance the projec would have to encounter 
and overcome in going a mile; and thus we 
have thetrue cause of its delay in reaching the 
ground, since it1s perfectly A rar from approxi- 
mate calculation that the ball, falling vertically 
through a tube containing eighty additional 
atmospheres, would consume about twice as 
much time in falling as it does in passing 
through a single atmosphere as in ordinary 
experiments. 
ow simple and plain, then, is the reason 
why the ball, if projected with sufficiently in- 
creased force to carry it two miles instead of 
one, should consume more time in reaching 
the level ground ;—it is because it has to plow 
through and displace more atmosphere, and is 
thereby retarded in its velocity, just as its 
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competitor falling vertically would be retarded 
if "amd 80 atmospheres be pumped into the 
tu 

But instead of projecting the ball from the 
cannon with force enough to carry it a mile 
before reaching the 64 feet level, suppose its 
psu force was only sufficient to carry it 

00 feet from the vertical base of the tower. 
It is manifest that there would be but a very 
slight difference between the falling of the 
two balls, simply because the greater quantity 
of atmosphere to be displaced by the projected 
ball is only inconsiderable. . 

Because observation has recently shown that 
the horizontally projected ball eem i takes 
longer to reach a given level than a ball drop- 
ped p perpendicularly, writers, like ourself for 
example, have sought superficiaily and errone- 
ously to show that the projectile force given 
to the ball horizontally must in some way 
tend to neutralize the pull of gravity down- 
ward, and thus to detract from the vertical 
velocity of the projected ball. Thus in tryin 
to explain a fact of observation we have a 
with one accord been led into direct conflict 
with the natural law of the inviolate relation 
between two forces when acting at right 
— upon a body, as in this case of gravity 
and projection. 

It is perfectly plain to us now that this law 
of nature and this principle of mechanics, as 
set forth in all the text-books, can not be 
overturned or interfered with, and hence that 
any observed fact which seems to conflict 
with it, as in our cannon-ball illustration, 
must be explained by other causes. And what 
more palpable and self-evident cause than the 
one we have given, can be assigned for the 
vertically falling ball reaching the earth 
quicker than one fired horizontally a mile, 
namely, that the dropped ball has but one 
80th the aggregate amount of atmospheric 
resistance that the other one has to overcome? 

It is clear, if a sufficient number of atmos- 
pheres should be pomped into a tube, that a 
cork ball would float in it as a toy balloon 
floats in a single air of a room. In such a 
dense atmosphere it is evident that the fall of 
& piece of iron would be sensibly retarded, 
somewhat as lead is retarded in falling 
through water. 

But the reason here given for the difference 
in time of the two cannon balls reaching the 
ground, namely, the difference in the quantity 
of atmosphere the two balls have to displace, 
is by no means the only reason for this dispar- 
ity in their time of falling. In addition to the 
cause of this retardation of the horizontally 
projected ball, we have the fact of the greatly 
eee eee . Ne 2 p 
quence o; pos er velocity of contact of t 
projected ball, it being 80 times greater than 
that of the one dropped. 

To prove this principle we have only to 
observe the effect of the explosion of a quan- 
tity of nieco iae placed on a flat rock. 
So great is the velocity of its action, and so 
correspondingly great is the resistance of the 
air above it consequent upon such velocity, 
that the rock is crushed by the downward ex- 
ponon. Rifle powder which acts on precisely 

he same principle, but more tardily, produces 
no observed effect on the rock because its ex- 
panstve action is at so much less velocity that 

he air has time to get out of the way without 
opposing more than a slight resistance. 
m this line of reasoning we are led at 
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once to the conclusion that the law of the 
acceleration of falling bodies, as laid down in 
the books, is widely wrong in consequence of 
scientists taking no adequate account of this 
important factor of increasing atmospheric 
resistance in to increasing velocity 
in accelerated fall. 

Writers have estimated that the accelerated 
velocity of & bullet falling from a height of 
sev miles, on reaching the earth, would 
vastly surpass that of a bullet fired from a 
rifle. This would be true 1f the increase in 
velocity should strictly be in accordance with 
the law of acceleration. But the factor of at- 
mospheric resistance, increasing in exact pro- 
portion to increased velocity, totally overturns 
this calculation, and must in the nature of 
such resistunce soon neutralize entirely all 
acceleration in the falling bullet,—possibly 
before it shall have fallen a single mile. 

A bullet fired from a rifle vertically down- 
ward from a great height, say six or eight 
miles, would manifestly soon lose all its pro- 
jectile velocity by the resistance of the air, as 
well as all its acceleration for the same reason, 
reaching the ground at the ordinary velocity 
of a bullet dropped from a balloon, with its in- 
creasi &oceleration entirely checked by 
atmospheric resistance. 

This is beautifully illustrated by firing a 
bullet vertically downward into the denser 
medium water. It will only penetrate a few 
igches by the projectile force of the powder. 
and then, without either acceleration or pro- 
jection, continue to fall at a regular speed pro- 
portioned to the specific gravity of the bullet 
as compared to that of the water. 

Thus we reach the absolute conclusion that 
the law of acceleration of falling bodies can 
only hold good even theoretically in a vacuum, 
while practically in our atmosphere it can be 
only approximately correct even for infinites- 
sal distances, all because the increased resist- 
ance of the air in proportion to increased veloc- 
ity has never been taken into account by 


physicists, 

The books teach flatly that a stone will 
fall 16 feet the first second; 48 feet the 
next; 80 feet the next; 112 feet the next, 
and so on, til| a stone falling from the 
clouds would have many times the velocity of 
a cannon ball. Some writers, it is true, have 
made a slight deduction for atmospheric re- 
sistance, but no one, so far as we have read, 
has ever intimated the fact that this increased 
resistance from increasing velocity must soon 
stop all acceleration, thus allowing the stone to 
continue at a uniform speed, the factor of 
resistance exactly neutralizing the tendency to 
acceleration. 

A meteoric stone may enter our air with 
such velocity as not only to heat it to incan- 
descence by friction, but actually to crush it 
to fragments, thus showing that the air is a 
factor of resistance hitherto very improperly 
estimated. 

We stated a moment ago that a cannon ball 
fired horizontally from any height, so far from 
neutralizing any portion of gravital pull 4 
cutting it at right angles, would actual I 
the level quicker than the ball dropper verti- 
cally from the mouth of the cannon, except for 
the resistance of the air; and this would be 
true whatever amount of force should be ap- 
plied to the projected ball—even if enough to 


it five miles away. ; 
The reason for this assumption is the simple 
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fact that instantly on leaving the mouth of 
the heic beer sen gens direction ig ball 
is c y the pull of gravity to a diagonal 
direction downward, thus actually addin a 
portion of the projectile force of the powder 
to that of gravity 1n bringing this ball toward 
the ground; and this change toward vertical- 
ity in the projected ball constantly increases 
with its flight, thus continually, more and 
more, aiding the pull of gravity by the pro- 
jectile force of the powder till the ball strikes 
the ground. 

It is perfectly plain if the ball should be fired 
even in the slightest degree below the hori- 
zontal line, the tendency would be to aid grav- 
ny just to that extent by the projectile force 
of the powder in bringin e ball to the 
ground, and thus to outstrip the one dropped 
vertically, which it would most certainly ac- 
complish, whatever distance projected, but 
for the resistance of the air. 

Then it requires but very little intellect to 
see that gravity is actually thus assisted when 
the ball is fi horizontally, since it does not 
travel one inch from the mouth of the cannon 
before changing from a horizontal to a par- 
tially vertical direction downward, and which 
increases more and more, thus more and more 
as it advances, aiding gravity to bring it to 
the ground. 

Tnus the true law of the interaction of gravi- 
tal and projectile force is now made plain, as 
well as the true reason why the fact of gravi- 
tal pull in the case of the two cannon balls 
seemed to contradict the law. It is solved en- 
tirely by the new factor of increased atmos- 
pheric resistance, but especially such increase 
in proportion to increased velocity. 


— —ñ—ä—— — 
PRIZE ESSAY, No. 10. 
A Substantial, Personal God a Neceasity. 
BY H. F. HAWKINS. 

The natural state of all material bodies is 
admitted to be rest—inertia. Inthisstatethey 
would forever remain unless caused to move 
A MA actual oe of some ope substance. 

is being e o regal matter, it is 
equally true of diffused matter. If a cubic 
yard of stone has no power to move itself, nei- 
ther has a cubic foot or a cubic inch of the 
same stone, and, if it be reduced to its ultimate 
atoms, if there are such atoms, nothing is 
gained—it is still motionless. The rule does 
not vary according to the mass, but is uniform 
less of the mass. 
ut the whole universe of organic and inor- 
ganic matter is continually moving,—chang- 
i ition. The forces or substances causing 
all this) motion, are entirely beyond our powers 
of 3 as matter. They e cape every 
test, either physical or chemical. This forces 
the conclusion that they are not material, but 
something they must be, because, there can be 
no effect without a cause, and matter in motion 
must have & cause for its motion. 

If these causes of motion are not material, 
they must of necessity be immaterial sub- 
stances, but substances they must be. If not 
substances, they are nothing—nonentities, and 
we have motions of inert matter without a 
cause. These substances, or forces we shall 
call them, such as gravity, cohesion, electricity, 
magnetism, light, heat, life, mind, spirit, etc., 
are the controlling, governing and ruling pow- 
ers over matter at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. Hence, they must necessarily be 
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superior to matter or it could not thus be con- 
trolled, governed and ruled by them. 

If matter is indestructable, which is not dis- 
puted by any one, then these immaterial, su- 

rior, controlling, governing forces, are equal- 

y indestructable. Do they, then, depend upon 
matter for their existence, or, do they, can they, 
will they exist independent of matter? We an- 
swer: matter is wholly dependent upon them. 
Without cohesive force there never could have 
been a material form in the universe. If mat- 
ter be admitted to have existed primarily in a 
diffused state as the nebular hypothesis sup- 
poses, it would have remained so until this day 
and for all time, had not gravity appeared to 
draw these atoms together, and cohesion walked 
upto bind them. The fact that matter is gov- 
erned, controlled and ruled by these forces, and, 
at all times renders itself obedient to them, 
prova five important facts : 1st. It proves these 

orces to be superior to matter. . It proves 
they did not arise from matter, because matter 
is motionless, thoughtless and lifeless, whereas, 
these forces are noted for these very things, so 
conspicuously absent in matter. The thing 
formed can not rise above the power that 
formed it—the thing created can not rule its 
creator. Hence matter can not be the origin 
of these forces, 8d. It proves their indestructa- 
bility. 4th. It proves their origin to be supe- 
rior to them and doubly superior to matter. 
5th. It proves they are independent of matter 
—can exist without matter, for, as they are 
superior to, and did not arise from matter, they 
do not depend upon matter for their present 
orfuture existence, and, furthermore, we know 
that gravity, light and magnetism for example 
can and do exist in a practically perfect vacuum, 
without any loss of force. 

Granting the universe of matter, and give it 
all the motion you desire, it would be a physi- 
cal ope to produce life, intelligence or 
mentality. Motion is a nonentity. Matter, 

r se, is lifeless, thoughtless, mindless, sense- 

ess, and how have you changed its properties 
or attributes by putting it in moton- CONI 
it to continually change its position in space 
Is matter in motion different from matter at 
rest? If so, then it is more than matter, and, 
consequently, not matter. You have added 
nothing to it whatever. You have simply 
changed its position in space. It is the same 
lifeless, thoughtless, mindless, senseless mat- 
ter. You have added motion to it, have you! 
But please remember, motion is a nonentity— 
nothing, and ten thousand nonentities added 
to unit leaves it still unit. Simply that, and 
nothing more.” 

We take our stand upon this immutable po- 
sition, that the thing that forms or creates an- 
other thing, can not impart any higher quali- 
ties, attributes or powers to the thing formed 
or created than was possessed by the original, 
and we defy the materialist to shake us from 
our foundation. We behold man, a self-mov- 
ing, living, thinking, loving, reasoning, pas- 
sionate, sensitive creature, and consistency, 
common sense, and every known fact in nature 
forces us to say: he came from some source 

of all the qualities, attributes and 

powers he possesses, and probably many more 

not imparted; and further, that the origin— 

his Creator— ed all these attributes and 

powers, at least as fully, and probably far su- 
rior to man’s endowments. 

Until it is shown that matter is self moving, 
we must believe it moves only when moved by 
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some other actual substance. Until it is shown 
that matter can produce the forces that are so 
far superior to 1t as absolutely to rule it, con- 
irol it and govern it at all times and in all 
places and under all circumstances, thut it 
even produces the cause Y its own form and 
existence as a material body,—we must be- 
lieve these forces had some other origin. Un- 
til it is shown that these forces which thus 
govern and control matter, are less real than 
matter, we must believe they are just as inde- 
structable, substantial and eternal as matter. 
Until it is shownthat matter is self-moving, 
living, reasoning, passionate, sensitive, willin 

and rational, we must believe, we forever wil 
believe that man, who possesses all these en- 
dowments, originated from some substantial 
source not material, hence immaterial, which 
was endowed with all the attributes and powers 
found in man, and that this origin was neces- 
sarily a living, self-moving, thinking, loving, 
8 intelligent Creator, —the Christian's 
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The Art and Philosophy of Great Longevity, 
or How to Attain Vigorous and Youthful 
Old Age.* 

INTRODUCTION. 
BY THE FDITOR. 


Exceptional cases of longevity, continually 


occurring both in this country and in Europe, | P 


extending sometimes far beyond a hundred 
years, prove in the most conclusive manner 
that normal and average humanity is capable 
of much longer life than the so-called allotted 
three score and ten years. 

Indeed, it would seem from many rational 
considerations, if we weigh all the circum- 
stances attending the exceptional cases of lon- 
fevity referred to, that with a correct physio- 
ogical and hygienic system of treatment from 
youth up to maturity, every man and woman 
of good constitution should and actually 
would attain the age, at least, of one hundred 
years, and in a majority of instances vastly 
greater age, barring accidental circumstances. 
And the writer has no doubt but that under 
such improved culture of the physical powers 
exceptional cases of longevity, extending forty 
and even fifty years beyond a century, would 
become more common in time than are the 
exceptional cases now which reach beyond 
three score and ten. 

The reasons for this belief seem to us to be 
based on the well attested law of heredity that 
as the projenitors improve in physi and 
vital qualities which tend to greater longevity, 
theo spring subjected to similar culture and 
naturally inheriting its effects from parents, 
must on the well-known principles of natural 
and intelligent selection improve upon those 
qualities which gave long life to their parents, 

The unparalleled advancement in all sorts 
of improved conditions of life and its environ- 
ments, during the last preceding hundred 
years, proves to the minds of comparative 
physiologists and philosophers that there are 
no good reasons, visible or invisible, why the 
longevity of the race should not soon take a 


From a work of this title by the Editor, which was 
to have been published but which was abandoned, at 
least for the present, for reasons given in the April 
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stride forward, and show corresponding ad- 
vancements under the scrutinizing culture of 
such rapidly progressive civilization, thus 
causing increasing length of human life, by 
which to reap the full advantages of human 
experience, to keep pace with the improved 
facilities for its enjoyment. 

That some one should come to the surface, 
by accident or otherwise, to strike the key- 
note of such harmonious natural conditions, 
and such improved processes of physical cul- 
ture as will tend to revolutionize the average 
longevity of the race and advance it immensely 
beyond its present standard, seems just as 
reasonably probable to thoughtful observers as 
that there should have been a Watt when the 
steam engine became a necessity, a Morse 
when the world needed the electric telegraph, 
a Howe when the common sewing needle could 
no longer supply the wants of mankind, or a 
Stephenson and Fulton when greater transit 
facilities by land and sea were demanded by 
the rapid strides of advancing civilization. 

The writer claims no merit on his own part 
for any discoveries or processes he may have 
been instrumental in setting on foot in the di- 
rection of improved longevity, but regards 
the fortuitous circumstances under which he 
was placed forty years ago, as among those 
fortunate accidents in the reign of providential 
law by which every great improvement that 
places the race on a higher plane of civilized 
rogress, is inaugurated when the world has 
ripened for its reception. 

He believes, as firmly as he believes in the 
intrinsic relations of cause and effect in the 
realm of mechanics, that the accidents or in- 
cidents which about that time led him to make 
certain physiological experiments upon his 
own organization, are ultimately destined in 
the very nature of hygienic and ROYA wi ng 
law to revolutionize the science of therapeu- 
tics. He further believes that in the progress 
of this new regéme as well as new regimen 
from generation to generation, as its effects 
become more fully demonstrated in the prac- 
tical increase in longevity, the work of the 

harmaceutist will become practically obso- 
ete, while that of the physician, except under 
greatly changed limitations, will chiefly be 

nown as a matter of history. He looks for- 
ward to the good time coming when knowl- 
edge shall so have increased that men and 
women will know how to treat themselves for 
the common ailments of life, and will even be 
able, without a doctor and without medicine 
of any kind, to ward off such ills with proper 
care before they shall have made a lodgement 
in the organism. : 

e to follow this introduction will 
faithfully unfold and set forth the experiments 
justifying these predictions, the causes and 
processes of reasoning which led to them, and 
the surprising and even astounding effects 
which they produced in raising an emaciated 
invalid given up by his physician to die, to a 
condition of vigorous health which now, after 
forty years and at the age of seventy, bids fair, 
barring accidents, to last for many more years 
to come. 

In fact the writer considers his own present 
longevity, taken in the light of his p ysical 
condition at the commencement of his new 
system of treatment, as equal already to a full 
century of years, lifted as he has been to 
robust health from an utterly broken down 
constitution, with one lung partially destroyed 
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and the other badly weakened. To have re- 
vived and then survived forty years, he prac- 
tically counts under the circumstances as 
nearly two years for every one he has since 
lived and worked. 

In truth he simply knows, just as he knows 
any other physi act coming within his own 
observation, that the hygienic treatment he 
then discovered, and has ever since faithfully 
put into practice, saved him from a consump- 
live's grave, which his brother had found the 
year before, and which they had both inherit- 
ed from their mother. 

’Tis true his years ever since have been an 
assiduous struggle for existence, his damaged 
lungs being like the shattered fortress of a 
besieged army, requiring constant watchin 
by the most vigilant sentinels, thus giving all 

e more credit to the system which saved 
his life. 

He has waited patiently for these forty 
years of experimentation to roll around before 
formally announcing the effects of his discov- 
eries, though, as stated in the Preface, he has 
frequently been urged by practising physi- 
cians to give the world the benefits of his 
wonderful experience. Contrary to these ur- 
gent suggestions he resolved, even at the start 
of his experiments, to say nothing about his 
discoveries publicly until he could feel, by ab- 
solute personal assurance in watching their 
effects upon himself, that they had done all 
that he claimed for them at the start, namely, 
—carried his shattered constitution even be- 
yond the fair equivalent of what he regarded 
and still regards as five score years of lon- 


gevin. . 
Believing this to be only a fair proportionate 
discount for his ph ysical condition in 1849 and 
for his necessarily fluctuating condition since, 
in which the slightest cold upon his lungs 
would have been fatal had he been deprived 
of the benefits of his discovery, lie has now no 
hesitation in boldly proclaiming to the world 
that, given & good constitution to start with, 
the new treatment would, burring accidents, 
carry any man or woman safely and surely 
beyond one hundred years of vigorous health, 
should it be commenced early in life and 
bravely prosecuted according to the pro- 
gramme mapped out in the following pages. 
Looking philosuphically at the beneficial 
results which naturally accrue from the ac- 
cumulated entailments of human experience, 
it does not seem reasonable or according to 
the manifest purposes of a beneficent Provi- 
dence, just as a man reaches the age of sixty 
or seventy, aud by experience, study, and ac- 
uaintance with the world has become quali- 
ed for the 3 of great business 
pursuits, social and educational enterprises, 
etc., that he should find himself obliged 
nr to settle up his earthly accounts, and 
with & house full of mourners become food for 
worms. We aver our belief that it is not 
nature's plan, under our enlightened civiliza- 
e; nor do we believe it to be the will of 


Man does not seem to have been made to 
give up the ghost just as he had got through 
with his business schooling and had become 
qualifled by experience and education to make 
nature subservient to his behests. It is incon- 
sistent, in our judgment, with the manifest 
designs of an all-wise Providence, just as men 
and women have fitted themselves for success- 
fully battling with nature's laws and forces, 
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and just at the period when they have culti- 
vated the keenest relish for the work they 
have begun and the highest appreciation for 
the enjoyments of life and its uses, that the 
fatal ax of destiny should fall and cruelly 
end their career. 

This very desire to live on and prosecute the 
work successfully begun, or retrieve errors 
which have just been discovered, intensifles as 

advances, unless N by the ubsence 
of health and mental vigor (which are abnor- 
mal conditions growing out of abnormal se- 
nility), and this very craving for longer life 
implies the purpose of nature that the want 
should not be the mockery of malignant fate. 

That the desire to live on does really inten- 
sify with age, especially when the intellect 
remains clear and the capability for mental 
aspiration remains normal, we have thousands 
of proofs all around us. Witness the case of 
Herr Krupp, the great gun-maker of Ger- 
many, who recently died in the midst of his 
enormous business enterprises. When taken 
ill hesaid to his doctor—one of the most emin- 
ent physicians in the Empire:“ Give me ten 
years yet in which to finish my work, Doctor, 
and I will enter into bonds to give you a mil- 
lion dollars!“ 

The doctor, of course, tried his best, but 
could not give him a single month, chiefly be- 
cause he had nothing to suggest or administer 
by which to counteract the fatal inroads of his 
diseased condition save medicines,—drugs of 
diverse kinds,—which possibly, as mere phys- 
iological expedients, only hastened the final 
result. 

In this connection the 8 presents it- 
self, what is old age and how is it caused? 
Why do we grow old; why do we lose the 
youthful tint of health and beauty; the manly 
glow of vigor and strength; the flexibility and 
elasticity of the prime of physical and intel- 
lectuallife? Can these questions be answered; 
and when answered, can the causes which lead 
to such deplorable results to any extent be 
warded off or mitigated? We believe they 
can, and we will now try to give to the reader 
the benefit of our reflections. 

Old age, undoubtedly has its direct and effi- 
cient cause, both physical and mental, but it 
is not simply and solely, as some have sup- 

sed, the number of ycars a person may have 

ived, or otherwise all persons at seventy, for 
example, would be of the same vital, mental 
and corporeal senility. Yet it is well-known 
that many persons at flfty or even forty-five 
are more senile and decrepid, both mentally 
and physically, and without special or acci- 
dental causes, than others at seventy or even 
eighty years. 
uch of this difference in mental and physi- 

cal vigor, we confess, comes, or may come, 
from heredity, and much of it in hereditary 
concurrence with other vital conditions and 
surrounding circumstances. But we aver our 
belief unshakenly, that whatever the complex- 
ity of causes leading to sady senility or pre- 
mature old age, man now has it within his 
quet e$ y instructed and armed, largely 
fo w off and counteract these general 
causes and even to neutralize transmitted ten- 
dencies toward early decay which so readil 
accept unfavorable conditions even in their 
incipiency. 

The very first step in this search for the true 
cause of old age is to ascertain, if we can, by 
comparative investigation, what old age or 
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physical senility really consists of as contrasted 
with youthful or mature manhood as in the 
p-ime of healthful vigor. This can be ascer- 
tained by simple observation. 

The most critical analysis has shown the 
tissues of the organism in the aged to have 
become, to a certain extent, indurated or hard- 
ened by the admixture of earthy substances 
with the pure organic flesh of the man as he 
was when in the prime of vigorous health. 
Hence the stiffness of limbs and want of gen- 
eral flexibility so commonly observed in aged 
persons, 

Whatthen is the immediate cause of this or- 
ganic induration or rigidity of structure which 
so soon begins to show itself after the prime 
of life has been past? Plainly it is the follow- 
ing: Upto the prime of life the bones con- 
tinue to grow in quantity and solidity, thus to 
a large extent utilizing the osseous matter 
taken into the circulation with nutrient sub- 
stances such as all kinds of food, vegetable as 
well as animal. \ 

But when the bones have ceased growing and 
no longer require this constant supply of os- 
seous matter, the eliminating functions proceed 
to repel it as foreign substance and try their 
best to cast it from the system with the waste 
and worn out tissues to be excreted from the 
body, thus trying to leave the organic tissues 
free from the accretion of any thing but pure 
nutriment, This, however, these processes 
are not entirely able to accomplish for reasons 
soon to be explained, and consequently the 
eliminating processes begin gradually to yield 
to this never-ceasing supply of osseous matter, 
which more and more assimilating with the 
tissues where only pure nutrition ought to find 
a lodgement, hardens the texture and produces 
old age alone by gradually ossifying the pure 
fleshy tissues of body. 

This indurating process, thus going on from 
year to year, gradually circumscribes the field 
of the vital circulation for its supply of nutrient 
substance to the organism, since the osseous 
matter is less permeable than the pure tissues 
of youth or ony manhood. The circulatory 
vessels of the body, being thus required to sup- 
ply less vital fluid to the tissues, are themselves, 

y the same accretion of foreign matter, re- 
duced in their capacity by the solidifying of 
the walls of their microscopic channels, which 
become in turn thickened and partially closed 
by such earthy and osseous accretions, some- 
what as water-pipes are gradually incrusted 
with mineral deposits and reduced in their ca- 
pacity. In this way our vital fluid is curtailed 

th in the area of its field of operation and 
the vascular capacity for its distribution. This 
is corporeal or physical old 

And as the brain itself is similarly indurated 
by constantly accumulating osseous accretions, 
thus displacing pure nutrient matter by crowd- 
ing out the vital circulation which alone can 
keep up the vital stimulus necessary to nervous 
elasticity and mental action, hence, with physi- 
cal decrepitude almost necessarily come do 5 
mental dullness, loss of memory, etc. This 
again is old age in its intellectual aspect, or, in 
other words, it is mental senility. 

Now, having ascertained what old age really 
consists of, as well as its immediate vital and 
physical causes, are there any means either 
natural or artiflcial by which these manifest 
causes of senility can be counteracted and old 
age staved off, so to speak, almost indefinitely ? 

e believe there are such means within the 
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reach of man's intelligence that will in time 
astound those scientiflc physiologists who vain- 
ly hope to solve the problem of a higher rate 
of longevity on dietetic limitations and restric- 
tions, and by which less osseous matter shall 
be permitted to enter the circulation. We can 
but barely hint at the true solution of the prob- 
lem here, leaving its complete unfoldment to 
the following chapter.* 

If in addition to the normal supply of earthy 
or osseous matter necessarily and unavoidabl 
absorbed from our food and drink, there shall 
be permitted the absorption of poisonous mat- 
ter from the refuse of the system by which to 
surcharge the same circulatory vessels and then 
unload cargoes of death into the same vital 
tissues, it is plain that such a reinforcement of 

isonous matter will tend so to enfeeble the 

issues, and so weaken their vital action that 
they can not eliminate the osseous matter with 
sufficient force to dislodge and prevent its as- 
similation and accretion. | 

Thus the tissues of every part of the body 
are crippled in their defensive operations in 
battling against their normal enemy by the 
constantintrusion of an insidious and poisonous 
foe, which ought to be and can be excluded from 
the circulation, but whose presence contami- 
nates the vital atmosphere of these otherwise 
armed and equipped defenders of longevity. 

Were the absorption of that abnormal and 
effete substance prevented, and these poisonous 
mer kept from entering the circulation to 

eposit in the tissues of the body their germs 
of disease and decay, that remos d garrison 
of the organism would be abundantly able to 
se te the osseous and other normal inor- 
ganic matter of the food from the nutrient sub- 
stances and at once drive it from the assimilat- 
ing furnace. 

Under the condition here intimated, by which 
the absorption of effete matter into the circula- 
tion shall be substantially prevented, it be- 
comes reasouable that the osseous induration 
of the vital tissues—the immediate cause of old 
age—could not occurso rapidly, since the elim- 
inating processes would be able fully to cope 
with these inorganic deposits from the circulat- 
ing fluids, and for a very much longer period 

rmit only the pure nutrient substances of the 
food to beassimilated. Thus the tissues would 
remain youthful, the organic structure elas- 
tic, and old age be kept at bay. 

Even should the new treatment for the anti- 
absorption of poison not be commenced till in 
advanced age, if a fair degree of vitality stili 
be left, the walls of the circulatory vessels may 
even then be cleared of their osseous accre- 
tions and the cellular tissues be cleansed of 
such earthy deposits by an accumulation of 
purer vital fluid under accelerated action, just 
as water-pipes are often purified of their min- 
eral incrustations by surcharging them with a 
purer supply of water. 

We need hardly repeat here in conclusion, 
thatthe very hygienic revolution thus made 

ible, by which mental and corporeal sen- 
Mity shall be warded off immensely, and lon- 
gevity greatly extended, is what the new 
physiological discoveries, to be unfolded in this 
Volume, contemplate. 


[Our Condensed Pamphlet, which unfolds 
the new treatment referred to in the foregoing 


* That chapter has been substantially reproduced in 
our Confidential Pamphlet on Health and Longevity, re- 
ferred to elsewhere in this number. 
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Introduction, has already created a genuine 
sensation in many parts of the country where 
it has been ordered and where its instructions 
have been carried out. Hundreds are still 
sending for the ''Pledge of Honor” to be 
signed if approved. No one, however, is ex- 
pected or required to sign or to return this 
ledge because of sending for it. It is sent freely 
or ali to examine, and then to cast aside as so 
much waste paper if they do not care to avail 
themselves of its offer. See the array of un- 
qualified indorsements of the new treatment 
near the close of this number. These testi- 
moniais, voluntarily sent. us, speak more than 
volumns of argument. New readers should also 
examine our Personal Statement” in the 
April Microcosm, which will be sent free on 
application.—EDIToR.] 


— ———— 
MATERIAL AND IMMATERIAL ENTITIES. 
BY THE EDITOR, 


The above adjectives express the true antith- 
esjs of universal existence in its broad classi- 
fication. It has been oneof the most difficult 
tasks of the Substantial Philosophy to incul- 
cate in the minds of scientific and religious 
thinkers, this rational and consistent termin- 
ology by which to convey the real idea of the 
visible and invisible entities of the universe. 

All thinkers, even those of a moderate grade 
of ey, are forced to recognize the 
existence of entities, of some of which none 
of the senses can form a direct concept, and 
can only know of their existence by a process 
of reasoning. They realize these entities all 
around them in the action of the invisible 
forces of nature, in the vitaland mental forces 
which move and control animal organisms, and 
even in the material and physical air and odor 
which we breathe and smell, as well as in the 
invisible and vapors whose substantial 
presence as ponderable but diffused matter we 
can so easily demonstrate. 

Yet the vast majority of such thinkers seem 
to have formed no conception of the real classi- 
fication which should be made and maintained 
between these various phases of substantial 
existence; and even those investigators who 
do finally reach the true distinction forced 
upon therm by logical necessity as between 
material and immaterial substances, still have 
a very confused and indeflnite conception of the 
mixed condition of these entities. 

We have known men who thought they had 
fully grasped the essential elements of Sub. 
stantialism who would still talk and write 
vaguely about matter and substance as anti- 
thetic, amd thus contrast the material and 
the substantial in nature,—just as if they were 
true opposites, or as if matter was not in every 
conceivable case substance. 

Ask such a writer if a rock is not substantial 
as well as material, and he would be shocked 
at the absurdity of the question. Yet he will 
antithicize matter and substance as if they were 
essential opposites. 

Others, especially of the theological school, 
will write and speak with the same learned 
vaguity and want of precision, of the ma- 
terial and spiritual existences as if the two 
classes were antithetic; whereas there are 
numerous entities all around us in nature 
that are neither spiritual nor material. Ask 
such a theologian if magnetism, sound, light, 
heat, gravity, electricity, cohesion, etc., are 
spiritual su , and he would at once re- 
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pudiate such an idea with surprise at the stu- 
pidity of your question. Yet he has formed 
no conception of how to classify them as among 
the universal entities of nature since he has 
just antithesized everything under the two 
terms material and spirit substances. 

He would not think of classifying magnet- 
ism, which goes freely through all material 
bodies, as a material substance. What then 
would such a-theologian do with the physical 
forces named, since they are neither material 
nor spiritual? He would evidently have toig- 
nore them altogether as entities, and leave them 
where the transcendental physicists of present 
science have placed them, namely, among 
mere modes of motion of material molecules. 
And when this mist-environed theologian 
reaches that point of physcio-metaphysical 
ratiocination he will find his so-called mental, 
vital, and spiritual entities, on which he de- 
pends for his certitude of a future life, scientif- 
ically passing into the corresponding modes of 
motion of brain and nerve molecules under the 
magic-lantern process of H:eckel's dissolving 
views as exhibited in his History of Creation * 
by **spontaneous generation out of inorganic 
matter." 

Substantialism ten years ago found the 
church and the colleges in this very confused 
and unsatisfactory state of terminology, and 
as its development progressed it was forced to 
the necessity of cleaning the ground anew by 
a radical grubbing out of this rank indigenous 
undergrowth of scientific confusion of which 
the soil of scholastic materialism had 
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he first generalization of the new philos- 
ophy was to classify all the entities of the 
universe into material and immaterial sub- 
stances, and thus sweep away the imper- 
fect antithesis of material and substantial 
things, and also the egually weak contrast of 
material and spiritual entities. 

In the domain of the material it was but an 
easy task of minor classification to distinguish 
the almost endless varieties and gradations of 
material substances from the densest to the 
mostattenuated,— from platinum, forexample, 
to hyd n gas, or even to odor, the most ten- 
uous of all known substances which bear any 
marked characteristics of matter. 

In this chain of gradation from the dense to 
the rare, —from the grosser forms of matter to 
those sublimated and diffused forms which 
touch the very border land of the immaterial 
realm,—innumerable varieties of material gra- 
dation were found to exist, the very air alone 
forming one of the most universal, important, 
wonderful and instructive of these palpable 
divisions, being both intangible and invisible 
in its quiescent state. Yet our airis ponder- 
able, and when in motion it is destructive of 
life, while being at the same time absolutely 
essential to life. 

Materialists in science as well as in theology 
might readily realize a lesson of vast impor- 
tance instudying our atmosphere and thus trac- 
ing from its invisibility and intangibility the 
possible entities of the immaterial realm all 
around us, no less substantial and real because 
they take on the absolute properties of incor- 
poreality which our wonderful atmosphere 
does not and by which, as in the case 
of sound, light, heat, magnetism, etc., all 
materiality is dispensed with and excluded. 

In thus entering the immaterial domain of 
nature we find the same gradation from the 
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to the refined, from the denser or more 
intensifled, so to speak, to the more subli- 
mated essences of immaterial substances, the 
same as in the case of the material domain. 
We find three sub-divisions of substance in 
this realm all strictly classified among imma- 
terial substances, and all belonging to the 
general department of the natural forces. 

We have first the purely physical forces 
such as those of gravity, heat, sound, light, 
electricity, magnetism, etc. These are of va- 
rious grades of grossness and refinement, pos- 
sessing different properties or methods of 
effecting bodies or modes of conductibility. 
Yet all of these are equally entitative in the 
substantial 1ealm to which they belong. 

The second division or sub-class of immate- 
rial entities in this domain of substantial 
existence, is that of vitality or life. Vital 
force belongs to all organic substances of 
whatever nature, but may exist separate as 
crude vital force in the universal fountain con- 
stituted, as Substantialism surmises, of the 
essential exterior being of God himself, which 
also embodies, according to the conception of 
most Substantialists, the crude or unspecial- 
ized physical forms of force named in our first 
sub-classification above. 

Yet this mighty fountain of force, exhaust- 
less as God’s omnipresence, including both the 
physical and vital departments of immaterial 
kutanda, does not touch the more refined and 
sublimated of all the forces, the mental, and 
in its highest degree, the spiritual, entity of in- 
telligent personal existence. 

Although this force of spiritual mentality, 
with that of vitality, constitutes the personal 
individuality of God himself on an inflnite 
puse of operation and realization, yet 1t ex- 

nds downward as threads of mental being 
from his central throne, ramifying every or- 

anic and sentient creature from man and the 

igher orders of animals to the lowest mon- 
eron or animal form which shows a sign of con- 
scious and sentient existence. 

Many doubt the propriety of attributing 
the term mind or mentality to the lower orders 
of animals. They do not, however, doubt but 
that these creatures possess intelligence, but 
prefer to designate it by the term instinct, 
thus confining mentality alone to the human 
race. We think this to be very nearly a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 

Intelligence, such as the dog possesses, is 
from the same root as intellect which is the 
same as mind. The concession of mental 
powers to the lower animals is in our judg- 
ment innocuous to the claim of man's essential 
superiority to the lower orders of the animal 
kingdom, and furnishes no philosophical 
ground for the belief in brute immortality, as 
some writers have supposed. That animals 
really think, no more proves that they shall 
or should share immortality with man, than 
the fact of their possessing life in the true 
sense of the term proves the same thing. 

To man alone, however, is given this mental 
force in its highest degree of unfoldment, 
namely, in the self-conscious rationality which 
culminates in the spiritual ego of absolute 
personal selfhood. This is what allies man 
to God, and constitutes him a mental and 
Spiritual personality susceptible of an exis- 
tence in the two-fold spheres of being, —one 
in the material body relating him to the brutes 
that perish, and the other in the vital, mental 
and spiritual organism, identifying him with 
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the realm of pure penons mentality and 
spirituality by which he becomes allied to the 
infinite mind and to a possible association 
forever with the personality of his Father in 
Heaven. 

But although the lower orders of animals 

rish as to their conscious, vital and mental 

ing, thus resulting in an absolute cessation 
of existence as individuals or as separate vital 
and mental organisms, it remains true never- 
theless, as the law of the conservation of all 
energy requires, that not an iota of this vital 
and mental force-substance of the lower ani- 
mals is annihilated orlost on that account. As 
their bodies go back to the material elements 
whence they came, to be in employed in the 
economy of nature for the building up of other 
material organisms, so their mental and vital 

wers, when no longerof service to the mater- 

al forms which for wise and tempo pur- 

posed employed them, subside into the vital and 
mental force-element of nature, constituting 
a part of the universal fountain, there to sub- 
serve the purposes of God's infinite plans for 
reproduction in this and perhaps in other 
worlds, so Jong as the present system of nature 
shall be continued. 

Such is a cursory glance at the nice distinc- 
tions which Substantialism has formulated and 
now sets forth in order to harmonize and set 
in order the confused nomenclature of modern 
science and modern theology. 

It presents matter as but one general depart- 
ment of the substances of the universe and 
thus enforces the conception which some minds 
find so difficult to grasp, that substances—real 
objective entities—may be immaterial as well 
as material. 

The difficulty of thus conceiving is all owing 
toa want of proper mental culture. It is a 
lack of proper scientific education that a man 
can not conceive of an immaterial substance 
the true antithesis of matter as well as a 

iritual substance involving the same anti- 

nesis. If spiritual entities are not material, 
then common sense, even without special cul- 
ture, ought to teach us that these must be 
nter: substances, or else no substance at 
all. 

Some men who have drifted listlessly into 
certain crude conceptions or false ideas, such 
as the notion that W e is - materia] is 
& necessary nonentity, appear to have become 
by habit too lazy te do any stalwart thinking 
for themselves. 

We are now advocating Substantialism as 
much as for anything else, for the purpose of 
arousing men and women to the habit of 
thinking. We havelittle fear of any long con- 
tinued 27775 of false science or materialistic 
theology if we can only create a furor of think- 
ing—an epidemic of mental action—through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 


Professors of pore now half to sleep 
over their blackboard in sketching out and ex- 


plaining old physical probiems and fossilized 
solutions; and as yawning is contagious, the 
students become as somnolent and as innocent 
of sound, original thought, under such sleepy 
instruction as their teacher; hence, scientific 
stupor and self-contentedness have become the 
order of the day in our class-rooms. What we 
want now is thoughtful, original, inquiring 
teachers always upon the alert for new truth, 
never satisfied that we have yet reached ultima 
thule in any department of scientific research. 

That is spirit Substantialism is trying to 
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inspire and inculcate in the minds of our 
oung men who are soon to take the places of 

e old professors who areneither ready to re- 
ceive new truth in science, nor willing to let 
those receive it who are ready. Substantialism 
proposes a radical revolution both in the 
methods of teaching and in the things taught. 

———— 999 —— — —— 
The New Pamphlet on Health and Longevity— 
What the People Say of it. 

We are glad to be able to announce to our 
readers that we are now beginning to receive 
reports of the impressions which the contiden- 
tial pamphlet has made upon those who have 
received and read it, and in many instances 
upon those who have already put its teachings 
into practice. 

We are very much gratified to be able to 
state that in every case heard from, where its 
instructions have been followed out, decided 
benefits have resulted to the possessor of the 
discovery; while many who had before spent 
hundreds of dollars and years of suffering 
under medical treatment, are enthusiastic over 
the new remedial departure and its results. 

Many hundreds, however, who have sent for 
the “Pledge of Honor,” are still waiting in 
suspense to obtain additional information by 
correspondence with this office, before deciding 
tosigntheobligationand send forthe pamphlet. 

Many of these inquirers desire to know 
something in regard to the preliminary outlay 
required for putting the new treatment into 
practice after they shall have sent for the 
pamphlet. To all such inquirers we now say, 
that the entire cost of carrying out the treat- 
ment after having procured the pamphlet of 
instruction, need not exceed $1 in any part of 
the civilized world; while the time required 
for its thorough application need not exceed 
half an hour every second, or in many cases 
every third, night before retiring. All the rest 
is within the reach A ordinary adult intelli- 
gence after the pamphlet shall have been well 
studied and the rationale of the treatment duly 
understood. 

We are overwhelmed with questions of all 
kınds upon this subject, sometimes from a 
hundred correspondents in a single day. We 
actually are doing the work of three men in 
the prime of life every day we live, and human 
nature could not endure such strain but for 
the recuperative effects of the very treatment 
we are laboring to make known. Let no one feel 
slighted, therefore, if in the midst of such inces- 
sant work some neglect of correspondence 
should occur. 

In reply to substantially the same question 
by more than fifty physicians, we will say in 
a single answer, that doctors are of course 
permitted in the Pledge of Honor to use the 
treatment with their patients, but areobligated 
not to show or reveal the contents of the 
paopao If physicians are willing to pay 

or their pathological education, as everybod 
knows them to be, and that liberally, they will 
not, in the opinion of their co-workers who 
have tried it, regret the investment necessary 
to secure the pamphlet whether they shall ever 
employ the treatment in their practice or not. 

One learned physician—e graduate of several 
medical institutions—who had carefully read 
the pamphlet, recently remarked to the writer 
that, as & single example of its revelations, the 
novel and original cure for kidney diseases as 
therein set forth, and without medicine, was 
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so new to pathological science and so impor- 
tant to human life, that no M.D. could afford 
to be without the knowledge in his practice ; 
and that the cost of the pamphlet was but a 
bagatelle in comparison. He even generously 
intimated that such a remarkable physiologi- 
cal discovery, constituting as it does a part of 
2 new system of treatment, and hitherto en- 
tirely overlooked by pathologists, was so 
startling and seve ORE as to be alone suf- 
ficient to immortalize the discoverer. 

We place these statements on record, not 
from any feeling of vanity,—for we have long 
since outgrown all such youthful impressi- 
bility,—but alone to benefit the medical fra- 
ternity, relieve the sufferings of humanity and 
give to the world the benelits of a more exact, 
enlightened, and elevating knowledge of phy- 
siological science. 

We will here merely remind the medical 
profession, that so far from this treatment 
smacking of quackery or charlatanry, the en- 
tire health-restoring and health-preserving 
system of hygiene as set forth in our pam- 
phlet, is now offered to the public as a legally 
authorized formula for the cure of disease and 
the prolongation of life pip prescribed 
by ichard F. Stevens, M.D., of Syracuse, 

. Y., one of the oldest and most experienced 

hysicians in this State, and that, too, after 
iaving employed it both on himself and with 
his patients for more thun twenty years. 

Reverting to our ** Pledge of Honor" we will 
say, in reply to many inquiries, that husbands 
and wives are regarded as one in all matters 
pertaining to the privileges of this treatment, 
and either or both of them can sign the 
'* Pledge of Honor" for the family. Also it is 
understood that children, whether married «7 
single, whether living at home or not, are in- 
cluded in these privileges of the“ family.” 

Those who may wish to examine this pledge 
even out of curiosity, can send for it without 
feeling under the least obligation either to 
sign or return it, but are at liberty to regard it 
as so much waste paper as soon as they shall 
have read it. 

We were urged at the time of preparing the 
pledge to attach to 1t a money penalty of a 
considerable sum in case of tlie violation of 
its secrecy; but we peremptorily declined the 
suggestion, preferring to trust to the honor of 
those who may sign it, just as they have to 
trust to our honor in the value of what we 
propose to send them. A man who would not 
regard his honor to keep his pledge inviolate, 
in such à case, would soon encompass means 
for evading & cash penalty however exacting. 

Any readers of this paper who have not 
seen dur! Personal Statement,“ as printed in 
the April MrcRocosM, which unfolds all the 
reasons for issuing our Confidential Pam- 
phlet" instead of our 500-page volume as at first 
contemplated, can have ? copy of that number 
free by so intimating. 

The following is a mere specimen of the vol- 
untary acknowledgments of the pamphlet 
which we have received from those who 
have sent for it. We could already till a com- 
plete number of the Microcosm with similar 
enthusiastic indorsements, though but a single 
month has passed since its issue, but we must 
not consume any more space for this purpose : 


The very flrst man who ordered a pamphlet 
—Dr. Elihu R. Pettit, of Philadelphia—writes : 


“Dr. A. Wilford Hall, Dear Sir: 
* Your Health pamphlet was received three weeks 
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ago to-day, that 1s, on Good Friday. my copy as 
you wrote me, the first perd yon had received. I have 

ursued the treatment faithfully since that day. * * * 

have suffered from nervous prostration from over- 
work and close confinement for years, having broken 
down completely fourtimes. As the cause producing 
ay ill health continues, I did not expect much benefi 
till I could obtain rest during the summer vacation. * * + 
The change in my condition has seemed wonderful ; I 
do not experience more than half as much exhaustion 
from my work at the end of each day or week, when 
before Í was ‘like a wet rag.“ My mind is clear; eyes 
brighter; dull heavy headachy feeling gone. * * It 
has been the best investment of any I have ever 
made. * * * You deserve more my warmest thanks 
and gratitude.* * * * Your treatment is based u true 
physiological principles. My three week's treatment of 
myself has reny confirmed the judgment expressed, 
w — ped previously been formed from reading your 
pamphle 

“Will you please send me a dozen or more of your 
pledges? I think I can send you two orders at once, 
and I could also send you several others, but that I have 
advised them to wait a while to see its effects upon my- 
welf,"etc. eto. Very truly yours, E. R Pettit.” 

Mr. Barnes, of 130 Fulton Street, an old resi- 
dent of New Vork City, writes: 

„Dr. A. Wilford Hall: 

“One month ago I purchased your phlet unfold- 
ing the new treatment for the cure of disease without 
medicine, as foreshadowed in the April number of the 
Microcosm. I need hardly tell you that I read it care- 
fully and was surprised at its disclosures. It produced 
conviction because it met the approval of my judgment. 
I then proceeded to put the treatment into practice 
upon myself, and with the most grani g results npon 
my health. In no period of my life, of more than síxty 
pes have I been so free from pain as during the last 

our weeks, in which I have your treatment every 
second night. I can now perform more labor with less 
fatigue than I could thirty years ago. From childhood 
Ihave been subject to terrible headaches, which have 
confined me to the house and unfitted me for business 
at least one day in each week and often for a whole 
week at a time, Since the second application of the 
treatment as directed in your priceless pamphlet I have 
not had even the semblance of a h e or any other 
allment : and from what I now know of your discovery 
by practical experience I would not take $1000 for the 
information I have received. Indeed, doctor, you can 
not name a sum that will compare in value with the 
benefits I have received, EC as I had previously 
done for so many years. This discovery must, in the 
nature of things, build an imperishable monument to 
fone memory. You are at liberty to refer to me at any 

me for the real merita of your discovery. 

“Yours very truly, Joshua Barnes, 
May 22, 1889. ** 130 Fulton Street, New York,” 


Mr. I. N. Gardner, of Whisler, Ohio, one of 
the earliest purchasers of the pamphlet, writes: 

“Dear Dr. Hall,—Inclosed find P edge of honor exe. 
cuted by Wm. Famuleuer with the money for one of 
your pamphlets for him. I want you to send me some 
more blank pl „as there are several persons who 
are talking of sending for phiets. Your treatment 
has created quite a sensation in the case of Mr. Ballard 
of whom I wrote you. He was given up by the doctors 
to die, and had not left bis for seven weeks. But 
in five days after commencing your treatment he was 
upandcheerful Everybody now says he is going to get 
well. in my own case I was never without dyspepsia, 
having a sour stomach and burning sensation continu- 
Ally, with a woe-begone feeling as you describe it in the 
N But I am glad to report that I have not felt 

since the first application of your remedy. 

I. N. Gardner." 

Louis George, Kansas City, Mo., writes: 

"Ihave been twenty years in business in this city and 
am known. I have tested your treatment and have 
gone far enough to give it my hearty indorsement. If 
you wish to refer any body to me for the value of your 

iscovery you are at liberty to do so. 

" Very y yours, Louis George." 

Rev. George Cook, Millican, Texas, writes : 

Dr. A. Wilford Hall, Dear friend: 

“I esteem it as one of the tert pleasures of my 
hie, after reading your! Pamphlet on Health and Lon- 
gevity’ without medicine, to say that in my candid 
opinion It Is the most valuable discovery of the age. As 
& physiological treatise alone it is worth many times its 
cost. After testing its prootoni effects upon myself, 
the result has been far ond my expectation, espe- 
cially considering the num of times (only three) 1 
have used it; and considering also my condition when 


[* The 
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under a severe stroke of paraly- 
no system which could be mints 


Yours truly, 
“ George Cook." 


Two of the press notices sent us read : 

Rev. Geo. Cook was stricken with paralysis at Mil- 
lican last week, and it is feared will be an invalid for 
life."—Fiatonia Argus. 

“ We are pained to learn that Rev. Geo. Cook, of Milli- 
can, has had a stroke of peers. We hope he may 
recover from this severe affliction. He is one of our 
most devoted and successful preachers." 


George D. Norris M.D., New Market, Ala., 
writes : 


of 
adi- 


advised as to the effects of your treatment ; and 
be glad to recommend it to others. icularly to the 
medical profession. Iam respectful your friend, 

P rge T 7 


The Rev. James B. Dibrell, Sequin, Tex., 
writes : 

“Dear Doctor,—I hardly know how to express my 
gratitude to you for your marvelous — It is 
all and more than nz claim for it, in my candid opin- 
fon. It is the thing I have been longing and praying for 
ever since my sore affliction. I now feel since using it 
like a new man. I have just used it on my little por. 
who was threatened with a bilious attack, and it 
worked like a charm. Talk of any man's not sending 
for it on account of its price, $1! I would not be with. 
out ft for thousand dollars. * * * Why could 
not this treatment be applied to Improve the physical 
condition and save the lives of our valuable animal 
such as horses for example? (It certainly can be. Ev) 
If I am right in this sup tion, would it not ad 
greatly to the money value of your discovery? Let me 
also suggest that you have the pamphlet printed in 
German. This would be an immense field for its appli: 
cation. I could do much good in calling the attention 
ofthe Germans to its advantages. 

“Sincerely yours, James B. Dibrell." 

Rev. J. Weber, Stoutsville, Ohio, writes : 

“Dear Dr Hall,—Your phlet is received and read 
with intense interest. I regard your philosophy of 
health and longevity as consistent throughout with all 
we know of anatomy and physiology, and {t must ap- 
peal on perusal most favorably to the unbiased judg- 
ment of ev intelligent person, either rues or 
layman. So far from regretting the $4 I sent you, ] 
would now consider it cheap had it been $400 instead. 

“Truly yours, J. Weber.” 

O. N. Bryan; of Marshall Hall, Md., writes : 

“I think Is havea call for at least four of your 
“Pledges of Honor,” which you will please send by re- 
turn mail. x health is steadily improving under your 
treatment. Yours truly, O. N. Bryan.” 

Rev. A. B. Prichard, Lebanon, Tenn., writes: 

“Inclosed find the money for another of your - 


hlets for a friend—the Rev. L. N. Montgomery. Your 
Freatment has already made a wonderful improvement 
upon my health. Very truly yours, A. B. Prichard.” 


Mr. Samuel ew song tans ein n, lowa, writes : 

“The two pamphlets for Dr. Engle and M. B. Jo Tu 
for which i — & check, have been received an 
delivered to thelr owners some days ago. Brother 
nson is enthusiastic over your treatment. and sa 
he would not be witheut it for ons hundred dollars. 
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son is also greatly benefited by the new remedy. Wish- 
ing you the grandest success, I am truly gours, 
^ B, Richards.” 


J. A. Wetherbee, Waynesboro, Miss., writes : 

“Dr. A. Wilford Hall,.—Your pamphlet for the preser- 
vation of health and cure of dis has been received 
and and I consider that I have found a real treas- 
ure. Many noro are desirous of securing it, Send me 
one dozen blank Pledges of Honor’ and Iwill get them 

In haste, yours truly, 
F ‘J. A. Wetherbee." 

E. L. Livingstone, Port Hope, Ont. (Canada), 
writes : 

Dr. A. Wilford Hall, Dear Sir: 

“since purchasing your confidential E Ihave 
used your treatment some half dozen times, and find it 
all you claim itto be. Since the first application I have 


not once had to resort to medicine as previously, though 
being much on the road I have not had the opportunity 


of attending to the treatment as I otherwise should have 
done. Wishing you the success which your discovery 
deserves. lam yours re uy, 


, * E. L. Livingstone. 

Rev. Jas. Dick, of McPherson, Kan., writes : 

* Dr. A. Wilford Hall,—Far out over these prairies I 
bear you sing: ‘ Watchman tell us of the night; what 
its os of promise are.“ Ihave been a careful watcher, 
for three weeks, of the effects of your treatment in m 
own famil , And I send you as a nse to your 
that the night of disease and suffe is beglnnt to 
give way.and that the day of health und joy is g. 

a word, the pig in the poke’ has proved a porker of 
the fattest kind. ana a ^ne you may sell thousands of 
them. The treatment is à success ; my wife is improv- 
ing under it and my son's stomach and kidney trouble 
is yielding to it beautifully. He says his health is bet- 
ter now than it has been for several years. A number 
of afflicted persons here are waiting to see the effects of 
the treatment In our case before sending for the - 
phlet. I don't blame them, as there is so much fraud 
and deception practiced ; and besides, they do not know 
the author of tbe pamphlet as I did. * + * 

“Yours truly, James Dick.” 

T. W. Reed, Macon, Mo., writes : 

“Dr. A. Wilford Hall, Dear Sir,—I received your pam- 
phlet on Health and Lon vty prompty after sendi. 
my order, and commen imm er to use the trea! 
ment as you direct. I have no words to express the 

ering I have endured for the past fifteen years. 
Medicines were of no avail; but I now feel like a new 
man. Your treatment has removed my trouble com- 
letely. I candidly consider your pamphlet cheap at 
ou ought not to have placed it at so low a figure 
as $1. Still, if you had offered the discovery to the pub- 
lio at twenty-five cents, many would want it for a dime. 
Write me and let me know how I can aid you In extend- 
ing its circulation. 
“T. W. Reed." 


Dr. R. B. Dando (M. D.), Alta, Iowa, writes: 

"Dr. Hall,—Inclosed find postal note and & signed 

pledge for another pamphlet for one of ny patients. I 

can not help thinking that you are conferring one of the 

greatest of earthly blessings upon suffering humanity. 
“ Yours, etc., Dr. R. B. Dando." 

Dr. Jesse Huestis (M.D.), of Columbus, Ohio, 
referred to in our Personal Statement" in 
April MICROCOSM as fully endorsing the new 
treatment, writes us that he has had a bad 
attack of the stomach and bowels, confinin 
nim to the house for four weeks, all of whic 
he might have avoided had he shown the pre- 
caution to use the treatment he so warmly re- 
commends. He adds: 

“ All this time I have had the most itive convic- 
tions that I would entirely have e all this suffer- 
ing and loss of time had I only adopted your “ Hygienic 

lan in my own case, prior to my sickness. I was feel- 
ng so well heretofore is the reason why I neglected to 
put the treatment into practice, and I have paid a 
severe penalty for my neglect. I shall do differently 
h r. I assure you. ways sincerely yours, 
Jesse Huestis, M.D.” 


J. R. Feazell, Vossburg, Miss., writes: 

"Dr. A. Wilford Hall: Dear Sir,—I basten to say to 
ix that I duly received the pamphlet on ‘Health and 

ngevity,' read It carefully, and then tested the treat- 
ment as you direct Lean trutbfully say that I regard 
it as the greatest single discovery ever made, affecting 
as it, does, and must, the life and welfare of humanity. 
1 have no words in which to describe ö 
of your treatment. If you should real rom each 
purchaser as much as the pamphlet is really worth, 
and sell all that ought to sold, you would be the 
richest man in the world. Yours most truly, 

“J, R. Feazell.” 
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Mr. C. R. Gough, of Roxton, Texas, writes : 

“Dear Friend, Dr. Hall.—I was taken down with an 
attack of billous fever three days before your pamphlet 
arrived, and when It came I was suffering greatly under 
the effects of strong medicine, and was very weak. 
Sick as I was I read the pamphlet carefully, and became 
satisfied that as a treatise alone it 1s the greatest work 
on physiology and the real cause of disease I ever had 
seen or . Though I hada ring rever Less night I 
tried your treatment, and I must say that it was one of 
the most pleasant sensations I ever experienced. The 
perspiration poured off me, the fever broke, and this 
morning I am clear of all aches and pains. So much for 
the start. When I have tried it further I will report. 
Several are waiting for its effects on me in view of also 
sending for the pamphlet. In haste, yours, C. R. Gough.” 

Dr. C. N. Udell (M. D.). o) Blakesburg, Iowa, 
one of the leading practicing physicians and 
surgeons of that State, writes: 

“A. Wilford Hall: Dear Doctor, —The pamphlet divulg- 
ing your hygienio discoveries for the cure of disease, 
the preservation of health, and the prolongation of life, 
was received a few days ago, and after reading it care- 
fully and critically, I have labelled the little book— 
‘Multum in Parvo. While as yet I have had but little 
time to test the merits of your treatment upon myself, 
I must say from the standpoint of a physician, that the 
pathological disclosures of the og ge are rational 
and in harmony with physiological law and common 
sense. * * * I can only say now that with the few 
Semone possible of your treatment within the 

ort time since receiving your pamphlet, I am pleased 
with the result. All honor to Dr, Hall for the discovery. 

X “Yours truly, C. N. Udell, M. D.“ 


Rev. Henry C. Glover, an esteemed Metho- 
dist clergymen, of Parkville, N. V., called at 
our office the other day and said he wanted to 
sign the ** Pledge of Honor" and buy the pam- 

hlet at once. The reason he gave was that 

e had just received a letter from his brother, 
James K. Glover, of Westhampton, N. Y. (who 
for years has been in very poor health), so full 
of enthusiasm about the wonderful effects of 
the new treatment that he either must be, said 
the preacher, a new man physically or else he 
is possessed of an imagination that a poet 
might well envy. Suffice it to say he signed 
the pledge, pai the $4, and took the pamphlet 
with him. The next day his brother wrote us : 


“T have tried your treatment upon myself only n few 
times, and have found it to be a success Before this I 
could hardly rise suddenly without a tendency to pitch 
upon myhead. I was all lassitude, and had no strength 
to work norappetite to eat, and was fast becoming weak- 
er. Ihave for some time taking three of Warner's 
and Arnold's pills each day—morning, noon and night 
as the only thing that seemed to do me any good, and 
was ming very much discouraged, when I sent for 
your ‘pig in the poke.’ I have now quit taki pitis 
and never expect to take another. Ican eat beefsteak 
and relish it. I can go about my work as of old and 
not get tired, when before, the least effort tired me so 
it seemed as if I should never again get rested. You 
ought to see me now knocking around my farm as if 
nothing was the matter! Well, thanks to you brother 
Hall, ard praise the Lord for this resurrection. 

Most truly your friend, J. R. Glover." 

„P. 8.—I have been urging my brother Henry to get 
your pamphlet, as I feel sure it will make an entire 
change in him. You can depend upon it I shall vis 
no pains in making this pamphlet known. * 

H. O. Baker, Verdella, Mo., writes: 

"Dr. Hall: My Dear Friend,—Your pamphlet was re- 
celved nearly two weeks ago. In no other family could 
it have been more needed or its merits put to a severer 
test than in mine. My uncle, 65 years old, was pro- 
nounced incurable by good physicians. For four years 
he has gradually wn worse, the past winter not 
even being able to leave his room, till at the time your 
phlet arrived his — porn had almost entirely 

alled. But he commen using your treatment and 
at once began to improve, and now for two 8 he has 
been out making garden! His trouble was kidney dis- 
ease and gravel. * * * In my own case I was a vic- 
tim of dyspepsia, and have been for twenty years. 
Could scarcely retain a parane of food on my stomach, 
making my life miserable. I am now, after using your 
treatment for a few times, a new man, free from pain, 
and have a good appen I thank you for this great 
discovery. Truly your friend, H. O. Baker.” 
("We have received a letter from Dr. Huestis, one of 
the above indorsers,—a most telling decument. It will 


appear next month. 
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THE LIBRARY OF SUBSTANTIALISM. | What the Press Say.—A Mere Specimen of 


This library consists of eight volumes, all of which 
are devoted to the principles of the Substantial 
Philosophy. These volumes are : 

1. The " Problem of Human Life,” 5944 double column 
Octavo pages bound in cloth, prios $2, by mail. This 
was our first scientific book, of which between 60,000 
and 70,000 copies have been sold without a dollar spent 
in advertising—simply by one person telling another. 
The discussions and original principles introduced and 
unfolded in that volume have led to seven other books, 
making up this library, as follows: 

2. Five volumes of tbe Microcosm, of nearly 400 double- 
column octavo pages each, bound in cloth, price $1.50 
per volume, or $7.50 for the set, by mall. These volumes 
contain the rise, progress and complete elaboration of 
Substantlallsm carns its stormiest discussions, 
directly after the circulation of the Problem" 
and are invaluable to those desiring to obtain a knowl- 
edge, of that Mr egy pod in all its detalls. 

Tho Scientific Arena, volume 1, a large quarto of 
nearly 200 pages bound in cloth, price $1 by mail, is a 
continuance of the discussions, in an advanced form, of 
the first five volumes of the Microcosm named above. 
The second volume of the Arena is not yet printed and 
bound, but will be after a while, and will then be in- 
cluded In the "Scientific Library,” at the addition of $1. 
Those desiring it are now sending in their names. As 
soon as 250 names are recelved it wig to press. 

4. The Text-book on Sound, bound in clota, price 50 
cents, is one of the most important of the entire series 
of the Eight volumes. It is by the Kev. Dr. J. I. Swander, 
under our own most careful revision, and no man can 
read it eet gre Js Bab re es being convinced of the 
absolute truth of Substantialism, 


Dr. Wilford Hall's Scientific Library. 
[From the Arena.) 


“The principles of the Substantial Philosophy, with 
their collateral bearings, which are unfolded in Dr. 
Hall's writings, have cost him more than ten years of 
unremitting labor, such as few men besides himself 
have ever performed. The results of thi tireless scien- 
tific and philosophical research, as therein elaborated 
and set forth, can be found in no other library of books 
on earth; and those who fail of the present opportun- 
ity to secure these unique works, nt the triffing cost 
proposed by his publishers, will realize a missing link 
n their chain of knowledge, which they may always 
regret and may never be able to supply. 


Eight Volumes that Will Live. 


"This WU nA consists of the “Problem of Human 
Life" ($2), the five volumes of Tun Microcosm, bound in 
cloth ($7.50, or $1.50 each), the first volume of Tur 
SCIENTIFIC ARENA, bound in cloth ($1), and the Text- 
Book on Sound“ (.), amounting in all to $11. 

* By special request of Dr. Hall this entire library will 
be sent to any person by express on receipt of $5, if 
ordered soon, or before the plates shall pass into other 
hands—an event probably not far distant, If sent by 
mail the pope. 1.25, must be added. 

"No person who has tasted the frults of this com- 
forting and elevating system of doctrine, as set forth 
in those volumes, should allow this opportunity to go 
by for leaving to his children an heirloom which may 

rove an almost priceless memento in coming genera- 
ons. Bear in mind that this library can only be ob- 
tained by addressing the Editor of this paper.” 


Appleton's Encyclopredia.—A Great Offer. 


We have several sets of “ Appleton's Encyclopz- 

dia," second hand but in excellent condition (not the 

illustrated edition, but the one previous), 16 large 800- 

pago oM in leather eire d $30; or in cloth $24. 

t set is worth to any student double this amount. 

Let no man complain after this that he lacks the facili- 

ties for obtaining universal knowl a thing which 
is only possible with a good encyclope 

Address A. WILFORD HALL, 
Editor of the Microcosm, 
23 Park Row, New York. 


Three Cash Prizes—$30, $20 and $10, 
Our contribut 


page of this paper, in brevier type.—1.200 words. 
his announcement as first made in December, or in No. 
1, of this volume. A number of writers, as we learn, 
are preparing themselves by study for this contest. 


Hundreds of Unsolicited Notices, 
“A Masterly and Triumphant Refutation,” 
[From T'he Christian News, Glasgow, Scotland.] 

One of the most trenchant and masterly opponente of 
this theory (Darwinism) is Dr. Wilford „ of New 
York. Some time ago he wrote a book entitled 7'A4 
Problem of Human *, in which he subjects to a 
searching and critical analysis the strongest argumenta 
In favor of evolution advanced by Darwin, kel, 
Huxley, and Spencer, the acknowledged ablest expo- 
nents and advocates of the system. Never, we venture 
to say, in the annals of polemics, has there amore 
scathing, withering, and masterly refutation, read or 
printed. Dr. Hall moves like a giant among a race of 
pigmies, and his crushing exposures of Haeckel. Darwin 
& Co. are he most sweeping and triumphant we have 
ever read within the domain of controversy. If our 
thoughtful and critical readers have not yet read the 
book, we venture to prophesy that they have a treat 
before them. 


“The Book of the Age." 


[From The Methodist Protestant, Baltimore, Md.) 

This is the book of the age, and its unknown author 
need aspire to no greater literary immortality than the 
production of this work will give him; and thousands 
of the ucated minds, that have been appalled by 
the teachings of modern scientists, will “rise up an 
call bim blessed.” Hitherto it has been the boast of 
atheistic scientists that the opponents of their doc- 
trines have never ventured to deny or to solve the 
sclentific facta upon which thelr theories are based. 
But our author, accepting these very facts, unfolds an- 
other pel; and Tyndall, Darwin, Haeckel, et al, are 
mere pigmies in his giant grasp. 


“The Most Startling and Revolutionary 
Book." 


[From The Brethren at Work, Mount Morris, II.] 


It is unquestionably the most startling and revolu- 
nonary book published ina century. Thero is no escape 
from the massive accumulation of facts and the over- 
powering application of pepe in which the work 
abounds from lid to lid. It marks an epoch in the cen- 
turles. Itisa work of dence, and will not accom- 
plish its mission in a generation. It unfolds truths that 
will stay as long as Christ is preached. Although 
strictly scientific, its one alm is the demonstration of a 

rsonal God and a hereafter for humanity. We never 

ire reading it. It is an exhaustless mine of Christian 

truth, It is the literary chef d'œuvre of the age. It is 
worth its weight in diamonds. 


“ Meets the Wants of the Church." 
[From The Dominion Churchman, Toronto, Canada.] 


We most cordially concede to The Problem of Human 
Life the well-earned title—/Ae book of the age. Doubt- 
less the God of Providence has raised up the author to 
meet the wants of the Church Ih this time of need. 


“Originality, Thoroughness, and Ability.” 
(From The New Covenant, Chicago, III.] 


We can truly say we are amazed at the originality, 
2 and marvelous ability of the author o 
this work. 


“The Death-blow of Atheistic Science.” 
[From Te American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Oblo.) 


The author, a man of acknowledged gestes, and con- 
fessedly the brighest scientific star of modern times, 
bas startled the religious world into transports of joy 
and praise. No religio-scientific work has receiv 
both from the secular and 2 press such willing 
and unqualified praise as Zhe Problem of Human Life. 
It is the death-blow of atheistic science. 


"The Mightiest Scientific Revolution ever 
seen." 


(From The Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


The Problem of Human Life is a very unexpected con- 
tribution to scientific poene which, if its reasonings 
shall be justified, on thorough investigation will prove 
to be one of the loftiest achievements of this age, and 
effect one of the mightiest scientific revolutions ever 
seen. 


Canvassers will be supplied free of cost with bundles 
of the 3 on application, to enable them to 
leave copies with Intelligent families. For information 

th as to the book and the paper, address the Editor, 
23 Park Row, New York. 
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Fallacies of the Wave-Theory of Sound, No, 3. 
Bympathetic Vibration Explained. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Of all the arguments claimed to favor the 
wave-theory of sound, as set forth in the text- 
books, and as taught in all the colleges, that 
based on sympathetic vibration is regarded as 
the most demonstrable. 

By ''sympathetic vibration" is meant the 
responsive tremor of a stretched string, for ex- 
=e caused by sounding a note in unison 
with it and in close proximity toit. Such ten- 
sioned string or other sounding body, as is well 
known, will not only vibrate visibly in re- 
sponse to such unison tone, bit will itself 
on vibrating and producing sound after the 
5 body has been removed or stopped 
off. 
Advocates of the wave-theory claim to see 
no possible way of explaining such unisonant 
or sympathetic effect except on the assumption 
that air-waves, of a corresponding vibrational 
number, are sent off from the actuating instru- 
ment which strike the unison instrument, and 
by successive impacts, in synchronism with its 
own tendency to vibrate, gradually start it 
into a corresponding movement. 

To the superficial observer such explanation 
appears plausible if not altogether conclusive. 
But to the Substantialist, who looks below the 
surface of things to the real and essential ele- 
ments of cause and effect, its explanation b 
means of air-waves or atmospheric pulses is 
not only inconclusive but positively fallacious 
and absurd. And so positively do we regard 
every phase of sympathetie vibration as op- 

sed to the wave-theory, that if we were 

imited in a debate to a single argument 
iust that doctrine, we would unqualifledly 

select this class of acoustical phenomena as 

constituting our choicest weapons. 

Indeed, so strongly to our mind does the 
very idea of sympathetic vibration bear against 
sound as a mode of motion, and in favor of 
sound as a substantial force or an immaterial, 
objective entity, that we feel able to show that 
several of its most definite phases constitute 
distinct mechanical demonstrations against 
the former, and in support of the latter posi- 
tion. Let us look at only one or two of these 
physical aspects of sympathetic vibration in 
this article, 

In an issue of Harper's Young People some 
time ago, a popular writer on sound was en- 
deavoring to prove and illustrate the wave- 
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theory by these well-known effects of sympa- 
thetic wibration, and among other things 
which he gave as sober facts, was the fol- 
lowing : 


“The first iron bridge ever built was that at 
Colebrooke Dale, in England. While it was 
building a fiddler came along and said, ‘I can 
fiddle that bridge down.' The workmen, Httle 
alarmed, bade him fiddle away to his heart's 
content. Whereupon the musician tried one 
note after another on his instrument, until he 
hit one in tune with the movement of the 
bridge, and the structure began to quiver so 
perceptibly that the laborers begged him to 
cease and let them alone, which he did ; other- 
wise the structure would surely have fallen." 


This narrative was not only given as a delib- 
erate and serious statement of fact, in eve 
way in harmony with the wave-theory of sound, 
but it has been copied into most of the papers 
of the country for actual truth. Yet as we 
will soon show, a more egregious and self- 
evident absurdity never came from the brain 
or pen of a sane writer. 

Now these extreme sound-theorists, as we 
haveoften shown in the MICROCOSM, take a few 

ins of truth from the science of acoustics,— 
acts which actually occur to our observation, 
—and then proceed to weave out of them 
and into them any amount of ridiculous 
romance, leaving the inference to the unin- 
formed that the most monstrous and far- 
fetched impossibilities must necessarily be 
ac epted as true just because the observed 
facts exist. Let us look at the question of 
sympathetic vibration for a moment in the 
light of the foregoing extract, and try to sift 
from a few grains of truth the self-evident 
absurdities of its teaching. 

It is true and well-known, as just intimated, 
that a note of a given pitch sounded in close 
proximity to a stretched string or other ten- 
sioned body timed in exact unison, will cause 
a response in such unison body, or awaken in 
ita corresponding vibration, but rememberthat 
in every possible case such awakened vibration 
and responding tone can only reach a very 
small fraction of the amplitude or intensity, 
of the vibration and sound which caused then. 
Bear this infallible law in mind, as we shall 
use it presently. 

In numerous places in our former writings 
we have presented considerations against the 
current interpretation of this phenomenon, 
one of which we here repeat with some elabor- 
ation. To show the fallacy of the view of 
wave-theorists, —that sympathetic vibration in 
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a unison string 1s caused by the impact of con- 
secutive air-waves from its fellow,—we have 
only to take two such vibrating strings tuned 
below a sounding pitch,—say that they make 
only six or eight vibrations to the second, so 
as to enable the eye to follow their oscillations 
distinctly to verify their exact synchronism, 
—and then placed them side by side on sepa- 
rate supports with only the free air connecting 
them; aud it matters not how accurately their 
vibrations shall occur in unison, or how vigor- 
ously one of the strings may be excited into 
action, or how closely these strings may ap- 
roximate each other throughout their entire 
ength so they do not touch, yet no motion 
whatever will be excited in the string at rest 
by the yp" air-waves from its vibrating 
"mate. Why? Simply because these atmos- 
pherie pulses are unaccompanied by the cor- 
responding pulses of substantial sound-force, 
fo are the sole cause of sympathetic vibra- 
ion. 

Plainly, if it be simple air-waves sent off 
from the vibrating string, when tensioned to 
the sounding pitch, which cause its unison 
mate to respond into action, then a similar re- 
sponse should occur by similar air waves even 
when no accompanying sound-fo: ce can result. 
This we will demonstrate in a moment by the 
claim of wave-theorists that unison bodies, even 
of one oscillation a second, will exhibit the 
same sympathetic action upon each other as 
will sounding strings. We again assert that 
no wave-theorist can give any sort of reply to 
this proposed experiment of two vibrating 
strings tunedin unison but below the sounding 
pitch. Let any of them try it. 

But in the light of the theory of sound as set 
forth in the Substantial Philosophy, which 
teaches that sound is a substantial but imma- 
terial fc»ce analogous to electric discharges, 
the whole c prend disappears. These pulses 
of substantial sound-force Somes in contact 
with the constituent elements of the sounding 
body potentially in condition by suitable ten- 
sion to respond, will awaken in such sympa 
thetic body its latent sound-force by successive 
impacts tillits vibrations become visible and 
its own sound becomes audible. 

According to such substantial view of sound 
this peculiar form of force is not generated or 
liberated from the force-element of nature by 
every vibratory or oscillatory material body, 
nor is the same intensity of sound produced by 
all bodies of a given superficial area even under 
exactly similar rapidity of vibration and am- 
plitude of swing, though sending off the same 
air-waves precisely, as so frequently shown in 
the MicrocosM, thus conclusively proving that 
sound in no possible sense depends upon air- 
waves as it cause. 

Indeed, we here make the prediction, though 
we have not tried the experiment, that a per- 
fectly rigid piece of metal, an inch or more 
wide, may be made to vibrate bodily, by suita- 
ble machinery with an amplitude of a quarter 
of an inch, but without any disturbance of the 
cohesive force among its particles, even to forty 
vibrations a second (E. of the double bass) 
wi hout producing the slightest tone, though 
its atmospheric pulses sent off will ex a 
hundred fold those of that most powerful in- 
strument of the orchestra. We are ready to 
show how such experiment can easily be tried 
if any physicist, having a few spare dollars, 
wishes to help explode the wave-theory. 

As intimated before, it takes a certain ra- 
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pidity of vibration, or succession of oscillations 
per second of a body having the suitable sonor- 
ous property as well as suitable action amon 
its particles and corresponding disturbance o 
its substantial cohesive force, to liberate the 
substantial form of force we call sound, and 
which in turn is capable of pesci the ob- 
jective sympathetic effect of visible vibration 
in a unison chord and the subjective sensation 
of sound in its action upon our auditory nerves. 
This subjective effect of a sonorous pulse is its 
secondary meuning according to the very first 
questions and answers given in our Text-book 
on Sound." 

Thus the substantial force of sound, as a real 
entity and by its real contact, analogous to the 
action of substantial electricity, produces both 
its objective efTect on the string and its sub- 
jective effect on our nerves. And it is no 
more à mystery why a slow vibration does not 
liberate this force, than why & slow rotation 
of the dynamo cylinder of magnets does not 
generate electricity. In this latter case the 
rotation has to be sufficiently rapid to cause 
the magnetic poles to pass swiftly enough b 
each other in opposition to their attraction, fo 
rupture their magnetic force and thus trans- 
form it into electricity. This, for the first 
time, as we believe in the history of dynamo- 
electricity, though incidentally confronted, ex- 
plains how this force is generated by means of 
the dvnamo-machine. That is to say, electric 
force is but magnetic force ruptured and disin- 
tegrated by dynamically and abruptly tearing 
the magnets away from their sympathetic re- 
lation to each other; while magnetism pro- 
duced by electric currents in the iron or steel 
is but the reconversion of the electric into the 
magnetic form of force. 

o deny this substantial view of sound as 
here presented, on the plea that we do not see 
how it is possible for an immaterial substance, 
as sound-force is claimed to be, to move a ma- 
terial body into sympathetic vibration, is to 
shut our eyes to the analogous and well-known 
fact that the substantial but immaterial mag- 
netic force, radiating from a magnet, will seize 
a piece of iron and lift it bodily even in opposi- 
tion to the counteracting force of vity. 
And it is no more mysterious that this su 
stantial sound-force should act most sensibl 
only on another sounding body in unison wit 
its pulsations, than that magnetic-force should 
act most sensibly only on iron or other forms 
of metai most nearly tuned, so to speak, in 
magnetic unison with the actuating force of 
the magnet. 

Thus we have in nature and in the mechanic 
arts, right at our finger-ends, a complete ana- 
logue of the action of sound as a substantial 
force and without any possibility of air-waves 
in the premises, as here illustrated, by the ar- 
tion of a magnet on a body tuned magneticaliy 
in sympathetic relation to it. 

This fact, taken in connection with the dem- 
onstration jest pointed out, that no action 
will be produced on a unison string by the vi- 
bration of its mate if both are below the sound- 
ing tension, ought to convince the most slug- 
gish intellect that has received an elementary 
training in physical science, that air-waves 
have nothing whatever to do with causing 
sympathetic vibration. It will be inexcusable 
on the part of our college professors, after their 
attention shall have been called to this argu- 
ment, should they neglect for a single week 
the experiment here pointed out of testing two 
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strings tuned in unison below the sounding 
pitch,—say six or eight vibrations a second,— 
thus to test the effects of air-waves pure and 
simple as a cause of sympathetic vibration. 
Do these professors desire to correct 
scientific conclusions? If so, let them try this 
experiment; otherwi-e let them burn this paper 
and try to suppress the MICROCOSM. 

We nowcome to the fact intimated a moment 
ago, that wave-theorists have no right to re- 
pus our test of unison-strings at a low vi- 

rational number on the ground that they will 
not produce tone; for they themselves actually 
tell us that one clock-pendulum will be started 
into oscillation from a state of rest by the air- 
waves sent off from another clock-pendulum 
in close proximity and of the same rapidity of 
oscillation. The authoritative writer in Har- 
per's Young People just quoted, gives this view 
about as it is usually laid down in our text- 
books on acoustical science. He says: 


„When two clocks whose pendulums have 
the same range of vibration are in the same 
room, and the clock doors are open, if the pend- 
ulum of one is set in motion the pendulum of 
the other will also move. This is the reason: 
every time the pendulum of the clock vibrates 
it sends à puff of air in the direction of the 
pendulum of the second clock, and these puffs, 
continued regularly, set the pendulum of the 
second clock going." 


How many innocent minds all over this 
country have been cer into accepting the 
wave-theory of sound by this stupid bosh about 
& clock-pendulum sending off ** puffs of air" to 
start another clock-pendulum in oscillations? 
Yet in the face of this high authority, Prof. 
Tyndall, in his ** Lectures on Sound," declares 
that the pendulum of a clock moves so slug- 
gishly that no condensed pulse or ** puff of air" 
can be driven away from it, because the air- 
particles in front have time to slide out of the 
way and take their place behind the pendulum 
without being condensed. Prof. Helmholtz 
and, infact, all leading physicists concurexactly 
with this view. Yet, after such a common- 
sense statement as this, it is a suggestive fact 
for the probable correctness of this consistent 
wave-theory that Prof. ers himself in the 
very same book repeats this identical mother- 
goose fiction as a veritable fact in favor of the 
wave-theory as last quoted from Harper's 
Young People, namely, that one pendulum will 
actually set another of the same length into 
vibration if placed in close proximity. 

Thus, how beautifully the wave-theory hangs 
together in the hands of these master me- 
chanics and world-renowned physicists! The 

ndulum, they say, can not condense the air 
in front of it, or send off a pulse on account 
of the slowness of its motion; yet it will start 
another pendulum into motion by means of the 
puffs of air" or condensed waves it drives 
against it! 

Now we assert, as we did of the two unison 
strings tuned below the sounding tension, that 
there is not one word of truth in this whole 
fable of one pendulum starting or stirring an- 
other, however near together they may be 
placed, so long as they are attached to separate 
supports with nothing but the free air connect- 
inf the light of this analysis, h poste 

n ight of this analysis, how pre rous 
must appear to the reader the story of the fid- 
dler once on a time producing a ic amo 
the workmen who were building the first iron 
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bridge across a river in England! If any Eng- 
lish mechanic ever became alarmed by the pos- 
sibility of a fiddler disturbing such a structure 
as here described, he must have been a distant 
relative or a warm adherent of Prof. Tyndall. 

Now it so happens that these eminent physi- 
cists who deal in such illustrations as sympa- 
thetically destroying an iron bridge by produc- 
ing a certain tone on the violin, have never 
taken the trouble to think or they would know 
that to produce an ee vibration 
whatever, the entire bridge must be tensioned 
in unison with some tone possible to be made 
on the violin. To be thus tensioned it must 
be approximately of the same length and 
weight as the string itself, or otherwise no 
unison could exist between such bridge and 
one of these violin strings. The impossibility 
of tuning a bridge built across a river—several 
hundred feet long and weighing many tons— 
in unison with one of the strings of a violin, 
needs only to be hinted at to a man of ordinary 
intelligence to ex the absurdity of the idea. 
Itisonapar withthealmostsimilarly grotesque 
view as given by Helmholtz, Tyndall and all 
the other high authorities in acoustics, that the 
so-called Corti microscopic rods in the inner 
ear—only the one-three hundreths of an inch 
in length — vibrate by unisonant sympathy 
with every string of a seven-octave piano, in- 
cluding its bass wire chords four orfive feet in 
length, and by which we are enabled to dis- 
tinguish their different tones. The utter im- 
possibility of such results we fully exposed in 
the ** Problem of Human Life," and thus dem- 
onstrated in several different ways the mon- 
strous fallacy of tympanic vibration as the 
means by which we hear sound. 

But here we reach the culmination; foreven 
if the bridge in this Harper- Young-Folka fable 
had been so small as to be capable of unisonant 
tension in sympathy with a fiddle-string, still 
its sympathetic vibration, at a distance of a 
foot from the fiddle, in response to the loudest 
possible tone the musician could have produced, 
would probably not have been more than one- 
hundreth part the amplitude or width of swing 
produced in the actuating chord itself. What 
prodigious nonsense, then, to suppose that 
such an infinitesimal fraction of the actuating 
tremor of a phe repeat | as reproduced in sym- 
pathetic vibration could have been capable of 
destroying an iron bridge substantially built 
over a river! Query: If the one-hundreth 

of a fiddle-string's vibration would be suf- 
cient to destroy this bridge, why does not a 
hundred times as much vibration of the string 
itself destroy the fiddle and disintegrate the 
fiddler? The echo of the fiddle-string answers 


—“ Why?" 
—— 9—— — 
PRIZE ESSAY. No. 11. 
Moons and Cosmogony. 
BY DR. J. F. LUKENS. 


Whereas, much speculation and difference 
of opinion appears to exist relative to moon- 

tency, and poor Cynthia is about denied all 
ker whilom reputed power of curling up 
shingles and pulling out fence posts; there- 
fore, I have come to her aid to show that she, 
or she in conjunction with her putative sisters, 
may, in times past, have been very needful 
functionaries in giving some final touchings 
and finishings to this little earth we inhabit. 

Prof. Bell, of England, is of the opinion that 
our present moon at one time revolved im 
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about the one-sixth t of her present dis- 
tance from the earth, And perforce of in- 
creased attraction as the squares of distance 
diminish, would raise tides near six hundred 
feet high, sufficient to inundate about all the 
present dry land; and that the flowing and 
ebbing of such tides formed and deposited the 
beds and strata of sand and gravel found on or 
beneath the surface of all parts of the globe 
yettrod by civilization. We find marine shells 
in the hills and mountains; pretty good evi- 
dence that old ocean has been there. 


The foregoing would seem reasonable and 
subservient to the accomplishment of the 
work if we had some good plan to make Luna 
"git out” and become peaceable when she 
had agitated the waters long enough; but 
unfortunately forthe hypothesis we have none; 
while, on the cont , the tendency of the 
secondary planets is towards their superiors; 
into which they are destined, no doubt, eventu- 
ally to fall. 

With all deference to Prof. Bell, we think 
his hypothesis will have to be abandoned and 
some other brought into uisition to make 
the waters work awhile and then relapse to 
their present status. The whole difficulty is 
easily solved, by supposing the earth to have 
had one or more other moons with orbits in- 
side that of our present moon, and by their 

roximity to the earth, raise tides adequate 
or all the water work of which we have evi- 
dence in and on the earth,—which is no pre- 
posterous supposition—other planets have 
plurality of moons. 

Some may naturally inquire what has be- 
come of these hypothetical, and now, lost 
moons. Ihavein mind a very useful place for 
them; let them fall to the earth in fine pieces; 
when the tides they had raised would cease, 
and the earth become fit for vegetables and 
dry-land animals, 

Should any one think this vague or wild 
supposing, I refer him to the thing itself going 
on at the present time on a small scale; I refer 
to the falling of meteoric stones.  Astron- 
omers say meteors are the fragments of a 
planet or planets in space within the earth's 
influence. Fragmentsof a planet demonstrate 
& planet was. No one knows how large a 
planet, or how many, or when the fragments 
were made, or when they commenced coming, 
or whether they may not, in the long past, 
have been coming more copiously than at 
present. 

These supposed pianete (moons), few or 
many, large or small, as the case may have 
been, I will N to have been composed of 
clay and boulders, as we have them here, 
which on striking the earth's atmosphere 
would n and shower down nicely 
over the gravel as we find at the present day; 
conforming to the shape of the underlying 
gravel; conclusive evidence that it has been 
showered down, or got on some way without 
disturbing the gravel. 

We don't think that all portions of the earth 
have yet had the benefit of moon sprinklings ; 
for instance, the sandy deserts of Asia, Africa 
and Oceanica. If these sandy deserts were 
covered over & few feet thick with clay it 
would scon be growing vegetation and the 
sand beneath filled with water, all for the sup- 
port of animal life. 

No doubt but our fertile country would have 
been a barren waste, were it not for the clay, 
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and organic matter produced since the clay 
was in place. 

Geologists say there was a time when this 
earth was primitive rock, in a molten state; 
which eventually cooled down and hardened; 
and that clay is made by the attrition of this 
rock by the action of water and atmosphere; 
if so, it could not have been made in its pres- 
ent position without disturbing the gravel; 
then some plan to make it and how to get it 
to place, become posing questions not answered 
by the Geologie: But if we have the clay in 
pones revolving round the earth, pulling up 
uigh tides and manufacturing and putting the 
gravel in place, and then immolate themselves 
on the scenes of their labors, the tides they 
had raised would cease, the land become fit for 
vegetable and animal life: then the hypothesis 
becomes reasonable and possible without vio- 
lating any law of matter. 

Again, what could bring ‘fragments of 

lanets in space within the earth's influence?" 
Vast one natural cause, and that would be to 
lose their equilibrium and fall to the earth, 
which would break up a planet of clay into fine 
powder. 

Had Luna been cavorting round within forty 
thousand miles of the earth for a few thousand 
years, she would probably have done the work 
attributed to her; had she then skipped out to 
her present domain, she would have left the 
whole earth a sandy desert, similar to Sahara 
or Cobi. Some other moon or moons would 
have done the work equally well, and could 
have been utilized to a better purpose than 
being driven two hundred thousand miles 
away, contrary to reason and natural law. 

The nebular hypothesis of Laplace supposes 
the solar system to have been a nebula (sub- 
stantial pope occupying the expanse in- 
side the orbit of Neptune, perhaps, which, 
gradually cooling and contracting in accord- 
ance with natural laws, threw off rings," etc. 
Idemurto this throwing-off process for planets, 
because it is contrary to natural law, reason, 
or necessity. 

The law of atoms is that each atom has a 
substantial attraction for every other atom in 
the universe, but a special attraction for ita 
next neighbor; if by any chance two or more 
atoms should come in contact, a nucleus, an 
embryo planet would be forming, with a con- 
tinually increasing attraction to all others in 
its vicinity. Suppose again, that numerous 
nuclei should synchronously begin to form and 
gather up the nebula into planets; the one at 
or near the centre of the material would have 
advantage over any others and be a sun, hold- 
ing the others in control; while those at con- 
siderable distances might acquire sufficient 
stability to maintain their self-hood for a long 
time and be able to hold moons in control. 

We are ofthe opinion that none of the moons 
or planets ever get away from their superiors, 
excepting in their periodic eccentricities, in 
which case they always return atthe proper 
time; but on the contrary, all have an unceus- 
ing disposition to go to their superiors, which 
trip they are all destined to start on, the in- 
stant their centrifugal force fails to counter- 
vail the substantial centripetal power pulling 
them to a common centre. 

West Mansfield, O. 
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Do not forget your friends at a distance, but send 
us their names on a postal card, so we can send them 
2 ee copies of the Microcosm, which we will 
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HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 
Does Darwinian Evolution Account for Them? 
BY THE EDITOR. 


A person who observes and reflects as he 
through life can scarcely avoid aston- 
ishment at the *housand and one curious in- 
stincts and habits of animals of different species, 
every where exhibited throughout nature. We 
shall name only a few specimens of remarka- 
ble singularity in this article, reverting to the 
subject again in a subsequent number of the 
MICROCOSM. 

A traveler in Sumatra, for example, found a 
species of very long-tailed monkeys, which 
employed their extraordinary caudal append- 
ages for the purposes of crab-fishing. There 
existed along the sandy coast of that island a 
species of edible crab, which burrowed in per- 
pendicular holes in the sand as a retreat for 
safety when disturbed in their sun-baths. One 
of those monkeys, from the adjacent woods, 
becoming hungry, would sally forth crabbing 
along the beach. If he could succeed in creep- 
ing slyly por a sleeping crab before it had 
time to find its burrow, his dinner would be 
provided, but in nearly every case the wiley 
crustacean, sleeping with one eye open, would 
be too quick for his monkeyship and be safely 
ensconsed in a hole too small and too deep for 
one of the monkey's arms. 

But with an in 2 worthy of his Dar- 
winian terity, his it, as often observed 
by travelers, is to thrust his long and prehensile 
tail down into the hole till d means of its sen- 
sitive touch it finds one of the crab's open for- 
ceps and places the tip of the tail directly be- 
tween the jaws. This always proves too great 
& temptation for the crab notto take advan 
of and fasten upon in dead earnest. Notwith- 
standing the intense pain produced by this 
vigorous closing of the forceps, the monkey 
heroically bears it and with all the fortitude 
which a philosophical instinct and an empty 
stomach will inspire, though at the same time 

ving ventto the most pitiful groans and agon- 
izing contortions which no doubt serve to inspire 
the crab with the utmost confldence that he 
has got his monkeyship secure enough. All 
this while the writhing monkey is patiently 
but gently rip met drawing the crab toward 
daylight, till finally, by a sudden twitch of his 
tail, he lands the astonished victim before it 
has time to come to its senses sufficient to 
realize the ingenuity of the fatal trick. 

But ingenious as this appears to be, it does 
not exhibit the mechanical skill and calcula- 
tion evinced by the South American bridge 
constructing tribe of monkeys, which have so 
often astonished travelers, where a string of 
eight or ten monkeys suspended from the limb 
of a tree will cling to each other's hands and 
feet and then work up a pendulous motion till 
the lower one can reach the accurately calcu- 
lated limb of another tree on the opposite bank 
of the stream, thus forming a safe bridge for a 
whole troop to over oneatatime. After 
all have thus landed safely on the opposite 
bank, the first one of the original string, letting 

œ his hold, will become the lower one of the 
inverted string and will make his way up his 
fellows to the limb above, followed in succes- 
sion by the others. 

This, perhaps, is one of the most ingenious 
habits of all the monkey tribes, and is relied 
upon by evolutionists with me confidence as 
& strong inferential proof that the monkey, in 
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the scale of development, was not very far be- 
low the more inferior tribes of men. ut this 
inference, plausible as it appears, is not very 
cogent, since tribes vastly lower than the 
monkey, as evolution t es, show skill and 
wonderful instinct which throw these monkey 
tricks entirely into the shade. 

As an illustration, take the wonderful exhibi- 
tion reported from the upper waters of the Mis- 
souri River, of a species of water snake known 
as “fishers.” This snake is provided with a 
sharp, forked, bony hook at the end of its long 
and slender tail, which it uses for catching 
fish. But the most surprising feature of this 
combined fish and snake story is, that the in- 
genious reptile often positively baits this hook 
on the end of his tail by attaching a grasshop- 
per or other insect to its prongs in true fisher- 
man style, and then lies motionless upon a 
floating log with the end of his tail slowly 
ee neath the water's surface, till a 

ing fish seizes the bait, and by a sudden 
witch of the snake's tail, fish and all is whip- 
ped into his mouth. 

It is also 2 by those who claim to 
have observed its habits, that this fishin 
snake sometimes hooks a fish too big to land, 
or even to swallow if landed, when other 
snakes of the tribe will come to its assistance, 
and by coiling their tails around the game will 
jointly pull it upon the 1 If, after an appa- 
rent war-council, it shall prove too large to 
devour, it is unhooked and allowed to return 
to its native element. 

Now, this story would almost seem incredible, 
had we not, at least, partially corroborative evi- 
dence in the habits of other animals. A pet 
fox, for example, which we knew of when a 
boy, would crumble a piece of bread given to 
it and scatter it all around the door of his ken- 
nel to attract chickens, and then would lie ap- 
parently asleep till à chicken would venture 
near enough to be caught. 

But the great problem of the fishing snake, 
so positively described by Dakota investiga- 
tors, is the unmistakable design and adapta- 
tion of the forked, bony hook on the tip of its 
tail, to the sole purpose of catching fish and of 
holding bait for that object. Evolution, which, 
according to Darwin, only acts by infinitesi- 
mally slow pU of development, each varia- 
tion, however slight, being of use to its posses- 
sor, can never explain the ingenious develo 
ment of this hook by slow stages, which could 
have been of no possible value to thesnake till 
sufficiently evolved to hold a fish. We preferto 
believe that this snake, with its fish-hook tail as 
well as its marvelous instinct for baiting the 
same, if the story betrue, was the special work 
of a designing and intelligent creative wil. 
No wonder that the devil assumed the form of 
a serpent, as the most subtle of all the beasts 
of the fleld, when he played his ingenious, 
though disingenious, trick on our good mother 
Eve, that is, if the scripture account is to be 
taken literally. 

We believe, however, that we can discount 
even the strange narratives here recorded, in 
the habits and instincts of a certain lizard, 
called by the natives a swift, which came un- 
der our own observation, when a buy, in Steu- 
ben County, in this State. While hunting for 
squirrels in the bushes, and when sitting quietly 
on the ground, we observed one of these 
bluish-green little reptiles, about five inches 
to come toward us over the leaves, flitting 


long, 
hi and thither with a rapidity of move- 
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ment that was surprising, and which wonder- 
ful celerity of motion evidently gives it the 
name it bears. 

With our natural curiosity for the wonders 
of animal instinct, we watched this little crea- 
ture's singular antics for some minutes, till 
it occurred to us, if its movements were so 
swift in its normal occupation, what must 
mer be in velocity if frightened, and if it were 
made to run for its life? With this thought 
we gave a sudden spring and simultaneous 
shout, and to our amazement it dropped about 
an inch of its tail, as an evident ruse to prevent 
our pursuit, and darted away like an arrow 
shot from a bow. 

This section of its tail which was about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter at the body end, 
E esum and wriggled with the same dexterity 
of movement that the whole lizard had ex- 
hibited before, and kept it up incessantly for 
more than a minute, when it suddenly subsided 
into quiescence. 

Having at once sus the nature and 
object of the trick we lost no time in examin- 
ing the stump of this tail-section of the lizard 
which showed life all the time, and though it 
appeared bloody like raw flesh as if it had been 
squarely severed with a knife, still to the touch 
it was smooth, dry and even glossy ! 

Leaving it, however, for a short distance, and 
hiding ourself in order to watch the denoue- 
ment, we had not waited long till the same 
tail-less lizard returned, cautiously reconnoiter- 
ing the situation for its lost property, when it 
at last approached the missing-link, and as 
suddenly as the springing of a trap the two 
parts flew together and the reconstructed rep- 
tile went on its way apparently as sound and 
able bodied as before. 

May we not add that wonderful as are the 
strange habits and instincts of certain animals 
narrated in Darwin's Origin of Species,” he 
relates nothing at all equal to this ** Swift" in- 
cident, for which we can positively vouch from 
personal observation and memory, though it 
occurred more than fifty years ago. 

What less, we ask, than special miraculous 
creation, by inflnite wisdom, could have im- 

lanted this instinct and capacity in an animal 

or the separation of its own ly to serve the 
struggle for life, and then the instinctive co- 
Hager of both parts again to coalesce after 
the dangeris over? Surely the law of evolu- 
tion by natural selection, as repeatedly defined 
by Darwin, could not have led to it, for as be- 
fore remarked, such evolution, he says, **acts 
by slight successive variations," all tending to 
the final organic improvement of the creature, 
and each variation, however slight, for the 
benefit of the organism under its environment. 
(See Problem of Human Life,” chapters 8, 9, 
10 and 11.) 

In the name of reason, how could “natural 
selection and survival of the fittest” have saved 
up these slight successive variations in this 
species of lizard with a view to its final ability 
to drop its tail in case of danger, and then re- 
store it sgain at leisure, when not one of such 
incipiental variations would have been of the 
least benefit to its possessor till the entire tail- 
dropping process had been completed ? 

Darwin, if asked, would have been obliged 
to admit this tail-dropping lizard to have been 
one of the “few forms” which, as his theory 
assumed, required the intervention of a per- 
sonal and intelligent Creator. Is it possible 
that he had never heard of this lizard ! Or is 
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it not more likely that he knew of it, but pre- 
ferred not to introduce a species so puzzling, 
and with the development of which he knew 
his law of **natural selection and survival of 
the fittest" could have had nothing to do? 

There are many other exhibitions of mar- 
velous instinctin lower animals which we could 
name, equally inexplicable by this so-called 
law, and agra requiring intelligent creative 
power for their development and adaptation to 
the uses they serve in the animal economy. 
Take one more instance of our own early dis- 
coveries involving the strange combination of 
instincts in two co-operating species which we 
have never seen referred to in any work on 
natural history. 

It is the remarkable habit and association of 
a certain species of large humming-beetle, 
popularly known as the ‘‘tumble-bug,’’ whose 
chief aim in life seems to be to constructa ball, 
about three-fourths of aninch in diameter, out 
of almost any animal manure, and then in the 
early evening to roll it for dear life along any 
smooth roadway it may happen to find with- 
out any apparent or definite destination in 
view. 

Curiosity once prom us to test the men- 
tal capability and working of this strange ani- 
mal; so we pushed it away from its ball, finally 
turning it upon its back, when precisely like 
the opossum, it at once stiffened its legs and 
feigned death as an evident inducement to be 
let alone by the intruder. Further to facilitate 
this deception, we observed aswarm of minute 
and delicate yellow parasites 5 
than the period point at the end of this sen- 
tence, sallying forth from under the secret 
folds of the beetle's shell, covering its entire 
body as with a sort of decayed inildew. These 
tiny insects, true to the part they had to play 
in the drama of deception, busied themselves 
apparently in devouring the carcass of the 
dead beetle, till finally, after all had been silent 
for a while and the **tumble-bug" had thus 
been led to suppose that the intruder, whoever 
he might be, had passed on, a shake of its 
legs gave the preconcerted signal, when, as if 
by magic, every parasite had sought the hid- 
ing place from which it came, and the beetle 
proceeded to right his ponderous body and 
again rearits hind-parts inst the ball in his 
process of tumbling as before. 

The query with us has ever since been : are 
these minute insects employed in mental co- 
operation with the wishes of the beetle, and 
do they by instinctive concert act their part in 
the deception described, or are they mere para- 
sites indiginous to that species of beetle, 
which are caused first to sally forth from their 
retreat by 8 e the beetle 
emits when the opossum- act ins on Lien 
to deceive the parasites? And second, is their 
sudden disappearance at the first sign of life on 
the part of the beetle, caused by another kind of 
emitted odor which frightens them into retire- 
ment? This is & problem which some philo- 
sophical entomologist would do well to inves- 
tigate and solve, if it can be done. 

he observation we have last described can 
be made in any farming part of the country, 
by any one curious to verify our statement. 
One thing is sure, that whatever co-operation 
exists between the beetle and its assistant 
parasites, this entire combination scheme of 
deception, in the struggle for existence, is 
much more naturally and easily explained as 
the work of intelligent creation and adaptation 
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of means to ends than on the basis of blind 
and unintelligent natural laws. 
———— — 
A Question in Relation to Longitude and Time. 
BY PROF. J. A. TIMMONS. 

Suppose it is ten A. M. on Saturday, May 18th, 
at Fort Dodge, Kansas, in west longitude say 
99° 45' 45°, what day, and what hour of the 
day, is itat Madras, India, in east longitude 809 
14 15", which is at once 180° east and 180° west 
of Fort Dodge? If we count eastwardly, the 
time at Madras is twelve hours faster, that is, 
ten o'clock Saturday night; if we count west- 
wardly, the time at Madras is twelve hours 
slower, that is, ten o'clock Friday night; but 
at the same place it can not be both nights at 
once; which night is it in reality, Saturday or 
Friday? A place 69° east of another place is 
four hours faster; one 60* west of it is four 
hours slower; at 120° east it is eight hours 
faster, at 120^ west it is eight hours slower; 
likewise at 180° east it ought to be twelve 
hours faster, and 180° west it ought to betwelve 
hours slower; but this will maketwo different 
times at the same place, which can not be; 
which time is the right one, and what explana- 
tion does the international date line throw on 
the matter? 

St. Mary’s, Ky. 

— eo — 
The Real or Substantial inthe Forces of Nature 
und in the Sp:ritual World. 


BY J. W. LOWBER, PH. D., LL.D. 
NUMBER II. 


The following articles are a condensation of 
& chapter in the author's new book, ‘‘The 
Struggles and Triumphs of the Truth." 

I will now direct your attention to the argu- 
ment from analogy. It amounts almost to 
demonstration. The word analogy is derived 
from the Greek ana equally, and logos speech 
or reason. It denotes a parallelism between 
things which, in some respects, differ. When 
the difference is small, and the resemblance 
very great, the argument from analogy ap- 

roaches the strength of a valid induction. 

his method of reasoning is very impressive, 
and its value is universal y acknowledged. 
** Butler's Analogy,” one of the greatest works 
in the English language, is a demonstration 
of this fact. 

God has given man at least five senses by 
which to become acquainted with things ex- 
ternal. So one of these senses should be 
studied without direct analogical reference to 
the others. In every case it is necessary to 
distinguish between sensation itself and the 
object which excites the sensation. Some 
writers have been very reckless along this line 
and have not given proper attention to defini- 
tion. The organ of smell and the smell of a 
rose are different things. The act of inhaling 
the odor is not synonymous with the odor in- 
haled. The act of smell, apart from certain 

hysiological questions connected with it, is 
Tuniliar toall. The character of odor itself is 
not so well understood. It is admitted by all 
to be a kind of effluvium emanating from the 
odorous body, and coming in contact with the 
nervous organism. Dr. Carpenter claims that 
odor consists of particles of extreme minute- 
ness, dissolved in the air, and mostly volatile ; 
yet he admits that the most delicate experi- 
ments nave failed to discover any diminution 
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of weight in musk and other suuilar substances 
by the odorous emissions, But whatever these 
odorous emissions may be, it is admitted by 
the mast eminent scientific authorities that 
they are substantial objects of smell, which is 
a refined modification of touch. The atmosphere 
is only the vehicle by which the object is 
brought in contact with the olfactory nerve. 

The principal characteristics of the sense of 
smell are also common to those of taste. God 
has given man the organ of taste, and some- 
thing substantial to satisfy the demands of 
this organ. The vapid substances, which are 
emitted from the body, are brought in contact 
with the nervous organism and excite the 
sense of taste. It would not be possible to 
satisfy taste with anything unsubstantial. We 
expect the substantial in this life and in the 
life to come. 

Many of the characteristics of smell, taste 
and touch also belong to hearing and seeing. 
All the senses are, in fact, a modification of 
touch. In seeing and hearing, as in taste and 
smell, it is universally acknowledged that the 
objects which excite these sensations are sub- 
stantial. Ifthatbe true, why is there not also 
something real in light and cound, which are 
likewise objects of sensation? As all are 
modifications of touch, if part are substantial, 
it does ap to me that analogy requires us 
toconclude that the others are also substantial. 
The experiments of Tyndall and other ph 
cists prove to my mind that there is something 
real in the forces of nature. In fact, (here ean 
be no motion without something to move. 

Fort Worth, Texas. 
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PRIZE ESSAY, No. 12. 

The Primordal Fountain of Force. 
BY REV. J. J. SMITH, D. D. 


Force, which is so essential to all the pro- 
cesses of nature and which is so manifest to 
our senses, and so protean and universal in its 
operations, is, nevertheless, in many respects, a 
very great mystery. How little we know about 
electricity, save its marvelous manifestations, 
or even of gravitation that is so constantly 
under our every day’s observation, or any 
other of its various forms. It is known, how- 
ever, to be an imponderable, indestructible, 
immaterial, ever present, and energetic 
substance, or in other words, a substantial 
active entity. Hence it is in no sense a prop- 
erty of matter, for matter is inert. There 
is," says Faraday, ‘‘one wonderful condition 
of matter, perhaps its only true indication; 
namely, inertia." Besides, if force were a 
property of matter, every particle of matter 
would possess it. But that it does not, is evi- 
dent, from the fact that, if all matter were 
annihilated but one atom, that atom, as a 
matter of course, would not possess gravity or 
any other force. 

in, all forces being immaterial and con- 
sequently unlike matter in every respect, how 
could force, essentially, belong to it, or origi- 
nate from it? Could the material be father to 
the immaterial? Furthermore, that the vis 
viva, one of the forces is not a property of 
matter, but that it is essentially different is 
manifest in this, that at the moment of death, 
although the physical still remains, and even 
organization for a time, the vital force departs, 
and absolute inertia takes its place. 

In addition to this, force is vastly superior 
to matter. Although invisible, it is, neverthe- 
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less, one of the most unmistakable and pro- 
nounced substantial primary entities in the 
universe. Itis the great organizer of matter, 
and is every where and constantly controlling 
it, from the invisible molecule up to the 
mightiest orbs of heaven. Now, it is plain 
that if matter originated this force, the less 
. has produced the greater; or, if force in any 
sense is a property of matter, it follows that 
an element or adjunct, is superior to the body 
itself, which is absurd. This superiority of 
force to matter is still more apparent in its 
higher forms. It is utterly incredible that the 
vital, mental, and spiritual forces should be 
matter-born, when their properties are so dia- 
metrically opposite. The difference between 
mind and matter is vital and radical. 

Nor is force, as claimed by some, a mode of 
motion. All motion must be the result of 
force. They necessarily sustain to each other 
the relation of cause and effect. But if force 
were motion, it would follow that force pro- 
duced itself, and also that they were both one. 
The idea of self-production, however, is too 
absurd for consideration. Nor can that one- 
ness be entertained. Motion is often transi- 
tory, as when a moving body comes to rest, 
and, therefore, it is not an entity. But force 
is abiding. Although it may in many cases 
seem to be lost or dissipated, 1t is only because 
we fail to trace it. Furthermore, force often 
antagonizes, resists, and thereby destroys mo- 
tion. But in such cases, if force be a mode of 
motion, it destroys itself. As this can not be 
admitted, it necessarily follows that force is 
not itself a mode of motion. 

There is, however, as we believe, a grand and 

hilosophical solution of this problem which 
is reached by referring all force wholly to the 
Divine Being as a direct emanation from his 
own VIR Sig energy: and as the express 
purpose of His will. There must be in the 
very nature of things, a primary and abiding 
cause of all phenomena. This view is essential 
to a philosophical scientific basis of thought. 
Even Mr. Spencer writes: ** By the very con- 
ditions of thought we are prevented from 
knowing anything but relative being ; yet, by 
these very conditions of thought, an indefinite 
consciousness of Absolute Being is necessi- 
tated." Hence, while denying the possibility 
of knowing the Absolute Being, he is at the 
same time compelled to admit the universal 
consciousness of such a reality as the most im- 

rtant and certain of all philosophical truths. 
ence, whileforce under the forms of gravita- 
tion, chemical affinity, heat, light, electricity, 
together with the vital and mental, is mul- 
titudinous in its manifestations, it must have 
its origin in God. And this idea is strongly 
reinforced by the remarkable unity that ob- 
tairs among these various forms of force, as is 
proven by whatis called the correllation and 
conservation of forces, as when heat is con- 
verted into light, or into electricity, or into 
magnetism, or chemical affinity; just as elec- 
tricity can generate heat, light, magnetism, 
etc. A great portion of our muscles contract 
and relax in obedience to our wills, thereby 
roving that even the mental force can be, and 
d in every such instance, actually converted 
into the physical. This at once prepares the 
way to refer all force back to an intelligent 
vil orce as a philosophical necessity. 

* If we havetraced one force," says Wallace, 
„however minute, to an origin in our own 
will, while we have no knowledge of any other 
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primary cause of force, it does not seem an 
improbable conclusion that all force may be 
will force, and thus the whole universe is not 
only dependent on, but actually is the will of 
higher intelligences, or of à Supreme Intelli- 
gence," (Natural Selection, p. 368.) 

Besides, there is such a wonderful display of 
intelligent and beneflcent designs throughout 
nature, as to demand, as a scientific necessity, 
a final cause in an intelligent Personality di- 
recting and controlling their complicated oper- 
ations. Surely the force or forces which pro- 
duce intelligence, as in man, must necessarily 
be endowed with or directed by intelligence. 
Even if we could resolve those forces into ma- 
terial agencies, and it could be shown that 
these laws could be expressed in mathematical 
formulz; the necessity of seeking their origin 
in an essential and all-wise Being would still 
exist. The truth is, all investigations of dy- 
namics tend more and more to prove that all 
conditioned and relative forces have their 
origin and unity in the energy of a Creator, 
who ** upholdet 1 all things by the word of his 


“ Science,” says the Duke of Argyll, “ in the 
modern doctrine of the conservation of energy, 
und the controvertibility of forces, is al y 
getting something like a firm hold of the idea, 
that all kinds of forces are but forms or mani- 
festations of some one central force issuing 
from some one fountain-head of power 
And even if we can not certainly identify force 
in all its forms with direct energies of one 
omnipotent and all-prevading Will, it is, at 
least, in the highest degree unphilosophical to 
assume the contrary—to speak or to think as 
if all the forces of nature were either inde- 
pendent of, or separate from the Creator's 
power.” (The Reign of Law, p. 122.) 

Thus modern science has discovered a philo- 
sophical necessity of approaching the grand 
standpoint of revelation, and is al en- 
throning Omnipotency as the final cause of all 
things. What Paul said eighteen hundred 
years ago about the fountain of unseen power 
or forces in nature, is now discovered to have 
been a most wonderful revelation. ‘The in- 
visible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even His eternal power 
and God-head." Here the invisible things are 
designated as eternal power, which is clearly 
seen in and through the material; and also 
that this power or force centresin God. There 
is evidence in the foregoing of an approaching 
harmony between science and revelation upon 
this great central truth, that is destined, as we 
believe, in the near future, to overturn the 
very foundations of atheistic materialism. 
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PRIZE ESSAY, No. 13. 
Light as a Substantial Entity. 
BY D. JAMES. 

Homer, Isaiah, Solomon, David and Job 
spoke of light as a thing. Milton said, Hail! 
holy light, offspring of heaven, first born." 
Newton regarded light as a substance, until 
misled by the undulatory theory of sound. 
Dr. Hall having anuihilated this theory, Sir 
Isaac will have to be classed with those t 
men, above named, who looked upon light as 
an objective thing, as it has always been re- 
gardod by the common sense of the world. 

According to tlie undulatory theory, light is 
not a thing per se, but only a sensation pro- 
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duced, through the eye, by the motion of a 
subtle substance, called ether, pervading all 
8 . Insome way, this ether is agitated by 
the sun; the agitation is transferred or com- 
municated to the optic nerve; and the mental 
impression produced by the motion of the 
nerve, is light. Light, heat, etc., are merely 
sensations caused by this ether, which is placed 
by its inventor entirely beyond the reach of 
human investigation. Its existence depends 
upon a mental conjecture. No one can ever flnd 
out whether there is such a thing really in the 
universe. Is not such a theory & begging of 
the question? Like an edict of an autocrat, it 
silences all discussion as to the producing cause 
of the phenomena of light, heat, sound, ete. 
We may discuss the phenomena, but a college 
of scientific dictators has decided to adopt the 
motion of ether as their cause, and any one, 
who expresses a doubt as to the existence of 
this ether, shall be tabooed as guilty of physi- 
cal heresy. 

This theory condemns Moses. That great 
law-giver should have represented the author 
of light as commanding: ‘‘Let there be mo- 
tion ofether.” Moses, being a prophet, should 
have foreknown that men would ‘‘seek out 
many inventions,” and that, if he expressed an 
error, it would be detected. But, Moses, is 
still orthodox. He says the world was dark 
prior to the advent of light. Therefore, we 
must suppose and believe that the world was 
illuminated by the presence of meee then, just 
as it appears to be now, although no eye was 
there to receive the * motion of ether." If it 
was not illuminated, and light i, only motion 
of ether, the darkness must have remained 
ufter the promulgation ofthe divine flat, for 
lgbt being only a sensation of the agitated 
ether, illumination can not be predicated of the 
mere motion of so subtle a substance. Moses 
was correct: Light is a substance, gloriously 
beautiful, marvelous in its properties, ** pure,” 
' sweet," ** of heaven the offspring first born." 

The rapid motion of ether, necessary to p 
duce the sensation called light, would destroy 
the eye, for the eye must receive the motion 
to have the sensation. The motion of ether, 
when its object is to produce the sensation 
called heat or tbe phenomenon called elec- 
tricity, is terrible, but, when light is its object, 
which requires greater motion, the effect on the 
tender optic nerve is delightful and **sweet." 
But, this ether, this offspring of the guessing 
faculty, is sufficiently elastic to suit every case. 
What an accommodating invention! It is 
capable of explaining all phenomena. 

ut this elastic ether can not move itself. 
The agitation must have a cause, which is the 
causa causarum. The sun agitates the ether. 
How? We can't get there to find out. The 
ether itself is entirely out of the reach of pos- 
sible discovery, and the cause of its agitation 
is 95,000,000 miles distant, There is no use in 
keeping the scientific dogs on that ''trail" 
any longer—the game is out of reach. 

We discover that light exists by the sense of 
sight. There are substances, doubtless, which 
are invisible, and whose existence requires 
proof; but light, being visible, needs no proof 
us to its existence, any more than any other 
object of vision. Iflightis only a sensation, 
let all objects which we see be the same. The 
term sensation will then be the talismanic 
word that explains all things. 

Heat is discoverable by the sense of touch. 
If a man has coins in his pocket, he can know 
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the fact by feeling them. His eyes are not 
necessar establish the fact. Just so with 
heat. e know its presence by feeling it. If 
heat is not a thing, but merely a sensation of 
agitated ether, the money in the pocket may 
be classed, for uniformity, with heat. The 
same mode of treatment muy be applied tu 
sound and odor. Our senses are altogether 
fallacious, and “things are not what they 
seem.” Any theory which casts suspicion upon 
the testimony of our senses, may amuse the 
scientifically curious, but can be of no practical 
use to the truly scientific. 

The science of physics teaches that matter 
is passive, and this passivity is intended to be 
expressed by the term inertia. This term is 
evidently used to express too much. It is 
stated that a body, put into the state of motion, 
will remain in that state by its inertia. At 
first, the body could not move because of in- 
ertia, but, now, it can not do any thing else for 
the same cause. An inert material body kept 
in motion by its inability to move! This is 
strange philosophy. Itis evidently unsound, 
and we must account for the continued motion 
of a moving body in some other way, or it 
must be admitted that a body can move itself, 
which would be ignoring inertia altogether. 
The “vis inertia” which will not permit a 
body to move when at rest, and will not per- 
mit it to come to rest when in motion, is the 
“ baseless fabric” of an elastic imagination. 

All motion of matter must be attributed to 
force, otherwise matter is not inert. If in- 
ertia is an established fact, then let that char- 
acteristic attend matter in every form or state. 
Wherever we [ind it, some force or forces are 
in possession of it and controlling it. What it 
would be or what condition it would sustain, 
if wholly divested of force, we need not con- 
jecture. But we must avoid the awkward 
dilemma of predicating inertia, and then al- 
lowing a materiul body to move by virtue of 
its molecular activity. It, a certain portion of 
matter is ut rest, every part of it, atoms“ and 
all,is at rest. If the parts are in motion, the 
whole body should be in motion also; other- 
wise, there is a contradiction. This is a di- 
lemma into which the molecular theory has 
fallen. 

The cause of motion is force, and it is un- 
scientific to relegate this cause to the domain 
of the unknowable, for **every secret thing 
shall be made known," and nothing is impos- 
sible to the man of fuith. If Dr. Hall has 
found the key thut unlocks the mysteries of 
the immaterial world, let us be glad, and lend 
a helping hand to open the door. Perhaps, 
this new philosophy will explain much that 
He said, who is the light ofthe world. The 
light which the founder of Substantialism calls 
a substance, is, throughout the Scriptures, used 
as the symbol of spirituallight. Both lights 
are substantial, and the gifts of God. Let us 
not put “light for darkness and darkness for 
light" by denying the existence of either. 
Our faith is a God-given force that over- 
cometh the world." It is not a mode of 
motion," but a veritable thing. Love is also 
a force that binds together those who believe 
in that Light which *‘ lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world." "Thought is a force, 
which was perverted to a wrong use when the 
mode of motion theory was invented—a theory 
that leads inevitably to atheistic materialism. 
We should not desert our senses, and resort 
to some cabalistic method of explaining phe- 
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nomena, but use our natural powers in the|cents. Address the “Reformed Publishing 


light of faith, and every secret shall be made Co.,“ Dayto 


known. 

We see light, feel heat, hear sound and smell 
odor; therefore, they are real objective en- 
tities. We can not see, feel, hear or smell 
motion ór that which has no existence as an 
entity. 

Vossburg, Miss. 

———————99—————— 


A NEW BOOK BY DH. SWANDER. 


We have lying before us a very pretty little 
volume, neatly gotten up, on good paper, well 
printed and tastefully bound, from the pen of 
our old and excellent contributor, the Rev. J. 
I. Swander, D. D., of Fremont, Ohio. This 
book, unfortunately, is so denominational in its 
character and subject matter as largely to pre- 
clude its general reading, thus in a sense cir- 
cumscribing the fruits of mental ability dis- 
played by the writer. The title of the bookis, 
. The Reformed Church, a Sketch of its His- 
tory, together with a Statement of its Doc- 
trines, Government, Cultus and Customs." 

Though strictly denominational, its narra- 
tive, culled from the highest contem eous 
authorities, of the various events in modern 
Church history connected with the origin, de- 
velopment, progress, aud present establish- 
ment of the Reformed Church of America, 
embraces so many concomitant historical cir- 
cumstances as to make the book of real interest 
to both the clergy and laity of all denomina- 
tions, Catholic and Protestant, who care to be 
posted in the great questions of modern de- 
nominationalism. 

The historic information directly and indi. 
rectly involved in the various discussions 
woven into Dr. Swander's able presentation of 
his own church organization, really tends to 
make the book more a matter of general inter- 
est to readers of religious literature than any 
strictly denomination book we have ever ex- 
amined. 

The doctor thoroughly understands his sub- 
ject, and the knowledge of this fact on the 
part of the authorities of that church, no doubt, 
accounts for his selection for so important 
and authoritative a task as setting for the his- 
tory and present stutus of that great denomin- 
ation. 

‘Then further, we strongly suspect that the 
other fact of the doctor's extensive popularity 
and acquaintance with ministers of all other 
denominations through his writings in the 
Microcosm, had no little part to play in his 
having been chosen as the mouth-piece or 
rather pen-piece through which Reformed 
Churchism should make its ample and justifi- 
able appeal for popular favor to Protestant 
Christendom. This stroke shows true business 
policy on the part of the! Reformed Publish- 
ing Company,” located at Dayton, Ohio, under 
whose authority and sanction Dr. Swander 
was ihe chosen man. We can only add that 
he has performed his task admirably and with- 
out a question better than any other man in 
that church could have done it. Besides its 
very careful analysis of facts and classification 
of the subject matter of the book into chapters 
and under appropriate headings, it has the 
rhetorical ring and literary finish of style for 
which Dr. Swander seems to have a patent. 

The book is bound in cloth, contains 172 
pages, 12mo., and will be sent by mail for 60 
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n, Ohio, or Dr. Swander, person- 
ally, Fremont, Ohio. EDITOR. 


— — — 

Does the Pendulum Stop at the End of Its 

Swing! 
BY M. MILES. 

On pego 196, 1st Vol. of the Microcosm, Prof. 
John A. Kirby, of Flat Creek, Tenn., endeavors 
to prove by scientific arguments and illustra- 
tions that the pendulum or vibrating string does 
not rest at all, even for an infinitestimal time, 
when it reaches the end of its swing and starts 
back.  **Suppose," he suggests, that two 
bodies, one large and the other small, are 
moving slowly towards each other, and meet 
without compression or indentation, and that 
the smaller body turns back by the contact 
with the larger body, and moves with it with- 
outthe larger body stopping—can there, by any 
possibility, be a perio do frest, even infinitesi- 
mally short, in the smaller body?" I would 
say, it is all supposition to assume that any 
two bodies have ever existed or can exist, so 
hard or so soft, if they had cohesion enough to 
hang together, asto be entirely without elastic 
property. The secret of the turning back of 
the s er body after coming to rest lies in 
the elasticity of the two bodies combined. 

It is perfectly plain that each particle of the 
smaller body stops or comes to rest, before 
starting ot every atom stopping at 
thesametime; buteach particle of the smaller 
body stops, and moves back as fast as the 
tremor, jar, or shock-wave reached each and 
last atom of the returning body with sufficient 
foros to stop it, and then all move along to- 
gether. 

The same thing he illustrates by a pitman 
saw where there is no play at all in the journal 
or joints. How," he asks, “' can the saw, when 
it reaches the extreine of its upward motion, 
rest, if there be no stoppage to the wheel that 
moves the pitman? Could the upper point of 
motion be observed by the aid of the most 
pen microscope, and should the wheel 

be moved," he contends, ‘‘ the slightest 
turn to the right or left would reveal a propor- 
tionate up or down motion of the saw, and 
that if we did not observe it, it would only be 
because the magnifying power of the glass did 
not reveal it.” 

In answer to this saw ent, we would 
say, it makes no difference whether the journal 
or joints have play or not. There are two places 
in each complete revolution of the crank, or 
pitman wheel, where the saw stops or comes 
to rest. Viz., when the absolute center of the 
crank comes in line with the saw,—when the 
saw is at the highest and lowest part of the 
crank's revolution. The saw stops at that 
exact point where the crank ceases to move 
up and turns downward,—then again when 
the crank reaches its lowest point and turns 
upward. If the lrofessor had a microscope 
that should magnify ten thousand times as 
much as the most powerful microscope that 
probably ever will be invented, he might not 
even then be able to detect or calculate the 
time of stoppage. But that would not prove 
there was no period of rest for the saw. 

Now we would ask, can the pendulum or 
8 string possibly start back before it 
stops? If it can, then we may as easily believe 
that it is possible to open a door and shut it at 
the same time, as that is something similar in 
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rinciple with revolving bodies, wheels, etc. 

y watching the wheel when revolving on its 
axis we see the parts of the wheel from its pe- 
riphery move through space slower and slower 
as we approach thecenter, and when the abso- 
lute center is reached thereis no motion, though 
as soon as the center is passed the wheel moves 
through space faster and faster to the circum- 
ference. Thus we conclude that so far as the 
wheel is concerned its absolute center is at rest 
having no motion. Just so is it with the pen- 
dulum, vibrating string, pitman saw, etc., as 
well as with two bodies meeting,—all come to 
a complete stop immediately before they start 
the other way. Is not this plain and self- 
evident? 

Russell, Kansas. 


DIAMONDs. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The most concentrated matter known to 
science and the arts is crystalized carbon in 
the form of the diamond. We say concen- 
trated,” because this in its true sense is what 
we mean. Hardness is the only property of 
matter which is the true test of material con- 
e v d by nearl 

t is, however, supposed by nearly every- 
body that weight, in proportion to winnie ia 
one body is the real test of the quaniity of 
matter it contains as compared to a given bulk 
of another body; and, therefore, that weight 
is the real guage of material concentration, 
But, as was urged in an editorial in Vol. I of 
the MicROCOSM, page 134, weight is no true 
guide to the quantity of matter a given body 


may contain, but only indicates the gravital 
force it esses by which a base of pull is 
furnished for the interaction of the earth's 
gravity. 


In that article we gave what we re ed as 
unanswerable reasons why a solid ball of glass 
contains more matter than a ball of gold of 
the same volume, though having but a frac- 
tion of its weight. The reasons there presented 
we still maintain in their entirety, aotwith- 
standing our position conflicts with the uni- 
veral teachings of science. 

Hardness, on the contrary, has nothing to do 
with theaction of the extraneous force of grav- 
ity, but depends solely upon the concentrated 
form into whichits material icles have been 
placed by the force of cohesion. Thus the dia- 
mond, being the hardest of all bodies, and the 
least compressible of all solids, contains the 
most matter in proportion to bulk, and neces- 
sarily possesses the greatest concentration of 
cohesive force implied in the very fact of its 
combined hardness and incompressibility. 
Hence, also, in this concentrated condition of its 
material substance in combination with its 
transparency (another result of the cohesive 
arrangement of its material particles), consists 
the superlative brilliancy or fire of this gem. 
As a confirmation of the fact that brilliancy 
or gem-fire depends upon the compactness of 
the material substance in relation to trans- 
parency, it is known that all precious stones 
exhibit this brilliancy of fire in proportion to 
their hardness in the order of the diamond, 
sapphire, ruby, etc. 

t has been a matter of wonder with many 
why the diamond, the hardest of all known 
odies, and being transparent, the most bril- 
liant, should be the scarcest or least plentiful 
of all the precious stones distributed through- 
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out nature. Possibly, however, a reason can 
be given. As our own greatest efforts in 
the line of mental and physical activity are 
the least frequently put forth, so it may well 
be supposed that cohesion, the regnant force 
of material nature, puts forth very seldomly 
its greatest efforts of concentration : otherwise 
we see no reason why diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires, and other ques should not be as plen- 
tiful as pebbles and boulders. 

This very extraordinary character of the 
efforts of cohesive force to concentrate and 
purify matter to its utmost limit of perfection 
&s seen in diamonds, also accounts for the 
well-known limit in their size to only a few 
carats each, with very rare exceptions, not 
averaging that of the smallest peas, including 
all that have ever been found. 

The commercial value and importance of 
the diamond supply of the world, the effect on 
the market of new discoveries, the possible 
exhaustion of the sources of supply, the 
methods of mining, the history of the most 
remarkable gems of the world, ete., ete., 
would, if — carried out, form the 
subject of a volume of interesting research. A 
few hints only will be given in this paper, and 
which may not prove uninteresting to the gen- 
eral reader. 

In China and India diamonds have been 
known and valued since before the commence- 
ment of the Christian Era; but the process of 
cutting, shaping, and polishing this most re- 
fractory of all substances is of comparatively 
recent discovery, not dating farther back than 
some time during the 15th century. Previous 
to this diamonds were worn as ornaments in 
their rough or uncut condition, especially 
when the surface was brilliant and somewhat 


lar. 

The only part of the world for many centur- 
ies known to produce diamonds was the district 
of Golconda in India, and it is a remarkable fact 
that those mines, notwithstanding the more re- 
cent discoveries, have still the honor of produc- 
ing the purest, largest, and most valuablespeci- 
mens that now exist. More recently diamonds 
were discovered in Malacca and Borneo, but 
nothing to compare in quantity or quality with 
those of Golconda. 

About one hundred and eighty years ago 
Europe was startled by the announcement of 
the discovery of a rival to Golconda in the dis- 
trict of Serra du Frio in Brazil, South Amer- 
ica; but although vastly larger quantities of 
the precious stones were produced from the 
new mines than had ever been found in the 
East, they produced little effect on the general 
market owing to their inferior value as com- 
pared with the old Eastern gems. 

The discovery in Brazil was accidentally 
made while mining for gold. A tourist from 
Amsterdam, happening to visit the gold mines, 
saw the negroes throw away diamonds among 
the refuse as ordinary quartz pebbles. After 
securing a good supply he returned to Europe 
and let out the secret. 

More recently diamond mines have been 
discovered in the Ural Mountains, but no great 
addition to the general supply was thereby 
made. It was not until less than two dozen 
years ago that any decided impression was 
made on the diamond market of the world by 
the discovery of the South African diamond 
mines. 

The supply from this prolific region has been 
such since its first discovery that the ordinary 
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grade of stones has fallen almost, if not quite, | the South African diamond fields alluded toin 


one-half in value throughout the world. In 
fact, so abundant have the precious stones be- 
come, in consequence of these new mines, that 
almost any man or woman of ordinary means, 
and whose taste runs in that direction, can now 
sporta brilliant or two of acarat weight, and at 
a cost not exceeding eighty or one hundred dol- 
lars each. Of course, as the weight increases, 
the price per carat is duplicated immensely. 

Since our boyhood days we have been deeply 
impressed with this wonderful phase of natural 
pct. so much so that we never saw a 

ne diamond, flashing its inimitable fire, upon 
the finger of n lady or gentleman but we 
were irresistibly riveted and dazzled by its 
almost enchanting effects. For a score of 
years we thought of diamonds by day and 
dreamt of them by night, till at last the gold- 
fever of Pike’s Peak broke out in 1860, and 
ng it possible that the new gold mines 
might be associated with diamonds, we shoul- 
dered a little diamond washer we had invented 
and started for the enchanting mountains, 

Four or five years of wanderings, however, 
in the snowy ranges and amidst the mountain 
gorges and cafions in a fruitless search for the 
3 gems, and we became convinced 

&t they were not to be found in the Rocky 
Mountain regions, and so we returned to New 
York somewhat disgusted but considerably 
wiser. 

At that time, or soon thereafter, the excite- 
ment of the South African discovery broke out 
and was at its height, and as a matter of 
course our diamond fever had a relapse and 
carried us along with it. We tried to shake it off 
and turn our thoughts to our more recentscien- 
tific pursuits, but it was of no use, Destiny 
seemed to say, go to Africa," so we resolved 
to start. 

A hardy and intelligent young friend, who 
drank into our ideas and to whom we had ex- 
plained our new **diamond washer," had be- 
come equally absorbed in our desperate enter- 

rise for penetrating the sand-plains and 
jungles of Southern Africa in search of new 
diamond fields, which he had become convinced 
from our reasoning must exist in the lower 
Transvaal region. 

We prepared several of our machines, into 
and with which our necessary b was 
opuchy stored for the hazardous venture, 
Our berths were engaged on a clipper ship 
soon to sail direct for Capetown and Port 
Natal, from one of which points, to be deter- 
mined after we had reached Capetown, we 
were to disembark for the interior. 

Our preparations were all complete. when a 
few days before the date of sailing our stron 
young friend, who had scarcely known a si 
day in all his life, and who had hastily visited 
his home in the Western part of this State to 
say good by to his family, was attacked with 
pneumonia and in four days was dead. 

Paralyzed almost by the shock and disap- 
pointment, and knowing of no one else trust- 
worthy and competent who would be willing 
to go with us, we reluctantly abandoned the 
venture aud made up our mind to settle down 
to the chances of obtaining a fortune without 
diamonds in our own native land, where we 
have ever since been engaged in the struggle 
for existence and the triumph over nature. 

But in the midst of all the vicissitudes 
through which we have passed during these 


any newspaper correspondence on the subject, 
that we have not intuitively and eagerly de- 
voured every word and line of its information 
and feasted our eyes upon its glittering inci- 
dents as à necessary part and parcel of our 
own legitimate stock of knowl 

The latest and most reliable news condensed 
by parties on the ground and embodying the 
chief facts of interest concerning those won- 
derful mines is the following : 

The diamond mines of South Africa were 
discovered twenty years ago, but it is only 
within the last few years that they have been 
worked with anything like proflt to the share- 
holders. The reason of this is not far to seek. 
The companies who held claims in the mines 
were at first more bent on inflating the prices 
of the shares than in developing their claims. 
They were managed by incompetent and ex- 
travagant men and came to grief. Now the 
lessons of experience have produced a change 
and the companies have devoted themselves 
to solid work, with the result that heavy loads 
of debt have been removed and the mines are 
looked upon as one of the soundest investments 
that have ever been offered to the public. 

There are four great mines in Griqualand 
West, from which diamonds are produced to 
such an extent as to affect the markets. These 
are the Kimberley, the De Beers, the Dutoit- 
8 and the Bultfontein mines. In the Orange 
[gem State there is the Jagersfontein mine, 
whose production is very valuable owing rather 
to the rare purity of the stones than to the 
number of carats annually won. Besides these, 
diamonds are obtained in the beds of some of 
the rivers, especially the Natal River, and from 
a few smaller mines which have been opened 
in the neighborhood of the larger mines. 

Last year a great change came over the gov- 
ernment of these mines. They entered upon a 
new stage of their existence. They were at 
first worked by individual diggers until they 
had reached such a depth in their claims that 
it was impossible for them to proceed further 
without machinery, which required capital. 
These diggers then consolidated their claims 
into companies, which provided the necessary 
capital. A process of absorption of the smaller 
companies by the 1 r went on for a consid- 
erable time, till finally there was left but one 
large company in each of the mines, the Kim- 
— and De Beers. The policy which effected 
this change was not a haphazard one, but had 
been carefully sketched out by one or two far- 
seeing men, who patiently waited until their 
scheme was fully wrought out. 

In this process, and owing to the fact that 
the main movers acquired such a number of 
shares in the smaller companies as to enable 
them to control the direction of these com- 
panies, the shares in the individual companies 
rose to such a figure that immense fortunes 
were piled up by men who followed the mar- 
kets and dealt in the shares, Thus the shares 
of the Central Company Kimberley mine, orig- 
inally valued at $500, but which could have 
been bought a little more than two 7 ago 
for 8100, mounted up with a bound to $1800. 
As it was known that the leading company in 
the De Beers mine was operating in these with 
a view to the consolidation of the two great 
mines, the shares of the De Beers Company 
mounted in a similar proportion. "This con- 
solidation was finally completed about the be- 


nearly twenty years, we have never seen ginning of this year, and now it may be said 
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there is b it one great mining company in Gri- 
qualand West, which possesses the Kimberley 
and the De Beers mines, and a large interest 
in the other two. 

The work of the consolidation is not yet 
complete until they possess the whole control 
of the output of diamonds, so as to hold a vir- 
tual monopoly of the trade, 

The value of these mines may be judged 
from the fact that out of Kimberley mine, from 
1871 to 1885, about $100,000,000 worth of dia- 
monds have been taken, while the gross valuc 
of the diamonds excavated from De rs mine 
during the same period is not much under $45, 
000,000, representing one and one-half tons’ 
weight of precious stones, The Bultfontein 
mine has yielded about $25,000,000, and the 
Dutoitspan about $30,000,000, while the annual 
output of diamonds from all the mines is now 
somewhere about 1,000,000 carats, equal in 
value to about $25,000,000. 

The system of mining now carried on is so 
regular that the output for many years to come 
is calculated almost to a certainty, and the 
stock of the De Beers Consolidated mines is 
loaked upon as almost equal in security to 
British consols. 


— M9—— — —— 
PROJECTION AND GRAVITY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Last month we printed an editorial under the 
above heading, in which we assumed a new 
position in mechanical science, 

We confess we were somewhat elated be- 
cause of the radical and original ideas we had 
so luckily sprung upon the scientific world in 
advance of all otherinvestigators. Indeed, we 
supposed that our solution of the observed 
facts in relation to the difference in the time of 
the falling of two cannon-balls—one dropped 
vertically and the other projected Lr erdt 
—was so new, yet so consistent with all well 
established natural laws, that it would extort 
a shout of approval from all scientific and 
friendly critics who read the MICROCOSM. 

But guess our chagrin, not to say mortifica- 
tion, to learn in less than a week after the 
June number had fairly got into the hands of 
its readers, that our calculation was all at sea 


and at the mer of the worst kind of scien- | P. 
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tifle breakers. other words, that our posi- 
tion was wrong from beginning to end, and 
that the greater quantity of air a cannon-ball 
encounters and has to go through in being fired 
horizontally over that of the one dropped 
vertically, has nothing whatever to do with 
retarding the action of gravity in bringing 
the projected ball to the ground ! 

Prof. D. James, of Vossburg, Miss., Prof. 
Henry C. Cox, of Chicago, Ill., and several 
other Substantilists who are among ourtruest 
friends, have almost simultaneously made the 
same friendly criticism, and have advised us to 
back out of our new and untenible position as 
gracefully and as expeditiously as possible so 
as not to damage our hard-earned reputation 
as a scientific thinker,” ete., etc. 

Well, we have to say in reply to all these 
most kindly suggestions and criticisms that 
after weighing d. in all their gravital and 
projects force we do not feel that we have to 

ack out at all, or that we have in the least en- 
dangered our scientific reputation by the novel 
position w^ havetaken. But on the contrary 
we still feel that the new position is entirely 
defensible and overwhelmingly true, namely, 
that the sole reason why a cannon-ball fired 
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horizontally from an elevation will take 
longer to reach a given level than one dropped 
vertically from the same height, is the vastly 
ter quantity of air the projected ball has 
overcome and api before reaching that 
soe This states the whole question in a nut- 
shell. 

Now we do not introduce these unfavorable 
criticisms here for the purpose of replying to 
them and showing wherein they are wrong, 
and wherein our own position is correct, for 
we have no space nor time for the merits of 
the controversy in this month's Microcosm. 
We merely restate our position and the serious 
nature of the criticisms urged against it to 
arouse among our scientific and mechanical 
readers attention to the problem under con- 
sideration, and to induce a careful re-examina- 
tion of our articles last month, in order to be 
prepared for the true inwardness of the discus- 
sion next month, when, if we live, both sides 
of the controversy shall be presented, 


————$———————— 

OUR HEALTH-PAMPIILET A SUCCESS. 

A little more than two months has elapsed since the 
first copy of our health-pamphlet was sent out upon its 
mission, and we now feel tifled to be able to say 
that no such triumph in the annals of literary ven- 
tures has ever been recorded as wo have already placed 
to the credit of this little messenger of mercy. 

On deciding to Issue a R. page pamphlet, as announced 
In the April Microcosm, to embrace and unfold our 
treatment for Health and Longevity, we had not formed 
the slightest conception of the enthusiasm with which 
it was destined eee to be welcomed into the 
homes of the afflicted. 

Already that pamphlet is owned nnd studied, and its 
instruction followed out in numerous families in every 
State and Territory of the Union. To show how these 
purchasers value the health-discoveries thus unfolded, 
we print another installment of indorsements on the 
next two es; And what is remarkable in this exhibit 
is the fact that the medical profession are among the 
most enthusiastic admirers of the new treatment as 
soon as they come to investigate its claims, notwith- 
standing its nage d to drug-medication. The truth is, 
this new system o attacking disease and promoting 
health appeals so forcibly and self-evidently to their 
educated minds and cultivated experiences that they 
seo the whole thing at a glance as no non-professional is 
capable of grasping it. We simply add, that we def. 
any inteliigent person to read the next two pages an 
not become convinced of the great value of the treat- 
ment therein discussed. 


A few lines now remain for a matter of business: 
From all parts of the country we have been urged to 
issue a circular for canvassing purposes, suitable to 
lace In ev house of a city or village, in order that 
all the Inhabftants thereof shall at once be informed of 
this remedy, thereby to save as many lives as possible 
from suffering. 

We have decided to comply with this wish, and will 
immediately use the plates of the next two pages, pre- 
cisely as they now stand, for a canvassing circular, and 
will print them by the hundred thousand copies, to be 
sent to local agents in any desired quantities, free of 
eost except postage,—8 cents per 100. 

No reference in this circular, as can be seen, is made 
to our home address, thus enabling each agent who 
may canvass a town to reap the fruits of his own efforts 
by directing inquiries for the pamphlet to himself. This 
he can do by . d or penciling his address on the 
margin of each circular sent out. Sample lots of these 
circulars will be sent free. 

No person can become an agent who has not first ob- 
tained a pamphlet in the ‘ular way, by si g and 
returning to us a“ pledge of honor," after which he can 
order the pamphlets from us, three or more copies at a 
time for cash, at the price we have intimated in writing 
through our k-keeper. By having a few pamphlets 
and cages always on hand, an agent need lose no 
time in filling orders. 

Present owners of the pamphlet. who may desire to 
take advantage of these suggestions, should lose no 
time in supplying themselves with circulars and pam- 
phlets for this canvass, and thus begin to spread the 
news among the afflicted. 

Remember that any person can send for a “ pledge of 
honor " for examination, preparatory to sending for the 
pamphlet, without being under the least obligation 
elther to sign or return it. 

New readers desiring further information, can have 
the previous three numbers of the Micnocosm—April, 
May and June—free, 
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Dr. Wilford Hall's Great Discovery for Health 
and Longevity, without Medicine. 


This wonderful and revolutionary advance 
in physiological, therapeutical and patholoyi- 
cal science is accomplishing such wonders in 
the restoration of health, even where persons 
had been given up by their physician as incura- 
ble, that we have no words in which to set 
forth its real merits. No one can duly ap- 
preciate its sudden appearance, astonishing 
spread and popular achievements without a 
study of this journal from the April number 
onward. We can here only hint at the tri- 
umphant character of the little Pamphlet 
which unfolds the system, by filling these pages 
ofthe MicROCOSM with a few more out of hun- 
dreds of indorsements such as never before 
were printed or read concerning anything of 
the kind. 

Dr. J. M. Peebles, whose Sanitarium, as the 
centre of his enormous medical practice, is at 
Hammonton, N. J., and who admittedly is one 
ofthe most learned physicians and surgeons 
now living, has sent for our pamphlet and has 
received it as a physiological revelation. He 
writes: 

“Your health — drop in upon me like a 
healing ray of sunshine. I it with avidity, and at 
once put your treatment into 8 and it is scarcely 
necessary to say I found it al gon recommend it to be 
and more. It is not only pathological, physiological 
and hygienic, but rational. Already have I derived great 
personal benefit from your discovery. * * * 

“Truly yours, J. M. Peebles, M. D." 

[Dr. Peebles is a graduate of several medical colleges, 
has circumnavigated the earth three times in the in- 
teresta of therapeutical and pathological science, and 
is the author of eleven volumes on the subject, the last 
being “How to Live a Century and Grow Old Grace- 
fully,"—a work which we have read with profound in- 
terest. The indorsement of our — and treat- 
ment by such a distinguished autho: t7. surely needs 
no comment. We will only add that the magnificent 
Sanitarium of Dr. Peebles will now be authorized to 
qe its patients the full benefits of our new hygienic 

iscovery, in addition to its other superlative health 
advantages.) 

The Rev. Dr. A. L. Cole, of Santa Ana, Cal., 
writes: 

My Dear Dr. Hall: I wrote rs my favorable impres- 
sion of your pamphlet on its first reception, and I now 
write In, after giving the treatment a thorough test. 
to say that without the shadow of a doubt in my mind 
it is infinitely superior to anything in the entire history 
of therapeutical sclence. I have studied every phase 
of medical science and philosophy for fifteen years and 
ought to know something about it. Yet I aver the 
opinion that the treatment set forth in your Health 
Pamphlet is the first that has ever touched the true 
basis of disease, capable of remo its cause without 
injury to the human constitution. Itis more than won- 
derful: it is simply marvelous. For example: I am 
now free from pain, after a few applications of your 
remedy, for the first hour of conscious existence for twelve 
years. This is literally true, and ] am amazed at it. *** 

“ Your grateful friend, A. L. Cole." 


Robert Craig, Bristol, Tenn., writes: 

“Your pamphlet has been read and re-read. It 
astonishes me that the M.D.'s have been sailing for cen- 
turles in that direction, always stopping short of the 

rize, and finally leaving A. Wilfo all to be the 
Christopher Columbus and the rightful discoverer of 
the America of true 21 and therapeutical 
sclence. I rd the $4 I sent you as the merest baga- 
telle. My father was an M.D. of extensive practice, 
and I was surrounded with medical books from m 
very boyhood, very few doctors having read as much 
of such literature as I have, But I must confess that I 
never read a treatise on the causes of disease or its 
true remedy so rational and convincing as this same 


popu of 32 pages, * * * Iam threatened with 
right's disease of the kidneys, but I now see tbe ra- 
tionale how it can be cured. I will report as I progress. 
“Truly your friend, Robert Craig.” 
John Platt, Topeka, Kansas, writes : 
“I have been follo your treatment for some 
fone wia the most satisfactory results upon my gen- 
eral health. As proof of this Í have changed so much 
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in one month, that persons not aware of my experience, 
exclaim on meeting me: What's the matter with you? 
—You are growing younger! I tell them if they will 
send for Dr. Hall's pamphlet and follow out its instruc- 
tions they will grow young also. 

> Sincerely your friend, John Platt,” 


that his attention was ever called to your discovery. 
“Truly, W. P. Pollard.” 


Mrs. Cecilia, Horsey, our agent at Portage, 
O., writes: 

“I inclose another order for pamphlet, for Rev. L. 
Moore, of Bowl Green, Ohio. Please send me 
another supply of blank piedges Your treatment is 
gaining friends and giving satisfaction. Mrs. 

ntez says she has received more benetit from it in 
the short time since the pamphlet came (about one 
week), than from all we medicine she has ever taken, 
and she has doctoring constantly for a number o 
years. Her ailment has been trouble of the kidneys.* 
Very truly yours, Mrs. Cecilia Horsey." 

Rev. C. E. Hiscox, Pastor First Baptist 
Church, of Greenport, Long Island, writes: 

“Your pamphlet on Health and Longevity came dul 
to hand, and I have read it with intense interest, and 
am entirely convinced that every word you say in it is 
true, It commends itself to my judgment as nothing 
else I have ever read or beard in *he direction of health. 
I have tried it on myself twice sad will report as soon 
as I have given it à thorough est. I am enthusiastic 
over it, and am commending it ly to others, from 
whom you will no doubt hear soon. By the way, could 

ou not reprint from the May and June Microcosms, the 

ace and Introduction to your large work n leaflet 

form convenient to be handed around among friends 
to read? Fraternally, C. E. Hiscox." 

(The numbers of the Microcosm themselves are 
than leafiets, as they contain other valuable matters. 
And we will cheerfully send bundles of them free for 
d wg mee E 

A. C. Brown, of Dewey, III., writes: 

“Dear Dr. Hall,—It is now two weeks since I received 
your peuple uring which my wife who was in very 
poor health has been faithfully putting your instruc- 
tions into practice. I am glad to report that she was 
benefited from the very start, and is still improving 
under your very gentle and common se treatment. 
She now sleeps soundly and sweetly. I belleve that a 
door to do much good for suffering humanity has been 
providentially opened by the peiating of your little 
pamphlet. Look for an order from me soon. 

“Very truly yours, A. C. Brown." 

G. T. Wilkinson, P. M., Trenton Mills, Va., 
writes: 

“Dear Dr. pem Dm have had your Health pamphlet 
for some time and have made three applications of your 
treatment upon myself which have glven me great 
rellef. Iam already so confident of its invaluable mer- 
its, that I do not hesitate to proclaim its value to all 
with whom I come in contact. A little time, I am 
assured, is all that is necessary to make it take the place 
of drugs in any community. My family physician 
pleasantly assures me that I am creating a genuine sen- 
sation by my enthusiasm over Dr. Hall's Health Pam 
phlet. I am fully persuaded that the sules of the pam 
phlet must increase rapidly as soon as a few sick per- 
sons in the neighborh demonstrate its value by 
re well, which will not be long. Some who need 
t i and who are taking medicine all the the time, 
are waiting in hopes they can get it cheaper after a lit- 
tle. I am surprised that you put it at so low a figure. 
Some of these persons will take four dollar's worth of 
medicine while they are waiting to save a dollar on 
price of the pamphlet. Send me a few blank ‘ Pledges 
of Honor, and I will help to spread the good work. 

In haste, yours, G. T. Wilkinson, P. M." 

Rev. H. Z. Adams, D. D., Orange, Cal., 
writes : 

* Inclosed ee find $4 for the Health Pamphlet, for 
Rev. J. M. Jameson, D. D., of Los Angeles, Cal., and 
I hope to send you many other orders soon. Let me 
say ina word, I have read, re-read, and scanned nar- 
rowly your Health Pamphlet from a physiological and 


* What hinders intelligent ladies everywhere starting 
this treatment among their own sex as an employment, 
and thus save their suffering sisters from the ruinous 
effects of so much drug medication? Eurron. 
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anatomical standpoint, and I must say Iam satisfied it 
is the best thing I have ever seen ot read. You have 
my thanks fur the light it sheds on those Intricate sub- 
jects. I have been using your treatment for about a 
week every second night, and I findita ect luxury. 
When I say I am well pleased with your discovery it but 
faintly expresses my appreciation of its merits. You 
must, it seems to me, have been guided at the ordeal 
= escribe which took place forty years ago, by some 
invisible agent for the solution of the important pro- 
blem now set forth in your pamphlet. Long Mey you 
live to enjoy the benediction of the Divine Father, and 
then go to live with him forever. 
“Yours in fraternal bonds, H. Z. Adams." 

Rev. W. P. Hall, Point Peninsula, N. Y., 
writes. 

“Dear Doctor,—Please find inclosed St with signed 
*Pledge of Honor,’ for pamphlet for Rev. H. L. Holmes, 
of Sackett's Harbor, N. Y. ‘The transformation already 
made throughout my whole system by your treatment 
is marvelous. The burning sensation in the on of 
the kidneys which I have been compelled to endure for 
so many years all passed away at the fifth application 
of your treatment, and the weakness of k which it 
produced is rapidly going with it. Bless the Lord for 
ever giving you the physiological knowledge for the 
achievement of this wonderful discovery. 

“Yours very truly, W. P. Hall." 

Rev. Geo. Cook, of Millican, Texas, who was 
struck with what the doctors sup to bea 
fatal | perso shock, and whose letter indors- 
ing the new treatment appeared in June Mi- 
CROCOSM, now sends his seventh order for pam- 


phlets, and writes: 


“Dear Friend, Dr Hall: Inclosed find the money for | aj) th: 


three more pamphlets with pledges signed. June Mi. 
crocosM is a ‘stunner’ indeed. Send me one hundred 
copies of it at once. I can put them where they will do 
good. My health is now quite restored. Others here 
who have sent for the pamphlet, are just beginning to 
try the treatment, and all are p with it. I will 
report further soon and send for a number of pam- 
phiets. — Yours truly, George Cook.” 

Christian Stoner, Polo, Ill., writes: 

* Dear Dr. Hall : The pamphlet was duly recelved, and 
after giving it a slow and careful reading, I commenced 
experimenting, being fully satisfied that your reasoning 
was sound. And now, after just two weeks of trial, 
am ready to say that I would not take $50 and be again 
ignorant of your discovery. 

* Yours truly, Christian Stoner." 

L. E. Moberly, Armington, Ill., writes: 

* Dr. Hall, Dear dir: I received the pamphlet unfolding 
your new system of physiological treatment for the cure 
of disease and preservation of health without medicine, 
and at once proceeded to test its merits for my kidney 
trouble and inflammatory rheumatism. I am Bappy to 
report that the result of a few applications only has 
been most satisfuctory. Iam so much pleased with the 
treatment I wish to call the attention of my friends and 
neighbors. and would like to have a few blank pledges 
for them tosign. In haste, Fall friend, I. E. Moberly." 

C. N. Bryan, of Marshall Hall, Md., writes : 


“I have been in receipt of your pamphlet for about | Mi 


thirty-five days. onting which I have frequently tested 
your treatment with the most surprising and satisfac- 
tory results. I can now testify that I am more than fifty 

r cent. better every way than I was at the start. Then 
Thad no appetite to speak of and food many times was 
Now my appetite js simply 
] am 
neral 


absolutely disgusting. 
ravenous, and at times almost uncontrollable. 
— in flesh and rapidly improving in my 
ealth. I am determined to let my friends and neigh- 
bors know of this great discovery, so I have put a notice 
in our county paper and will also put notices In the 
Washington City papers, if you will permit. I hardly 
know how to express my gratitude to you for this mar- 
velous remedy. I tell you, Dr. Hall, drug-medication is 
doomed. Truly yours, C. N. Bryan." 

Rev. John W. Harmon, Anguilla, Miss., 
writes : 

That your treatment has helped me there can be no 
doubt. had yesterday a terrible dizziness, so that I 
could scarcely stand. Lat once bethought me of your 
treatment and without delay tried it. I am happy to 
say that the relief was immediate. Under the new sys- 
tem of hygienic regimen I rallied instantaneously : but 
under the old treatment, I should have gone to bed and 
suffered from disgusting medicines as I have so often 
done informer days Ishall do all I can to make known 
this treatment by introducing your let for the 
relief of suffering humanity. Jobn W. Harmon.” 

Dr. George D. Norris, of New Market, Ala., 
whose unqualifled indorsement appeared last 


month, writes : 
^Inclosed find a money order for another pamphlet 
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| with pl signed by Francisco Rice, M.D., of this place. 
Dr. Rice is an old and estimable physician. * * * M 
daughter Who uses your treatment is delighted with it; 
and I have also to say that I have used it with infinite 
satisfaction. benefiting me ve 
“ Very truly yours, George D. Norris, M. D." 
Dr. Jesse Huestis, of Columbus, Ohio, re- 
ferred to in our Personal Statement, in April 
MICROCOSM as the second M. D. to whom the 
new treatment was revealed, writes to a brother 
physician who had inquired of him concerning 
the W 
"You need have no doubt concerning the merits of 
the new treatment. Iconsider Dr. Hall's statements as 
true in every particular. He has in my opinion made 
the most valuable discovery of this or any other age for 
the purpose of combating diseased action in the human 
system, be the type what it may. * * * I consider the 
price ($4) merely nominal when compared with the In- 
estimable value of the discovery. It is just as ac- 
cessible to everybody under his method of selling 
it, by first requiring a pledge of honor, as would be 
a doctor's 5 for which he might charge 
the same price. In both cases the remedy is free to all 
who are willing to pay for it. * * „ It is without 
doubt the true secret of longevity,and is as valuable to 
those in health as in sickness, promoting sound sleep, 
perfect alimentation, freedom from weariness under 
exertion, and a sure protection of the circulation from 
Impurities. * * * I was studying the problem of pul- 
monary consumption and kindred diseases, when I had 
the good fortune to procure the full understanding of 
Hall's discoveries and methods of treatment. To these 
I became an immediate convert, and with the utmost 
delight hailed them as being fully capable of supplying 
at I bad heretofore lacked in the successful treat- 
ment of consumptive cases. 
Jesse Huestis, M. D." 
[The whole of the doctor's long, splendid letter is of 
the same vein. Sorry we have not room for all of it.— 


Editor.) 
Geo. T. Halbert, Esq., Vanceburg, Ky., 
writes: 


much. 


“Your pee hlet and treatment are a succeas. 
Vice-President of the Bank of Maysville has just 
with me to have you send him a pamphlet. 
Thomas has just received his, and 
thing. * * 1 have been troubled with the piles for 
several years, but since using your treatment I find my- 
self entirely well and no sign of this miserable com- 
plaint. All this, too, without medicine of any kind. I 
am sure ] can procure many orders for zour pamphlet 
if I only had à supply of your pledges of honor. Send 
me some immediately. ruly, Geo. T. Halbert.” 

Mr. Samuel Richards, Newton, Iowa, writes : 

"Inclosed find check for four more pamphlets for 
neighbors of mine. My commendation of your treat- 
ment, as printed in the June Microcosm, does not in 
to be strong enough to express a appreciation of its 
merits. If the money value of health as compared with 
sickness can be computed at all, then may we talk of 
the value of your pamphlet in dollars and cents, bat 
not otherwise. Bro. Johnson joins me in en that 
it is simply 'priceless; You can publish th "fn the 
CROCOSM OD my authority. Your very grateful friend, 

“Samuel Richards.” 
Rev. M. A. Smith, pastor M. E. Church South, 


at McAlester, Ind. Ter., writes: 

"Inclosed please find signed pledge of Rev. W.H. 
Hicks, our Co! tional minister, and the money for 
his pamphlet. * * I am not a bit surprised to see in 
the June Microcosm the wonderful things your new dis- 
covery is accomplishing for those who have tried the 
treatment. I want to tell you with tears of Joy what it 
has done for my wife. For about a year she has been 
regarded asa hopeless consumptive, Our physicians hud 
given her up as incurable. She had patiently and reso- 
lutely tried all sorts of medicines recommended by dif- 
ferent friends, when your pamphlet arrived on the wth 
of April. She at once read it with me and we became 
fully convinced as to the soundness of your reasoning. 
Without loss of time she ed to adopt your 
remedy, and now what words can I employ to express 
our happiness over the result? * * * She commenced to 
— in strength and flesh immediately, and so mar- 
velous bas been the change that she now weighs as 
much as she ever did! Praise God, and thanks to you 
Dr. Hall. Tue dark cloud has been lifted from our sky. 

“Your grateful friend, M. A. Smith.“ 

A sufficient number of similar indorsements to fill 
twenty s could easily be printed if necessary ; and 
they are arriving with every mail from all points of the 
compass, 

UT Should any one doubt the genuineness of these 
voluntary testimonials he or she is at full liberty to ad- 
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dress any person named on these two 
course, inclosing stamp for auswer.— 
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THE LIBRARY OF SUBSTANTIALISM. | What the Press Say.—A Mere Specimen of 


This library consists of eight volumes, all of which 
are devoted to the principles of the Substantial 
Philosophy. These volumes ure: 

i. The Problem of Human Life,” 524 double column 


Hundreds of Unsolicited Notices. 


“A Masterly and Triumphant Refatation.” 
(From T'he Christian News, Glasgow, Scotland.) 


octavo pages bound in cloth, price $x, by mall. This One of the most trenchant and masterly nents of 
was our first scientific book, of which between 60,000 | this theory (Darwinism) is Dr. Wilford of New 
and 70,000 copies have been suld without adollar spent | York. Some time ago he wrote a book entitled TA. 


In advertising—simply by one person telling another. 
The discussions and original principles introduced and 
unfolded in that volume have led to seven other books, 
making up this eme as follows: 

2 Five volumes of the Microcosm, of nearly 400 double- 
column octavo pages each, bound fn cloth, price $1.50 
per volume, or $7.50 for the set, by mall. These volumes 


contain the rise, progress and complete elaboration of | prin 


eubstantiallsm duri its stormiest discussions, 
directly after the circulation of the Problem“ began, 
und are invaluable to those desiring to obtain a knowl- 
edge of that Philosophy in all its details. 

3. The Scientific Arena, volume I, u largo quarto of 
nearly 200 pages bound in cloth, price $1 by mall, is a 
continuance of the discussions, in an advanced form, of 
the first five volumes of the Microcosm named above. 
The second volume of the Arend is not yet printed and 
bound, but will be after a while, and will then be in- 
cluded in the "Scientific Library," at the addition of $1. 
Those desiring it are now sending in their names. As 
soon as 250 names are received it will go to press. 

4. The Text-book on Sound, bound E. clota, price 50 
cents, is one of the most important of the entire series 
of the Eight volumes. It is by the Rev. Dr. J. I. Swander, 
under our own most careful revision. and no man can 
read it 3 without beiug convinced of the 
absolute truth of Substantialism. 


Dr. Wilford Hall's Scientific Library. 
[From the Arena. ] 


“The principles of the Substantial Philosophy, with 
their collateral bearings, which are unfolded in Dr. 
Hall's writings, have cost him more than ten years of 
unremitting labor, such as few men besides himself 
have ever portormed. The results of thi tireless scien- 
tific and philosophical research, as therein elaborated 
and set forth, can be found in no other library of books 
on earth ; and those who fall of the present opportun- 
ity to secure these unique works, at the trichng cust 
proposed by his publishers, will realize a missing link 
n their chain of knowledge, which they may always 
regret and may never be able to supply.” 


Eight Volumes that Will Live. 


“This Library consists of the Problem of Human 
Life" ($2), the five volumes of Tax Microcosm, bound in 
cloth ($7.50, or $1.50 each), the first volume of Tux 
SCIENTIFIC ARENA, bound in cloth ($1), and the Text- 
Book on Sound " (50c.), amounting in all to $11. 

* By special request of Dr. Hall this entire library will 
be sent to any person by express on receipt of if 
ordered soon, or before the plates shall pass into other 
hands—an event probably not far distant. If sent by 
mail the postage, $1.25, must be added. 

“No person who has tasted the fruits of this com- 
forting and elevating system of doctrine, as set forth 
In those volumes, should allow this opportunity to go 
by for leaving to his children an heirloom which may 
prove an almost priceless memento in coming genera- 
lons. Bear in mind that this library can only be ob- 
tained by addressing the Editor of this paper." 


Appleton's Encyclopredia.—A Great Offer. 


I We have several sets of " Appleton's Encyclopze- 
dia," second hand but in excellent condition «not The 
illustrated edition, but the one previous), 16 large 800- 

age volumes, in leather Dinaig $30; or in cloth 821. 

ther set is worth to any student double this amount. 
Let no man complain after this that he lacks tbe facili- 
ties for obtaining universal knowledge, a thing which 
fs only possible with a good encyclo a. 

Address A. WILFORD HALL, 
Editor of the Microcosm, 
23 Park Row, New York. 


Three Cash Prizes—$30, $30 and $10 


Our aer Pte ve ana our literary, scientific and phil- 
osophical friends should not forget the opportunity we 
have presented for earning one of the above-named 
cash prizes during this volume by sending us an essay 
on Substantialism or collateral discussions, Remem- 
ber, these essays must not be more than a single solid 
page of this paper, in brevier t —1,200 words. See 

his announcement as first made in December, or in No. 
1, of this volume. A number of writers, as we Mamm, 


are preparing themselves by study for this con 


Problem of Human Life, in which he subjects to a 
searching and critical noalysis the strongest 
In favor of evolution advanced ir Darwin, ‘kel, 
Huxley, and Spencer, the acknowledged ablest ex 
nents and advocates of the system. ever, we venture 
to say, In the annals of polemics, has there been a more 
scathing, withering, and masterly refutation, read or 
ted. Dr. Hall moves like a giant among a race of 
pigmies, and his crushing exposures of Haeckel, Darwin 
& Co. are he most sweeping aud triumphant we have 
ever read within the domain of controversy. If our 
thoughtful and critical readers have not yet read the 
book, we venture to prophesy that they have a treat 
before them. 


“The Hook of the Age." 


From 7he Methodist Protestant, Baltimore, Md.) 

This is the book of the age, and its unknown author 
need aspire to no greater literary immortality than the 
production of this work will give him; and thousands 
of the best-educated minds, that have been — 
the teachings of modern scientists, will “ up an 
call him blessed." Hitherto it has been the boast of 
atheistic scientists that the opponents of their doc- 
trines have never ventured to deny or to solve the 
scientific facts upon which thelr theories are based. 
But ourauthor, accepting these very facts, unfolds an- 
other pel; and yndall, Darwin, Haeckel, et al, are 
mere p! es In his giant grasp. 


“The Most Startling and Revolutionary 
Hook." 


[From The Brethren at Work, Mount Morris, III.] 


It ls unquestionably the most startling and revolu- 
Sonary book published ina cote Thero is no escape 
from the massive accumulation of facts and the over- 
powering application of principles in which the work 
abounds from lid to lid. It marks an epoch in the cen- 
turies. It isa work of Providence, and will not accom- 
plish its mission in a generation. It unfolds truths that 
will stay as long as Christ is preached. Although 
strictly scientific, its one aim is the demonstration of a 

rsonal God and a hereafter for humanity. We never 

ire reading it. It is an exhaustless mine of Christian 
truth. It is the literary chef d'œuvre of the age. It is 
worth Its weight in diamonds. 


* Meets the Wants of the Church." 


[From The Dominion Churchman, Toronto, Canada.] 


We most cordially concede to The Problem of Human 
Le the well-earned title—the book of the age. Doubt- 
less the God of Providence has raised up the author to 
meet the wants of the Church Ih this time'of 


“Originality, Thoroughness, and Ability.” 
[From The New Covenant, Chicago, IIl.) 


We can truly say we are amazed at the originality, 
Heine Sap and marvelous ability of the author of 
work. 


“The Death-blow of Atheistic Science." 
(From The American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio.] 


The author, a man of acknowledged us, and con- 
fessedly the brighest scientific star of modern times, 
has startled the religious world into transports of jo 
and praise. No religio-scientific work has receiv: 
both from the secular and religious press such willing 
and unqualified praise as The Problem of Human Liye. 
It is the death-blow of atheistic science. 


"The Mightiest Scientific Revolution ever 
seen." 


[From The Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


The Problem of Human Life is a very unexpected con- 
tribution to scientific polemics, which, if its reasonings 
shall be justified, on thorough investigation will prove 
to be one of the loftiest achievements of this age, and 
effect one of the mightiest sclentific revolutions ever 
seen. 


Canvassers will be supplied free of cost with bundles 
of the et rw og Bn application, to enable them to 


leave copies with intelligent families. For information 
th as to the book and the paper, address the Editor, 
23 Park Row, New York. 
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F; and even spoken words may be uttered and 
Does Sound, Outside of Our Kensations, Con- heard 


sist of * Condensations and Harefactions "? | 
—Prof. Stevens finished. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Now we admit all these facts, as they are 
well-known to science. But, says the wave- 
theorist, if you admit the facts, what is there 
to produce the vibrations of these diaphragms 


Every text book on physical science answers | unless it be the air waves or atmospheric 
the above question in the affirmative. Though | pulses which the sounding-body drives off and 
for more than ten years we have been com- thus causes to impinge against these dia- 
batting the wave-theory and, of course, taking | phragms in rapid succession, thus forcing them 
the negative of this ee in opposition to into a corresponding rate of vibration? 
all the colleges of the world, we now declare | This question, of course, states correctly the 
that we have not negatived the current theory | current theory which prevails in all the schools 


of acoustics half as positively or as radically 
on this question as the facts of science justify, | 
or as we now purpose doing. In other words, 
we have heretofore conceded to the wave 
theory of sound vastly more than was neces- 
sary to concede and still keep within the strict 
bounds of scientific truth. 

For example, in the ** Problem of Human 
Life" and in the early volumes of the MICRO- 
COSM, we have admitted that a vibrating 
string, or the prong of a tuning-fork, does | 
actually condense the air, as claimed by the | 
authorities on physical science, and that it | 
thus drives off waves of condensation and 
rarefaction " for a limited distance around the | 
vibrating instrument, though these air-waves, 
às we insisted, were only incidental to the 
sound-pulses, and in no sense identical there- 
with. We now take this concession back, and 
assume, as we claim we have a scientific right 
to do, a more aggressive and destructive atti- 
tude toward that theory. We now assert, and 
will undertake to make that assertion good, 
that atmospheric waves of condensation and 
rarefaction, or in other words, air-pulses, do 
not enter into the phenomena of sound at all, 
either primarily as sound-pulses themselves, 
or incidentally as the effects of the action on | 
the air of the vibrating instrument. | 

We feel sure, however, that such a radical | 
position as here for the first time assumed, 
will be regarded by Dr. Mott and by other | 
thoughtful Substantialists as altogether too | 
strong to bear the test of scientific scrutiny. 
We shall soon see whether or not it can be 
maintained. 

We are referred to the fact of the vibrations 
of tensioned diaphragms, as, for example, | 
those of the telephone and phonograph, in 
close proximity to the sounding instrument 


and as laid down in the books. But wenow 
deny the whole thing as in no way justified by 
the facts observed, but which on the contrary 
absolutely contradicts the facts when the 
shall properly come to be understood. Will 
the reader try to divest his mind for a few 
moments of ull preconceived notions on the 
subject while we enter into its critical investi- 
gation and analysis? 

Suppose the vibrating instrument actually 
to mas no sound at all, but still to produce 
the same or even greater action on the air 
while producing an exactly similar class of 
vibratory motions; would a stretched dia- 
phragm, in however close proximity to such 
vibrating body, respond into sympathetic 
action? No, but on the contrary it would re- 
main absolutely quiescent. Why should it 
not be thrown into vibration by the condensed 
atmospheric pulses thus sent off from the vi- 
brating but soundless instrument, that is, if 
any such pulses are really sent off as the 
wave-theory claims. 

A soundless vibrating instrument should 
produce the same sympathetic action on an 
adjacent stretched diaphragm as one that 
sounds never so loudly, especially if the two 
instruments produce equal action on the air. 
Yet it is a waked and patent fact that one kind 
of sounding instrument, with large and power- 
ful vibrations, can scarcely be heard at all, 
while another with manifold less action on the 
air is known to generate a sound almost deaf- 
ening. 

One of these instruments, as is well-known, 
will produce no sympathetic motion in a 
stretched diaphragm notwithstanding its pow- 
erful action on the air, and its supposed *‘ con- 
densations and rarefactions,” simply because 
it produces little or no sound; whilethe other, 


and with such force that even indentations are | notwithstanding its small atmospheric disturb- 
made in the foil and wax of the phonograph so | ance, sends the stretched diaphragm into sym- 
distinctly that by their mechanical repetition | pathetic vibration, simply because, as we 
against a similar diaphragm the same vibra- | maintain, it radiates powerful pulses of sub- 
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stantial sound-force which have nothing to do 
with the atmospheric disturbance incidentally 
made by either instrument. Why this differ- 
ence, so often observed, yet never before ex- 
plained by any physicist living or dead? Let 
us try to analyze the problem and divulge the 
solution. 

Writers on sound seem never to have gras 
the idea, or any explanation of the idea, that 
one vibrating instrument will produce sound 
that can be heard a mile away, while another 
sounding body of the same vibrational number 
and of manifold greater action on the air can 
not be heard a dozen feet away in a still room! 
We defy any believer in the wave-theory, or 
who denies that sound is a substantial force, 
to give any sort of answer to this well-known 
fact. Yet this single fact—that the intensity 
and range of sound have no relation whatever 
to the amount of atmospheric disturbance pro- 
duced by the sounding body—stands as an 
everlasting refutation of the current theory of 
acoustics. 

Let us look at it in a little more detail fora 
moment. Why, for example, will a tuning- 
fork of a given pitch, when struck or bowed 
and held in the fingers, not be heard eight feet 
away, while a steel tongue or reed of the same 
vibrational number and of only a small frac- 
tion of the prong's area of action on the air or 
amplitude of swing, can be heard distinctly a 
quarter of a mile away? 

The facts here premised no one can dispute, 
since a reed in a penny-whistle not any where 
nearly so large and of no more action on the 
air than the prong of a tuning-fork, has often 
been heard a mile of a still night. It is posi- 
tively certain that so far as air-pulses, or at- 
mospheric condensations and rarefactions are 
concerned, the prong of the same size as the 
reed and of the same amplitude of swing and 
vibrationa! number, should produce the same 
effect on the stretched diaphragm at a given 
distance. 

But what are the facts? Why, they are 
simpy these; that the best tuning-fork ever 
made and caused to vibrate at its best eight 
feet away from a phonograph or from the 
most sensitive telephone diaphragm, will make 
no impression whatever upon it, while the 
sound of a reed at the same distance and of the 
same pitch with but a slight fraction of the 
vibrational amplitude, will make its record 
upon the phonograph and can be heard miles 
away over a telephone line. Yet both of these 
vibrating instruments must have sent the same 
air-waves or atmospheric pulses against those 
diaphragms, that is, if they sent air-pulses at 
all, which we here positively deny. 

Then what do they send to cause this sym- 
pathetic vibration in these diaphragms? We 
answer as before, that they send off sound- 
pulses,—not air-pulses as the wave-theory 
teaches,—and that these sound-pulses are con- 
stituted of an immaterial, substantial force, 
analogous to the currents of electricity or the 
rays of magnetism which, though substantial 
and objective entities, are neither matter nor 
motion, 

Is any physicist, who pretends to think at all 
on scientific subjects, so hermetically sealed 
up in his own theoretic shell that he can not 
comprehend this reasoning? Prof. Stevens, 
whose lecture at Columbia College we noticed 
in the April MICROCOSM, publicly declared that 
he did not ss the intellectual capacity to 
comprehend the distinction or grasp the idea 
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of an immaterial substance. Let us try to 
anal his capacity. He believes, for ex- 
ample, that electricity and magnetism are 
3 for they certainly are capable of 
doing work,—lifting and Spa ing ponderable 
bodies. Hence they must be a substance of 
some kind or they could not manifest such 
physical results. Then, does this professor, 
who by his own confession is incapable of 
grasping the idea of immaterial substance, be- 
lieve that electricity and magnetism are mat- 
ter? If he does,—and he is certainly driven to 
that dire extremity of self-stultified sciolism,— 
he involves himself in the absurdity of one 
material substance or body—magnetism—per- 
meating and completely filling and occupy- 
ing another material body, steel, in violation 
of the universally recognized propertíes of 
matter. 

It thus seems that our professor actually 

the admirable intellectual capacity 
of grasping such a stupendous self-contradic- 
tion as that two material bodies or substances 
can occupy the same s at the same time, 
though his over-worked brain is incapable, as 
he boasts and reiterates, of conceiving such a 
simple and self-evident idea as that magnetism 
or electricity might be an immaterial sub- 
stance, thus accounting for its occupying mat- 
ter in every part, and thereby relieving him 
of all his scientific inconsistency. 

After this digression we repeat, that sound- 
pulses, so far from being mere pulses or waves 
of material atmosphere, are pulses or radia- 
tions of immaterial but substantial force, liber- 
nted by the vibrating body from the universal 
force-element or force-fountain of nature, from 
whose unfailing supply all otker forms of paye: 
ical force, such as heat, light, gravity, cohe- 
sion, etc., are eliminated by the various means 
appointed in nature to these ends. 

These substantial sound-pulses, somewhat 
similar to electric pales traveling through 
air by a law of conduction determined by the 
force of cohesion which alone constitutes the 
air a material body, strike the cohesive force 
of the tensioned diaphragm and thus act upon 
it somewhat as substantial magnetic force 
from the steel magnet coalesces with the co- 
hesive force in the bit of iron and thereby me- 
chanically lifts it even in opposition to the 
substantial force of gravity. 

Thus, and thus alone, is the diaphragm of a: 
phonograph or telephone made to vibrate in 
synchronism with the sound-pulses which 
strike it as they are radiated from the sounding 
instrument in synchronism with its vibratory 
motion. 

The more intense the sound and the nearer 
in unison with the vibrational number of the 
stretched diaphragm the greater will be the 
mechanical tremor in that diaphragm by sym- 


thy. 
P Wave-theorisís on the contrary,—supposing 
external sound and air-waves to be the same 
thing,—tell usthat the greater the atmospheric 
disturbance produced by the sounding body, 
and the more powerful the air-waves thus 
driven against the diaphragm, the more ener- 
getically will it vibrate. This, however, we 
have just demonstrated to be a base slander 
upon the physical laws and a bald lie uttered 
against the truth of science; because the per 
erfully vibrating tuning-fork, producing la rge 
atmospheric disturbance though but little 
sound (owing to the nature of the instrument), 
does not in the slightest degree stir the dia- 
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hragm with its supposed air-waves, while the 
2 reed, with riget fraction of such at- 
mospheric disturbance, but with louder sound, 
causes the diaphragm sensibly to vibrate. 
From this we reach the demonstrable con- 
clusion that air-waves, 5 and almost 
ridiculously supposed to be driven away from 
the sounding y by its slow and trifling 
movements, play no part whatever in the - 
pathetic vibrations of distant diaph e Düt 
on the contrary that these effects are alone the 
work of the substantial sound-pulses radiated 
a a law of conduction from the vibrating in- 
strument,—a startling state of facts, which 


during all the past centuries of historic science 
have been mistaken for simple ntechanical air- 
waves, ^ 

Instead of stretched diaph let us now 


take the beautiful experiment of sensitive danc- 
ing and singing flames produced by fine jets 
of gas under given pressure. "These experi- 
ments are everlastingly harped upon by wave- 
theorists in their illustrated lectures and ex- 
hibitions, in which er - to make their 
audiences believe that they have shown posi- 
tive proof of the correctness of the wave theory. 
Yet we aver here that no stronger proof against 
the current theory can be asked for than is fur- 
nished by these same singing and dancing 
flames. 

Prof. Stevens, in the lecture referred to, so 
tensioned his ressure as to make the flame 
sensitive to the slightest sharp noise such as a 
hiss, a whistle, a knock against the furniture 
or wall, or the clinking of a bunch of keys held 
in his hand. Of course the professor demon- 
strated that the flame thus tensioned would 
duck at each sharp hiss, whistle, or clink of his 
keys, all of which the substantial theory of 
sound beautifully explains, while the wave- 
theory, as we will show, is perfectly dumb and 
blind upon the subject. 

The professor, for instance, went clear into 
the back part of the hall, fifty or more feet 
away from his tensioned flame, and at each 
shake of the bunch of keys, with a sharp me- 
tallic rattle, the flame would be caused to duck; 
and that unreasoning sciolist took it for granted 
and so made his audience believe that it was 
the air-waves sent off from the tiny contacts 
of those keys with each other which went fif 
feet away and so smothered that flame that it 
would momentarily go out! Pshaw! Yet 
such nonsensical and purile stuff as this took 
the audience by storm. 

Suppose, for example, the professor had cov- 
ered each key with a thin coat of soft rubber so 
that no sound or noise would have occurred by 
their contacts, and suppose he had then shaken 
them with a hundred-fold the force he did, 
would the flame have responded to the sup- 

d air-waves thus produced? Nota bit of 
it, though the real atmospheric disturbances or 
so-called air-pulses thus generated and sent off 
might have produced a thousand-fold greater 
commotion. 

Had we been permitted just then to en- 
lighten that audience, we would have suggested 
that the professor, instead of clinking his keys, 
set half a dozen assistants each to bowing and 
sounding tuning-forks in that far-off corner of 
the hall with a thousand times more real con- 
densation and rarefaction of the air, if there 
be any truth in the wave-theory (yet producing 
no sound that could reach the flame), and thus 
demonstate that air-waves have nothing to do 
with the phenomenon. This having been 
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done, we then could have explained, according 
to Substantialism, in a few sentences, the real 
cause of the mysterious dancing of the flame 
in response to sound, namely, that the pulses 
of Substantial sound-force from the bunch of 
keys on reaching the flame, in which the co- 
hesive force of the gas was actively being 
transformed by heat-force into light-force, 
this cohesion is so influenced by the sound as 
momentarily to give it control of the combus- 
tion and thus to quench the light, How sim- 
pls and how plain! The whole phenomenon 

epends for its effects upon the correlation 
and interaction of the substantial v its 
forces of cohesion, heat, light and sound, amd 
their inter-convertibility. 

Thus, at each sharp clink of the keys the 
substantial sound-pulse coming to the aid of 
cohesion, is seen momentarily to shut off the 
light. The light-force in this case, is but a 
converted form of the substantial force of co- 
hesion in the gas under the action of heat- 
force, thereby 1 we recognize 
as flame in combustion. minous flame, - 
perly defined, is thus simply the cohesive froe 
of combustible matter in the process of conver- 
sion into light-force under action of heat- 
force. But where the flame is non-luminous, 
or all heat, as in the case of the Bunsen burner, 
the cohesive force of carbon mixes with the 
cohesive force of oxygen thus making the 
cohesion of both an easier prey to heat-force, 
or in the parlance of chemistry, causes more 
complete combustion. In what publication, 
we ask, has the phenomena of combustion and 
flame ever before been philosophically ex- 

lained? If the true explanation has ever 
n hinted at, we have failed to see it. 

As proof that this is the true solution of the 
dancing of sensitive flames under the action 
of sound-pulses, a close inspection of the con- 
suming jet of gas will show that the non- 
luminous flame remains intact when the light- 
flame momentarily subsides, thus proving that 
the combustion of the gas goes on the same in 
both cases, though in one case under the cor- 
relation of sound-force and cohesive force the 
combustion is converted into the non-lumin- 
ous heat-flame, while in the absence of sound it 
assumes more the character of the light-flame. 

But all this reasoning is wasted and worse 
than Esquimau on a scientific rut-thinker so 
circumscribed in his superficialty, as to look 
upon the forces of nature as modes of motion 
of material particles instead of real objective 
entities, and who confesses his lack of sufficient 
brains to grasp such an elementary conception 
as that of an immaterial substance. Never- 
theless we place this solution upon record in 
the interests of true science, and for the bene- 
fit of rising Substantialists who will know how 
to make good use of it in stirring up the fossils 
of the Stevens’ type should any remain in the 
palzontologic strata of acoustical science in 
the coming ages. 

But now we come to the most important 

of our discussion. We have assumed that 
no **condensations and rarefactions" of the air, 
either as sound-waves or incidental effects, can 
occur in the vibratory motions of a sounding 
instrument; and that itis an entire mistake 
of physicists in supposing that the movement 
of the prong or string very slowly through the 
air as we have frequently shown, and through 
but à small fraction of an inch, does any thing 
more than merely displace the adjacent atmos- 
phere without condensing it at alL 
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We know that itis asseried as a supposed 
self-evident fact, that no motion of a body 
however slow, through a fluid so easily com- 
pressed as is our air, could possibly occur with- 
out producing a condensation, at least to some 
slight extent. But this is all assumption with- 
ut a particle of proof, while on the contrary 
ve have an abundance of reasons for believing 
.hat the assumption is false. 
Here is another new law of physical science : 
Tt is the normal condition of fluid sub- 
tance, on the very principle of its mobility, to 
e more easily displaced than compressed ; and 


that ois diia can only take place when this 


limit is abnormally exceeded by the velocity of 
the displacing body. The law thus stated is as 
infallible as nature herself. Every fluid re- 
uires some calculable force to compress it to 
the smallest degree, even in close conf]rement. 
Plainly the force thus applied to the slightest 
compression of confined air, would, if applied | 
against air unconfined, merely displace it 

We prove this conclusively by the displace- 
ment of fluids less easily compressed than air, 
such as water, m etc. o one for u mo- 
ment supposes thatthe slow movement of a 
tadpole's tail ew ipe the water in which it 
swims, even to the slightest degree. Why? 
Simply because according to our new law its 
mobility allows it to be displaced more easily 
than compressed. Of course no one doubts 
but that a body might be applied to the free 
water with sufficient force to compress it, con- 
taining as it does a slight percentage of vapor; 
but this is only an abnormal result which oc- 
curs when the union-limit of its mobility, com- 
pressibility and displacibility is exceeded by the 
velocity of the displacing body. 

This being true and self-evident of water, it 
is also true of quicksilver, with a still higher 
limit of possible compressibility because per- 
meated with a still less per cent. of gas or vapor, 
while it is equally true of every fluid body, 
however easily compressed, down to that of 
hydrogen gas. 

Air being perfectly free to move aside from 
the contact of a disturbing body, its displaci- 
bility is absolute zero owing to its absolute 
mobility; while its limit of compressibility 
will not be touched until an abnormal velocity 
of the 3 body shall exceed the limit of 
its normal and superior mobility. "This latter 
paana of our law is fully elaborated in the 

ICROCOSM, Vol. IV., p. 313. 

Now we revert for a single moment to the 
confirmatory fact, so often demonstrated in the 
Microcosm, that the moving velocity of a 
sounding body when vibrating, such as a 
stretched string or the prong of a tuning-fork, 
even at its greatest amplitude of swing, is an 
exceedingly slow motion;—never, atitsswiftest 
velocity, exceeding two or three feet a second, 
and even while sounding distinctly often not 
—P velocity of one inch in an hour! 

Prof. 23 and other standard authorities 
on sound have taught the world that the vibrat- 
ing instrument condenses the air and sends it 
off in pulses which impinge upon the stretched 
membrane of the ear and thus throw it into 
corresponding vibrations, thereby causing the 
sensations of tone, all of which is the sherest 

ssible scientific nonsense. These writers in 

heir text-books call the student's attention to 
the fact of tuning-fork's prongs ‘‘swiftly ad- 
vancing," **carving and moulding the air into 
condensations and rarefactions," etc. But 
guess the consternation and gnashing of teeth 
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among these authors and their admirers when, 
about ten years ago, the ** Problem of Human 
Life" as the first intimation to the contrary 
the scientific world had ever seen, hurled its 
thunderbolt revelation among the colleges that 
this **swiftly advancing" prong never, at its 
swiftest speed, moves at a velocity of more 
than three feet in a second, and even sounds 
distinctly when moving at a velocity of but an 
inch in an hour! 

Of course our ten thousand physical profes- 
sors were disgusted when they heard of the new 
book which announced such a poe ious ab- 
surdity, so contrary to all established science ; 
and they quieted their anxious students who 
had heard of the work, by assuring them that 
the whole thing was Le nonsense, a 
mere jugglery of words, and the hallucination 
of a conceited sciolist and crank. Tyndall 
wrote, that it was a funny book; Mayer, 
more candid than the other authors, wrote, on 
receiving the book, that he had read far 
enough to find out that he had ** sonang Jet 
to learn.” But the disgust and raving of the 
masses of the professors against the new de- 
parture at its first appearance were soon there- 
after caused to subside into sullen stillness, 
which has ever since continued, when Capt. 
Carter, at our suggestion, mathemutically 
demonstrated in the Microcosm, Vol. III, page 
154, that the prong of a tuning-fork, instead of 
“swiftly advancing ” in order to condense the 
air and produce sound, as had always been 
supposed, would actually produce audible tone 
when moving at a velocity of only one inch in 
two years, or twenty-five thousand times slower 
than the hour hand of a family clock ! 

In conclusion we now ask, is there any man, 
especially à trained investigator of physical 
phenomena, so deplorably blinded to reason as 
still to be capable of believing that the free 
air acted on by a body moving at the velocity 
just named, would be compressed into ** con- 
densations and rarefactions"' rather than be 
displaced? The truth or falsity of the entire 
wave-theory depends upon the answer to this 

uestion. And upon this samie proposition 
don the, Substantial Philosophy challenge the 
science of the world. 


— 9—29— ———— 
PRIZE ESSAY No. 14. 
A Sabstantial Government. 


BY REV. D. OGLESBY. 

There is nothing needed in our world more 
than a form of government that is substantial, 
and at the same time secures the greatest 
possible amount of happiness to its subjects. 

A partial investigation will convince an uu- 

rejudiced mind that most of the unbappiness 
in tlie world comes from artiflcial and not 
naturalcauses. Nature pone bountifully, 
—ample supplies to gratify all the necessities 
of both man and the lower order of animals. 

But these bountiful supplies of nature are 
seized and appropriated by some, while others 
are left to suffer for them. 

In the earlier ages when barbarism predom- 
inated, the strong robbed and subjugated the 
weak, by physical force. Brigandage, piracy, 
and wars of conquest were the means aud 
methods used. In our day, and the preced- 
ing years leading up from barbarism, pirates 
and 1 8 accomplish the same ends by ob- 
taining control of governments. The brigand 
has his headquarters in legislative halls, and 
the pirate fees a lawyer and goes into business. 
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Of course the masses must be kept in igno- 
rance and deceived. And nothing gives decep- 
tion and error such power over men as to be 
clothed in the garb of law. Few people com- 
paratively look for any higher motive to con- 
trol their acts than law,—human law. Hence 
the necessity for a government whose laws 
stand on the substantial foundation of truth. 

The basic error of all the governments of the 
civilized world is, they have adopted and are 
using a false system of money. his system 
of money is the tap-root of all the great evils 
in society. It necessarily and unavoidably 
produces inequality in society. It creates 
millionaires on one hand, and fills the world 
with tramps, paupers, rs and thieves on 
the other. It digs the gulf between Dives and 
Lazarus in this world. If a bountiful Provi- 
dence causes the earth to produce enough for 
all, then why should any except the idle and 
incapaci suffer want? 

It is because of unjust distribution, and this 
comes from a false money. The philosophy of 
the method is this: Money, the money of the 
entire Thea 1 i - conceded, to be 

. ot only that, but it is placed 
bien to all other None or kinds ot pro 
erty. Not only that, but it is vested with 
vitality, and placed on an equality with man, 
“the noblest work of God." Not only that, 
but it is placed above, and superior to man, 
so that the man is measured by, and stands in 
society politically, according to the money he 
can conrmand. 

Money, in consequence of this property 
character fiven to it, is politically “the God 
of this world.” The sacrifices the world offers to 
this'divinity in usury in its ten thousand forms, 
fill the world with poverty, degradation, vice, 
crime and misery, to an extent known only to 
the Ruler of the world. 

„The destruction of the poor is their pov- 
erty." Poverty is the source of nearly all the 
crime in our world, and the poverty of the 
masses is secured by and through this false 
system of money. 

This fact I will now proceed to demonstrate : 

Money is not property. It only rẹpresents 
the price value of property. As civilization is 
sustained and lives by exchanging the pro- 
ducts of labor, money was invented and is used 
as a medium of exchange;—otherwise the 
civilization of the world would have been 
impossible; only barbarism, or swaping arti- 
cles of production in the markets, would have 
been possible. Labor creates all wealth. 
Money is only designed to represent and ex- 
press the relative amount of labor invested in 
the production of articles for sale or exchange. 

For illustration, Jones is a shoe maker, and 
Smith is a tailor, Jones says to Smith, **1 
want to swap a pair of boots for a coat, Mr. 
Smith." Smith says, Mr. Jones, it takes me 
twice as long to make a coat as it does for you 
to make a pair of boots, and hence a coat is 
worth two pairs of boots." Now if $2,00 repre- 
sent the worth in labor of the boots, $4,00 
will represent or express tlie price of the coat 
inlabor. It is seen by this little illustration 
that money is not intended to flx prices, but 
to express prices already flxed by labor. This 
is a recognized principle in production, but 
when we come exchanges, it is ignored. 
The commerce of the world is not on the basis 
of labor, butit is buy for one, and sell for two. 
In making exchanges of the products of labor, 


money—a property money—steps in, and robs | 
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thelaborer. We will furthersee the absurdity 
and wickedness of this property money, by an 
illustration or two. 

A bolt of cloth has a definite length. The 
yard-stick is used, not to fix the length by 
making itlonger or shorter, but to ascertain 
and express the length. A section of land has 
an area of 640 acres. The surveyer uses a 
chain 88 feet long, with 100 links in it, not to 
fix the area but to ascertain the boundary lines 
and find the corners. If the yard-stick or the 
chain, was made of rubber, then the length 
of the bolt, or the area of the section would 
depend on the tie d the measuring instruments 
were manipulated. Just so with our property 
money. It is like a chain made of india-rubber. 
It expands and contracts at the will of money- 
mongers, carrying prices of labor and property 
with it, up and down. 

The length nor number of yard-sticks or 
chains, can have nothing to do with the length 
of the bolt of cloth, or area of the section of 
land, Neither does jt matter at all what kind 
of material they are made of. So of money. 

The size of the dollar, or the material out of 
which it is made, or the number of them, can 
not justly have anything at all to do in fixing 
the price of labor und its products. A dollar 
mote of wood, leather, or paper, would be as 
valuable to express prices, as one made of gold. 
The material out of which money is made, has, 
can have, nothing to do with the function or 
office, or work t money was invented to 
perform. But our propery money does fix 
the price of labor and all its products. It is 
absurd. It is unjust. It is wicked. It is rob- 
bery. It is the method by which the labor of 
the world is enslaved. This is why the idle 
classes grow rich, and the toilers hang on the 

ged edge of starvation.” This is why the 
idlers live in mansions, and the toilers and 
wealth-producers live in huts, hovels, cellars, 
andgarrets. Thissystem of modern brigandage 
builds great cities, and fills them with thieves 
and robbers. This system of refined piracy 
creates a demand forsoup-houses, poor-houses, 
jails, and penitentiaries. And no government 
can lift its subjects to a higher, better, or hap- 
pier state, that has this erroneous system of 
inoney like a mill-stone fastened about its neck. 
As the ple become more enlightened and 
better educated, they become more and more 
restless, Andif they are driven to believe that 
overnment can not be changed so as to secure 
y law justice to all, then they are driven into 
anarchy, believing that all governments are 
necessarily great instruments of oppression. 

Hence there can not be à perfnanent, sub- 
stantial government in the world, until there 
is devised a just system of money. We might 
as well expect a man to be in good health, and 
livetooldage,with bad blood. This false system 
of money has overthrown and destroyed the 
greatest empires, and the mightiest govern- 
inents that ever existed on the earth. There 
can be and must and will be devised a correct 
and a just system of finance. The space 
allowed does not permit us here to indicate the 
correct system which is or could be easily done. 
Suffice it to say, it must be a system of money 
unfettered py nieres or usury. 

Richview, Ill. 

[If friend Oglesby will indicate in another 
Prize Essay how money can represent property, 
as a means of exchange and not be property 
or its exact equivalent, he will greately oblige 
the editor and the readers of the MICROCOSM.] 
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Fallacies im Science, A Lecture Before the 
Chicago Institute of Education. 


An Extract. 
BY HENRY C. COX, A. M. 


When the report went out that base-ball 
pitchers were throwing curve balls, the usual 
number of scientists came forward to prove 
that the thing could notbe done. Inrefutation 
of the claim, they cited the laws of projectiles, 
and recited the familiar illustration of a body 
dropped and one thrown horizontally at the 
same time. It was urged that one might 
as well talk of shooting a rifle ball round a hill. 

Now in the face of these learned treatises in 
refutation, experts in the game do throw right 
and left curve, **drop" and ‘‘upshoot” balls. 
A ball is thrown toward a point four or flve 
feet to the right of the striker, moves in an 
almost right line beyond the halfway point, 
aud then curves to the left and es the 
home plate at the proper height for a stroke. 
A second is aimed as much to the left of the 
home base, but in due time it curves to the 
right and into place. A third starts off as 
though it would go high over the striker's 
head, but it suddenly curves downward and 

s the bat at the lation height. A 
ourth, still, is thrown as if to strike the ground 
before brape / the home plate, but an upward 
curve brings it wbistling by the striker, and 
„ball“ is called. 

Now, if it is true as a law, that a body let 
fall and one projected horrizontally descend 
toward the earth at the same rate, it is true 
only in a vacuum, when the projected ball has 
no rotation, or when the rotation is about an 
axis in the line of its direction. 

If the ball rotate to the right about a ver- 
tical axis, it will curve to the left; if it rotate 
to the left about a vertical axis, it will curve 
to the right; ifitrotate about a horizontal, 
transverse axis, the top moving forward, as a 
wagon-wheel, it will retarded in its fall; 
and if it rotate about the same axis as a spin- 
ning-wheel, the'top moving backward, its fall 
will be accelerated. 

Now for the **why."—Grasping the outer 
side of the ball, the pitcher throws his ene 
into an effort seemingly to hurl it to the right 
of the striker; but this holding of the right 
side of the ball, sets it to whirling about a ver- 
tical axis to the right. By this rotation the 
cushion of com air in front is driven to 
the right, and, as in Barker’s mill, its reaction 
sends the ball to the left. As it takes an instant 
for this reaction to overcome the inertia of the 
projectile, its course for more than half its 
course is in an almost straight line, the curv- 
g e gp near the home plate. 

ow, holding the inner or left side of the 
ball firmly so as to retard its motion, it is sent 
toward a point to the left of the striker; but 
the whirling movement driving the com- 
deem air to the left, sends the ball to the 
right. 
or the drop" ball, the pitcher holds it so 
as to make it rotate upon a horizontal trans- 
verse axis, the top moving backward, as in the 
spinning-wheel. This rotation inflects tho 
compressed air upward and thus sends the 
rojectile downward more rapidly than the 
ce of gravitation alone, would draw it. 

The '*upshoot" ball, the most difficult to 
throw, asit requires a more rapid rotation than 
any one of the others, is secured by holding the 
lower part back, 
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the wheel of a wagon, the top moving for- 
ward, The column of compressed air is, by 
this rape rotation, driven downward with 
such velocity, as, by its reaction, to overcome 
the force of gravitation for an instant and 
send the bal] upward. 

Now the conduct of these balls brings a sug- 
gestion to mind in the matter of other projec- 
tiles. Inthe throwing of bombs from niortars 
and the hurling of solid shot from smooth-bore 
guns, whatever shall cause the projectile to 
rotate about an axis other than the one which 
is in the line of the ball's direction, will divert it 
from the mark. A seam of rust or dirt alon 
the right side of the barrel will cause the bal 
to strike at the left of the mark, one on the 
left will send the missile to the right of the 
spot aimed at, while a seam along the top will 
make the gun undershoot, and one along the 
bottom to overshoot, the mark. 


— e 
A BIRTHDAY POEM. 


TO A. WILFORD HALL. 


(Though somewhat of a tax on our native modesty, 
we submit the following original and well-written 
poem, by Miss Sallie Carson, a rising poet of no mean 
ability, as this specimen clearly shows. Our associate 
editoris so much pleased with the offering that he thinks 
it by no means oc ad riate in juxtaposition with our 
70th birthday ce on, and we confess that under 
the circumstances we are luclined to let him have his 
own way.—Epiron.) 


Three score and ten! Yet brave and strong: 
With all the fiery zeal of youth, 

To battle with the false and wrong, 
To wage a war for right and truth ; 

And with the well-directed blow, 

To lay the glant Error low. 


Three score and ten! As back we gaze 
O'er all that long, eventful life, 

We question what in boybood days 
First called thee to the field of strife ; 

What mystic voice thy spirit heard. 

That all thy powers to action stirred. 


Could'st thou, through light and shade, afar 
Discern the ever-nearing goal, 

The prize, that shining like a star, 
Rose on the vision of the soul, 

And bade it scorn, In early years, 

Earth's lower hopes and meaner fears? 


No paltry pleasure e'er had power 

TU tempi thy feet awhtle to stray : 
No of gold a single hour 

Could lure thee from the chosen way : 
Nor yet the seven-fold bowl of wrath, 
Poured out could turn thee from the path. 


Three score and ten, nor time to rest ; 
With greater triumpbs to be gained, 
The while a highest and a best 
Still looms above the yet attained : 
And onward, upward, soul and mind 
Must press, forgetting things behind. 


All bitter strife shall surely cease, 
Where, on the holy heights is given, 
For warfare just, to conquer peace, 
A sword that hath been “bathed in Heaven.“ 
Ere long the better day may come, 
And Error's hosts be stricken dumb, 


And now a birthday wish for thee :— 
As, one by one, thy years are told, 

May we who love to watch thee, see 
One greatly gifted wing ol 

8o grandly, gracefully, that age 

Shall clearly write life's richest page. 


And may the solemn sunset scene, 
With sacred splendors sweetly shing 
Till through the veil that hangs between 
The earth-life and the life divine, 
The lingering watchers dimly see 
Heaven's morning sunlight break on thee ! 1 8 


thus causing it to whirl as] Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Dr. Swander's “Substantial Philosophy." 
: The Last Call for Purchasers. 


Some months ago I announced in the Mr- 
CROCOSX (Jan. No., 26) that Dr. Swander 
had generously offered seventy-five cents on 
each copy of his large work,—‘‘ The Substan- 
tial Philosophy,"—which may be ordered be- 
fore Aug.18th, present month, as & fund for 
the purchase of a suitable memento for Dr. 
Hall's seventieth birthday, which occurs on the 
date above named. 

Already, as I learn from Dr. Swander, a 
modest sum has accumulated from these sales, 
but not sufficient to do proper honor to the oc- 
casion. 

I proposed in my original announcement 
that the fund thus accruing should be used in 
the purchase of a gold watch as a suitable me- 
mento to be presented to the veteran founder 
of Substantialism, and that the name of each 

urchaser of the book should appear in No. 1, 

ol. VIL of the MICROCOSM, because Dr. Swan- 
der's offer extends throughout Vol. VI. Still, 
I am anxious that all who intend to order the 
work should do so at once, or by the 18th inst. 
thus counting themselves in as aiders and 
abettors of this memorial souvenir. 

I am now, during my college vacation, aiding 
Dr. Hall in meeting the enormous demand for 
his health-pamphlet, and will . see to 
the purchase of the watch for the occasion. 
Those who do not own that volume will not 
reges the $1.50 required to procure it, particu- 
larly as in so doing they will be securing a neat 
little personal interest in the future timepiece 
of the editor of the MICROCOSM. 

Address at once Rev. J. I. Swander, D. D., 
Fremont, Ohio, inclosing the re when the 
book will be returned post pai 

Respectfully, Robert Rogers, 
Associate Editor. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK. 
BY REV. J. I, SWANDER, D. D. 


Where are we now? What is the present 
status of the distinctive ire ad which we 
have embraced and vocated, and whose 
threads have interwoven themselves with the 
sacred fibers of our faith and thesyllogisms of 
our reasonings? Such questions contain no 
concessions of any fundamental defectiveness 
in the philosophy under inquiry, and may be 
asked without indicating any weakening of 
conlidence on the part of the thousands who 
have thrown aside the exploded theories of 
men to search more assi money after the 
principles and truths that underlie and sup- 
port all the mere phenomena in the Universe 
of God. 

This much only is conceded, viz.: that it 
doth not yet fully appear what Substantialism 
shall be. Time isan element in God's ordained 
order of things, and a factor in the productive 
forces at work in the process of all proper evo- 
lution. This fact is sometimes ignored by 
those who may find themselves quite fairly 
represented in the old lady that sought to 
accelerate the process of incubation b 
kindling a small fire under the nest of the si 
ting hen. The contents came out of the 
shells, but not as chickens. The factor of 
time had been ignored as something no less 
indispensable than the substantial life-germs 
in the eggs, and continued warmth as a con- 
stituent part of the environments. 
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So with any system involving a principle 
with & possibility of its development. 
himself will not, and, therefore, can not dis- 
pense with the factor of time in the unfolding 
of his time-embracing purposes. Even the 
founding and unfolding of Christianity in the 
world furnish no exception to this rule. Time 
was required in the preparation for itsadvent, 
and can not be dispensed with in the proper 
unfolding of its powers and completion of its 
mission upon the earth. 

In the light of such facts and reasonings, the 
Substantial Philosophy is to be viewed in any 
fair and adequate attempt on the part of either 
its friends or enemies, to judge of its merits asa 
revolutionary system, claimed by its founder 
and advocates to be in more exact accord with 
the principles of being, and of more funda- 
mental importance in solving the problem of 
human well-being, than any discovery of rad- 
ical truth announced to the world since the 
day of Pentecost and the founding of God's 
kingdom among men, 

Have these claims been justified so far as 
time has served to reveal their character? lt 
is now nearly adozen years sinceSubstantialism 
was first announced &nd publicly proclaimed 
by its founder. During that time, whether 
fundamentally false or true, it has incited more 
earnest inquiry &nd thorough investigation 
among unprejudiced physicists and religionists 
than all the colleges, universities and scientific 
literature in America. It has waged both 
aggressive and defensive warfare, and at this 

int, while there seems to be an ominous lull 
in the clamor and clash of opposing forces, 
the question may properly be asked: Where 
are we now? 

The question is not whether the leading ad- 
vocates of this philosophy have made any 
mistakes in their inductions and deductions; 
whether the system has been so fairly and fully 
stated in exactly correct formulations as to be 
now known and read in the light of absolute 
harmony between all its parts, and with entire 
satisfaction by its many thousands of sincere 
disciples. No. There is another order ot in- 
quiry more in Keeping with what the case de- 
mands and justifies. HasSubstantialism given 
reasonable evidence that it issound and correct 
in its basic principle? If so, its founder and 
friends may arise, report progress and continue 
their triumphal march toward the rising sun 
of a glorious scientific future. 

What is that basic principle concerning 
whose soundness it is now in the line of priv- 
ilege to inquire? The question is easily asked, 
and in the light of what has been discovered 
and demonstrated is now quite easily answered, 
The fundamental principle, or what was until 
recently the undiscovered fact that underlies 
our philosophy, is the essential existence in the 
constitution of nature of immaterial entities 
distinct from matter: and that these entities 
are so many forms of divinely created force, 
either static or manifestly operative in the 
outer, material or phenomenal side of things, 
which in their ascending series constitute one 
grand and complete scale of being, from a clod 
of clay under gravital attraction up to the 
most majestic human form animated and act- 
uated by the energies of a deathless human 
spirit. 

PThis is the corner-stone that underlies our 
philosophy, and by which the whole building 
is being fitly framed together; and, now, after 
twelve years of crucial test in the light of God's 
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Word and works. it comes forth from the ordeal | The Art and Philosophy of Great Longevity, 


without so much as the smell of fire upon its 
garments, 

Of this basic principle two assertions may 
here be y aee . 1. Its announcement to the 
world had not been made previous to the ap- 

nce of “The Problem of Human Life." 
2. 1t has not yet been proven unsound in any- 
thing essential to its constitution. This last 
point is claimed deliberately and without blus- 
ter, and in full confidence that no one will dare 
to step forward and deny the truth of the state- 
ment. To concede its correctness, by silence 
or otherwise, is to concede substantially all 
that is claimed for the Substantial Philosophy. 

Here, then, is where we are at present. No 
backward step has been taken. Wealth of 
principle has fought its way notwithstandin 
great poverty in necessary means und appli- 
ances. Dr. Hall has been nobly supported 
by an increasing army of faithful friends 
and followers, but himself had always to toe 
the scratch when à new enemy with a new 
form of argument entered the scientific arena 
to assault the precious foundation of our 
substantial edifice. And whenever any of his 
disciples wanted wine to sustain and steady 
their weak and wavering faith he was obliged 
to furnish the claret of logical deductions by 
treading the wine-press alone. 

Under his continued mastery of the situation 
and heroic leadership, Substantialism has not 
only held the fort against all assaults from 
richly endowed and fully equipped scholusti- 
cism, but the war has actually been carried 
into the country of the Congo and among the 
inhabitants of a dark materialistic continent. 
The things that remain have been strength- 
ened by new elucidations in the sun-light of 
everlasting truth and new converts to the 
cause which the truth sustains. 

vem this, 3 han fortified its 
position by the production of a literature pe- 
culiarly its own. Stimulated by the inspira- 
tion of the new philosophy, even its disciples 
have already written some excellent books and 
treatisesin the formulation of its truths and the 
advocacy of its claims. These are second in 
value and interest only to what has been writ- 
ten by Dr. Hall himself. His library of eight 
volumes will live after the silly theories of 
materialism and motionism shall have per- 
ished from the earth. It should be purchased 
and read by all Substantialists, as well as by 
those who are wavering in their fear that the 
grounā upon which they have built is sinking 
sand. 

Furthermore, by so doing, there will be a 
cons: quent increase in the number of those 
who are waiting to celebrate, with appropriate 
token of their esteem, the turning of the 70th 
anniversary of the man for whom so many 
earnest prayers are now going up that he may, 
by reason of well conserved strength, not only 
attain to four score years, but also live on un- 
til the length and achievements of his life 
shall combine to crown him the distinguished 
centenarian of the century to come. 

Fremont, Ohio. 


— e 
As this 70th Birthday number of the 
MICROCOSM is to be sent free to many thou- 
sands who are not subscribers, we uest all 
who receive it, and who approve of its style 
and contents, to send us the names of distant 
friends that we may mail them sample copies 
free. This we will cheerfully do. ITOR. 
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or How to Attain Vigorous and Youthful 
Oid Age.* 
CHAPTER I. 
THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
DRUG-MEDICATION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Several persons, to whom we have read the 
Preface and Introduction of this work, have 
taken Apud ma to our disparaging estimate 
of drugs in the cure of disease and in the coun- 
teruction of disordered conditions in the human 
organism. 

e presume we have been misunderstood 
in this particular, since we never intended to 
convey the idea that drugs are without mer- 


E | itorious efficacy for the cure of disease or even 


the preservation of human life. On the con- 
trary we know better, and are certain that 
hundreds and thousands of diseases have been 
cured and eradicated from the system by the 
use of medicines of different kinds, and that 
ain and sickness have been removed in myriad 
instances by the 3 of drugs both in- 
ternally, externally and hypodermically. 

But this is not the question at all, as relates 
to the merits of drug-medication compared with 
our proposed treatment which claims to cure 
disease and prevent its recurrence without 
medicines of any kind. 

What we do purpose teaching and maintain- 
ing in the teeth of all therapeutical science, is 
that drugs at best are but a temporary expe- 
dient in abnormul emergencies,—a choice of 
evils,—and that although they will in many 
instances cure a given form of disease, they 
invariably leave the whole constitution very 
nearly enough worse to balance the good 
effected, in consequence of the unequal drain 
upon the vital forces in order to divert or dis- 
perse the diseased condition, thereby supply- 
ing its place by unduly and injuriously taxing 
other functions and portions of the organism. 
This is our exact position. 

We venture the assertion that not one form 
of organic disorder, known to pathological 
science, is ever cured by the absorption of drugs 
into the system, that the whole physical and 
vital economy is not left in a vastly deterio- 
rated condition thereby, compared to what it 
would have been could the disease have been 
removed by purely natural action without the 
aid of medicine; and that the average longev- 
ity in all such cases is proportionally reduced 
in consequence of such drug-medication, what- 
ever temporary benefit or relicf may thereby 
have been conferred. 

But in the present condition of science, and 
oftentimes in the suffering contingencies of 
the patients, the end no doubt justifies the 
means, because nothing better is within reach. 
Better by far shorten life than lose it. Better 

rmanently lose a portion of your health than 

ose it all by allowing the diseased condition 
to prevail and finally to triumph. 

flow much better, though, would it have 
been could the patient have known in advance 
how to cure the disease and restore himself to 
health, by the application of a remedy in every 
way harmonious with nature's laws and the 


* From a work of this title by the Editor, which was 
to have been published but which was abandoned, ut 
least for the present, for reasons given in the April 
number of the present volume of the Microcosm, a con 
densed phlet having been printed instead. See 
notice of the pamphlet at the close. 
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dictates of reason, and by which the very, 


cause of the diseased condition could have 
been attacked and got rid of, and that, too, 
without drugs of any description whatever? 

No physician, whatever his E bore in 
favor of theadministration of medicines either 
allopathically or homceopathically, but will ad- 
mitatonce, and without a breath of reservation, 
that any human organism suffering from dis- 
ease would be better off if the cause of such 
disorder could be got at and removed without 
drugs, than if it were combatted and counter- 
acted by the mildest system of medical treat- 
ment known to the profession. 

In fact, we go further and assert that disease 
itself, of whatever kind, is but the effects of 
deleterious drugs that have found their way 
into the organism, either with the food and 
drink taken into the stomach, through the 
absorption of poisonous germs into the circu- 
lation from the intestinal canal, by the inbala- 
tion of disease-producing matter floating in the 
air, or by the infectious absorption of poison 
through the external surface of the body, or 
through punctures of the skin, as in the case of 
snake-bites, etc. 

These disease-bearing drugs may be of an 
kind or specific character, and may find their 
way into the vital circulation through any of 
the channels named, and may produce any of 
the numerous forms of disease known to 
pathology ; they are drugs, nevertheless, and 
all the same, though not specially adminis- 
torsd by a physician, for the effects they pro- 

uce. 

But when such disease-producing drugs 
chance to find their way into the circulation, 
and precisely like purposely -administered 
drugs of a similar nature produce their char- 
acteristic diseased conditions, the disciple of 
Esculapius at once attacks this abnormal con- 
dition by another disease-producing drug of a 
similar or dissimilar character, and for the sole 
rational purpose arco ANTE and neutralizin 
the absorbed drug which produced the original 
disease. 

How much better,however,could the original 
disease-producing drug thus accidentally or 
carelessly absorbed, be forced out of the circu. 
lation by te natural eliminating and excret- 
ing processes of the human constitution with- 
out incorporating any neutralizing drug into 
the same vital circulation to make war on the 
abnormal element, and thus, by the conflict of 
opposing drugs, to weaken the vital forces and 
elements of the organism and thus upset the 
nervous system for its work of perpetuating 
human life? 

That the poisonous germs of disease absorbed 
into the vital circulation, through whatever 
channel and from whatever source, come 
strictly under the head of drug action, requir- 
ing other and counteracting drugs to be ab- 
sorbed through the same or through some 
other channel, Secondi to the old system of 
drug medication, all medical practitioners are 
compelled to admit by their own various 
methods of neutralizing disease through the 
administration of just such drugs, many of 
which are deadly poisons. 

"These drugs are administered by the very 
same channels through which ordinary disease- 
producing drugs chance to find their way into 
the circulation, namely, through the mouth 
and stomach, through inhalations, through 
external absorption and through epidermic in- 
jections, And all these methods of conveying 
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remedial drugs into the circulating fluids of 
the body, are simply for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a milder but neutralizing form of dis- 
ease by which to combat and counteract the 
prevailing or more dangerous form. 

Even the distinguished French chemist, 
Brown-Séquard, has carried this theory of pro- 
ducing one form of disease to cure another so 
far, that he is now experimenting on a drug 
constituted of the most fllthy and disgusting 
animal ingredients that can be obtained for 
epidermic injections, thus to counteract the 
disease, as he calls it, of senility, second child. 
hood, or premature old age. 

He names this abominable stuff the ** ehixir 
of life," and will, no doubt, induce thousands 
of believers in drug-medication to arm them- 
selves with epidermic syringes such as are 
secretly carried by those who are suffering 
under the morphine habit. He seems to be- 
lieve with Bob Ingersoll, that health ought to 
be “catching ” as well as disease, so he has de- 
termined upon injecting into the vital circula- 
tion an organic compound of the very essence 
of diseaseso intensely effete as to pass over the 
boun lineand become the essence of health, 
or the elixir of life! 

To show that we are not making all this up 
on the distinguished Brown-Séquard, we clip 
the following from a recent issue of the Lon- 
don Telegraph : 


* According to a communication recently ad- 
dressed by the eminent scientist, M. Brown- 
Séquard, to the French Academy of Medicine, 
it appears that he has prepared a concoction 
warranted to infuse fresh doses of vital energy 
into constitutions shattered by age or illness. 
As yet, for there is no public eee its trial as 
a recuperative and revitalizing agent, all that 
can besaid is that it is intrinsically compounded 
of revolting materials. The physiologist, it is 
stated, cuts out certain parts of living animals, 
such as guinea pigs, and the pone of quiver- 
ing flesh, pounded together by the pestle and 
mortar of pharmaceutical commerce, are made 
into a kind of paste with water. The essence 
of this compound is then injected under the 
skin of the patient with a syringe similar to 
that employed by the votaries of morphine, 
It is needless to say that the results of M. 
Brown-Séquard's experiments are awaited 
with eagerness by elderly Fausts." 


The project of M. Séquard is but drug-medi- 
cation gone to seed, and we should not wonder 
if instead of the ‘‘elixir of life," that he kills 
the first man who submits to the operation. 
We trust, however, that he will test it on a 
good supply of guinea-pigs before trying it on 
a human being, unless, perchance, it be some 
unfortunate fellow condemned to the guil- 
lotine. 

The only approach toward the ‘‘elixir of 
life"—that which to any extent will insure a 
rational and tangible increase of longevity— 
must consist in some eflicient means of remov- 
ing the germs of disease from the vital circu- 
lation, and then keeping them removed, rather 
than adding them to it, whether they be the 
disease-producing drugs of pharmaceutical 
commerce, or the less popular drugs of putrid- 
ity, poison and decay, which are continuall 
finding their way into the cireulation through 
the various channels of absorption without 
being specially and authoritatively prescribed 
and administered. 

Such a method of purifying the circulation 
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and keeping it pure, will dispense with all | to heal), during the sweetest slumber, and 


drugs in nine-tenths of 
ments, and we have no doubt will advance 
average longevity in time far beyond the most 
favored present specimens of our race. And 
this method of purifying the vital circulation 
from so much of its disease-bearing germs ac- 
quired by absorption, as-to permit normal 
nature, under good discipline, to accomplish 
the rest, is exactly what our new system of 
hygienic treatment to be unfolded in this vol- 
ume contemplates, and, as we conscientiously 
believe, actually accomplishes without phar- 
maceutical drugs of any description. 

Let us look for a moment at the system of 
drug-medication in some of its special bearin, 
on the human organism. Take as a specific 
ease the disordered condition of the kidneys, 
known in its more advanced stages as Bright's 
disease, and what have our learned medical 
practitioners to say about it? They do not 
claim to be able to cure it permanently by the 
administration of drugs. 

No one even of the specialists in that class 
of diseases, with whom we have conversed, 
pretends to promise a permanent restoration 
especially after the disease has so far advanced 
as to assume its specific characteristics. True, 
they profess to alleviate the sufferings of the 
patient by means of certain diuretic and analo- 
gous medicines and thus they many times 
actually do stave off for a time the threatened 
collapse of those vital organs of the body. 

But all this time these very remedies are 
making a desperate drain upon the other vital 
resources of the organism for the necessary 
reinforcements requisite to keep off the inroads 
of the relentless enemy. 

Soon, however, these reinforcements become 
exhausted; the enemy, who has never for one 
moment been routed from his intrenchments, 
but merely bothered, so to speak, in his sap- 
ping and mining operations by the continual 
slaughter of the vital recruits that have been 
thrown like brave soldiers against his resistless 
bayonets, finally becomes master of the situa- 
tion, the kidneys become paralyzed in their 
structure and cease to perform their functions, 
the enemy triumphs, the doctor has done liis 
best, the drugs have wrought their most ef- 
fectual but at the same time ineffectual work, 
the papers announce another death from 
Bright's disease of the kidneys, and the mourn- 
ers go about the streets. 

But what of the new treatment, as an- 
nounced in this volume, and which, in a few 
pages, sets forth in the clearest ible lan- 
guage how this disease, with its kindred ail- 
ments, can be annihilated even in the advanced 
stages, and howits cause can beremoved with- 
out drugsofany description? Why, thattreat- 
ment challenges the most rigid scrutiny on the 

rt of the learned of all branches of the med- 
ical profession, and invites them to show one 
reason why under its application another man 
on this whole earth needs to die, or even to 
suffer for a single week, in consequence of any 
form of any kidney trouble if taken in any 
reasonable time, 

This new treatment simply holds out to 
suffering humanity and to the unpreju- 
diced medical practitioner, a means of re- 
lief for every form of kidney trouble known 
to human experience, removing its cause 
without pain or expense to the vital forces 
of the system, all within a single night (with 


the exceptions of allowing time for the parts ss a preventive alone; will pay for itself 
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present human ail- | that, too, by an original and simple discovery, 


which has esca the scrutiny of the wor! 
o Sy the past age of medical science. 

Such a claim we it savors very much af 
the boasting of a lunatic, but we are only echo- 
ing what the most learned doctors, who have 
been let into the secret, have confessed in our 
presence, namely, that this discovery [as now 
set forth in our Healtn-Pamphlet from page 25 
to 80], for the cure of every form of kidney 
trouble, is entirely new to pathological, physi- 
ological and therapeutical science. (See June 
Microcosm, page 109.) 


ADDITIONAL EDITORIAL REMARKS. 

Since our Health-Pamphilet was printed, em- 
bracing the substance of our physiological and 
pathological discoveries, including the details 
of the new treatment, we have received thou- 
sands of letters bearing in one way or another 
upon the subject matter of those revelations. 
Pamphlets have been ordered and sent to all 

of the United States and Canada, and 
undreds of these purchasers, having tested 
the treatment personally for almost every 
known form of disease, have sent to us in re- 
turn the most enthusiastic indorsements of 
the discovery ever read concerning anything, 
as witness recent numbers of the MICROCOSM. 
So flattering have been some of these testi- 
monials, even from members of tbe medical 
profession, that we would not dare to venture 
their publication, though urged by our friends 
to do so. : 

Many persons write to us * if the 
new treatment will meet this, that, or some 
other form of disease, —in most cases unusual 
forms,—and request a personal reply from us. 
Of course these replies would be impossible, 
even if we had nothing else to do, Most of 
the information, however, thus sought is to be 
found set forth iu the Pamphlet, at least, in a 
general way. 

We now simply repeat that the new treat- 
ment acts so radically and fundamentally upon 
the vital circulation, without the least d rto 
the most delicate constitution, that there is not 
a form of disease that flesh is heir to, which 
will not be affected favorably to the patient by 
an intelligent use of this method of treatment, 
which, in all cases, should be commenced 
gently and increased gradually as the individ- 
ual's judgment and feeling may dictate. If 
we were able forty vears ago to originate the 
whole process and details of the treatment, and 
carry them out personally to complete success 
at the first attempt, surely, with a full descrip- 
tion of the general operation set forth in the 
Pamphlet, intelligent men and women aught 
to be able to contrive means of adapting the 
discovery to slightly varying circumstances. 
We are not all **built" exactly alike, to use 
an expressive modern slang, and hence a little 
judgment and common sense are always, in 
the language of Mrs. Toodles, **hundy to have 
about the house." With the proper exercise of 
such judgment, we conscientiously believe, that 
no person, whatever his or her ailment, will fail 
to derive many times the cost of the r 
in actual value to general health, by adopt- 
ing this treatment, as compared to the contin- 
uous employment of any drugs to be found in 
the pharmaceutical market. And even if no 
form of disease is visible or perceptible in the 
organism, the habitual use of the treatment, 


many times over through life, in the warding 
off of disease, in the assurance of permanent 
health, and in the numerous years of vigorous 
longevity to be enjoyed, not otherwise attain- 
able. lf we did not believe this with all our 
conscience and sense of responsibility to our 
generation, from what we know of the effects 
of the treatment upon ourself for more than 
forty years, we would not now be selling the 
PR et which unfolds those health prin- 
ciples. 

hen we first announced this treatment in 
the e Microcosm, and foreshadowed the 
Pamphlet unfolding the same, the price ($4) 
was considered by many as too high for a 
thirty-two page pamphlet; but now all this is 
changed since purchasers have come to reflect 
that this is but the price of a scrap of paper 
containing a doctor’s prescription and a little 
medicine from the druggist, which though well 
intended oftentimes leaves the system of the 
patient worse than before. 

The new treatment, on the contrary, as set 
forth in the Pamphlet, and which requires no 
future outlay for medicine, not only meets 
every eedem of ordinary human ills, but 
aside from its advan sin curing disease and 
promoting health and longevity, it has been 
conceded by the medical profession who have 
candidly examined it, to worth all that is 
charged for it, as a physiological and thera- 
peutical treatise alone, giving men and women 
who read it à knowledge of themselves and of 


the real cause of their physical ailments such as 
they would not be able to obtain from any 
other source. 

In selling this Pamphlet we are obliged to 


require a '* Pledge of Honor" from those pur- 
chasing it, not to show or reveal its contents 
outside of their own families. "This is for our 
own protection, and as the only means by 
which our just rights in the discovery can be 
maintained. Doctors, of course, who purchase 
the Pamphlet are conceded the additional 
privilege of using the treatment with their 
patients. 

Those who may chance to see this number 
of the MickocosM, and who may not wish to 
wait for a pledge to be sent before procuring 
the benefits of the Pamphlet, may write out 


the promise of secrecy substantially as above 
and send it with the $4, thus obtaining the 
Pamphlet by return mail with a regular pledge 


which they can sign and return at their leisure. 
Agents will be supplied with blank pledges 
free of cost, and should any local agent find a 
person immediately needing the benefits of the 
reatment, such agent may loan him or her his 
own Pamphlet on signing a Pledge of Honor 
and paying the $4, till such time as a Pamphlet 
can be obtained from this office by mail. Still 
it is far better for local agents always to kee 
a supply of 8 on hand ready for such 
emergencies, These Pamphlets will be sent by 
mail to agents at a specified price for cash (to 
avoid the cost and labor of all running ac- 
counts), and also a supply of our important 
canvassing circular to put into houses, free of 
cost, except postage,—eight cents per hundred 
copies. 

e can not guarantee local agents exclusive 
rights to extended territory, such as counties, 
but we let each agent work where he pleases. 
A person, however, who will agree to canvass 
and put our circulars into the houses of a town 
or city, will have it set a for him on our 
list of agencies, and we will not send circulars 
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for billing the houses to any other person for 
that place if we knowit. This is the best we 
can do, as agencies for counties require too 
much detail of bookkeeping in our present 
crush of business. 

Local nts should urge every purchaser of 
the Pamphlet to add fifty cents as a subscrip- 
tion to the Microcosm for one year, as this 
journal contains much of interest in the same 
general line of thought. 

All subscriptions begin with the first number 
of any current volume. We have all the back 
numbers of the present volume on hand. No 
one can say that this paper is not worth fifty 
cents a year. 

Read the volun indorsements of our 
Health-Pamphlet on the last two pages of this 
number. No such unsolicited testimonials 
were ever read in favor of any thing pertaining 
to human health and piness. Two similar 
pages of indorsements from all parts of the 
country appear in both the June and July Mi- 
CROCOSMS, New readers who have not seen 
those numbers can have them free of charge 
by so intimating. 

There is not a reader of this number of the 
MicROCOSM who has not one or more friends 
ata distance who would be pe to receive a 
copy. Do not be selfish in the exclusive pos- 
session of n good thing, but send us such names 
of friends, one or more, and we will gladly 
mail them free copies of this journal. 

A postal card is all-suflicient for this pur- 

, or for ordering a copy of our Pledge of 
onor and our descriptive circulars for exami- 
nation, should a person wish to see them be- 
fore, remitting for the Pamphlet. We desire 
all to be satis that they will get more than 
the full worth of their money before investing 

the $4. Address, A. Wilford Hall, 

23 Park Row, New York. 


— — — 
PROJECTION AND GRAVITY ONCE MORE. 
What Our Critics Think, 

BY PROF. D. JAMES. 

Dear Doctor,—In the June number of the 
MICROCOSM, you announce the cause of the re- 
tardation in the fall of projectiles, and assert 
that a ball projected horizontally in vacuo, 
would reach the ground or a common level 
much sooner” than if let fall vertically from 
the same elevation, 

Let us see how this new law o 3 

A ball would fall sixty-four feet in vacuo in 
two seconds. To make the rangeof two miles in 
two seconds, it must be projected with a veloc- 
ity of about 6000 feet a second. [Under such 
velocity it would reach the level in half a mile 
but for the air.—Editor.] But you say five 
or ten miles range would make no difference 
except to make the ball fall faster. [The 
greater the velocity the quicker it would reach 
the common plane in vacuo.—Editor.] To make 
a range of ten miles in two seconds the ball 
would have to be projected 80,000 feet a second, 
a velocity which the books say, is nearly 
sufficient to carry the ball entirely round the 
earth. [Atthat velocity, sixty-four feet high, it 
would reach the ground in vacuo before going 
a mile.—Editor. 

It projection causes the ball to fall taster, or 
helps gravity, then the farther a ball is pro- 
jected thesooner it will fall. [This would be 
absolutely true in a vacuum, minus the curv- 
ature of the earth.— Editor.] 

A ball projected in the air, is retarded in its 
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onward progress by the inertia of the air, and 
the range is proportionally diminished, [This 
is a mistake. The quantity of air passed 
through counteracts the pull of gravity more 
than it curtails the range of the projectile.— 
Editor.] But what has this to do with the 
downward pull of gravity any more than in 
the vertical fall? [We will show you.—Ed- 
itor.] You seem to consider the projectile 
force as moving in a parabolie direction, 
when its tendency is in a horizontal direction, 
or rather a straight line perpendicular to the 
direction of the ball let fall from the top of the 
sixty-four foot tower. [The projectile force 
changes with the direction of the ball.— 
Editor.] The fall in either case meets with 
a like obstruction—does it not? [By no 
means.— Editor.] The projectile does not 
condense the air below it sufficiently to 
modify the action of gravity—doesit? [Yes 
it does.—Editor.] Now, doctor, if, as you aver, 
the horizontal force does not modify gravit 
aces to aid it), why should the air diminis 

he velocity of fall any more in the projected 
ball than in the vertical one? [Because there 
is so much more atr in the one case than in the 
other.—Editor. ] 

It appears to me you have failed to give the 
true cause of the difference in the time of the 
fall of the two balls. [Why don't your try to 

ive it?—Editor.] There must be something 
in the doctrine of the ** composition of forces." 
If so, the difference of fall or time of fall is 
easily explained by that law. [If it is easy, 
let somebody show it.—Editor.] This is what 
occurred to me, when I read your first treat- 
ment of the subject, and I do not yet see any 
argument subverting it. [I now see I was en- 
tirely wrong. and I wash my hands of it. —Ed- 
itor.] Perhaps, I am stupid—but I can not 
allow you to take the back track unless the 
case is entirely hopeless. [It is entirely hope- 
less, as you will soon see.—Editor. or the 
eir or Ioa pij ted toanen skoat 
spiritualism or y,” please explain 
5 The scientific eyes of shrewd 
enemies are watching you from every quarter. 
[Let them watch.—Editor.] Yours truly, 

D. JAMES. 
BY PROF. HENRY C. COX. 
CHICAGO, ILL., June 10th, 1889. 

My dear friend, Dr. Hall, — I have read your 
article on falling bodies and projectiles, in the 
June Microcosm, with a good deal of care, 
and have reflected upon its arguments not a 
little; and, at the risk of appearing before you 
as one sadly wanting in intellectual acumen, I 
am forced to say that I can not see the force 
of the reasoning you employ. 

A ball let fall from a height of sixty-four 
feet, must displace a cylinder of air sixty-four 
feet long and of the same diameter as that of 
the ball. A ball projected horizontally from the 


same elevation, while it may displace a thou- | ?! 


sand times that amount in the direction of its 
projection, has only the vertical cylinder of 
sixty-four feet to move out of its wey (in 
minute sections) in its descent to the earth. I 
can't see that its having to displace eight, 
eighty, eight thousand, or eight million times 
as much air in the direction of its projection 
has, of itself, anything to do with the descent 
of the projectile toward the earth, * * * 
ours devotedly, HENRY C. Cox. 
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| correspondents have taken similar views of 


the argument we presented in the June MICRO- 
COSM, on the observed difference of time 
in the fall of two cannon-balls,—one dropped 
3 and the other projected horizont- 
ally. ? 

Our position, as those can see who will take 
the trouble to re-read our article, was, that the 
sole reason why a horizontally projected ball 
takes longer to reach a base line from a given 
height than a ball dropped, is the greater 
pras of air the projected ball has to pene- 

rate and displace,—being about eighty times 
as much in a distance of one mile, fired from 
ü 8 elevation of sixty- four feet. 

he reader has the substance of what is 
urged against our position in the kindly let- 
ters of Professors James and Cox given here- 
with. In a word, their objection to our posi- 
tion is, that the quantity of air displaced 
horizontally by the projected ball can have no 
sort of effect up the vertical pull of gravity 
and the fall of the projected ball, since there 
are only sixty-four feet of air to be displaced 
in either case, vertically, between the ball and 
the earth. 

It makes no sort of difference, as Prof. Cox 
expresses it, if the projected ball has to pierce 
and displace eight, eighty, eight thousand, 
or eight million times as much air in the direc- 
tion of its po since there will be only 
sixty-four feet of air to be displaced vertically 
in both cases. 

Thus, to make sure that the reader will not 
fail to catch the exact point in dispute, we give 
this condensed re-statement of the case. Now 
for our reply : 

It seems most strange, and even singular, 
that both Prof. James and Prof. Cox,—close 
and critical Substantialists as they are, —should 
start and maintain their entire argument upon 
a radically false assumption, namely, t 
there is only sixty-four feet of normal air be- 
tween the projected ball and the ground in 
traveling a mile. They have entirely over- 
looked and ignored the fact that there is a 
shell or tube of intensely compressed air below, 
above, and on all sides surrounding this pro- 
jected ball except in its rear, where, of course, 
there is almost a vacuum. 

No one will dispute for a moment if this 
compressed wall of air could be confined to 
one side of the ball during its flight, instead of 
surrounding it, that the projectile would there- 
by be deflected in an abrupt curve in the op- 
posite direction. This is demonstrated by the 
well-known fact that a very slight preponder- 
ance of atmospheric compression on one side 
of a base-ball (caused by the ball's rotation in 
that direction), is a sufficient cushion to send 
the ball curving several feet in the opposite 
direction, thus to mislead the batsman and 
cause him to strike like one that beateth the 


r. 
Now if the slight preponderance of atmos- 
pheric compression on one side of a base-ball, 
caused by the slow rotary spin a pitcher is 
capable of giving to it, is sufficient to curve 
the ball several feet from its course in the 
short distance from the box to the home-plate, 
what would be the effect on & cannon-ball 
under its enormous velocity and the conse- 
quent intense atmospherio compression thus 
produced, could all this increased €! 
any means be con fined say to the lower side o 
the ball in tts flight? hy, it is perfectly 


Several other critics besides these two friendly | plain that this cannon-ball would commence 
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at once deflecting into an upward curve, so 
abrupt as finally to expend the projectile force 
of the powder and end its flight directly away 
from the earth, at last to be drawn back by 
gravity! 

Istate the case in this way, by assuming 
the compression of tle air all to be on one side 
of the poente, in order to impress the minds 
of readers who are not apt to reason closely 
upon questions of physical science, But we 
must now remember that this intensely com- 
pressed cushion of air, caused by the flight of 
the cannon-ball, instead of being confined to 
one side, constitutes a tube of abnormally con- 
densed atmosphere, tending to prevent diver- 
sion or deflection of the ball in any direction 
from its straight course, and in exactly the 
sume ratio as would the compression, if all on 
oe side, divert the ball to the opposite direc- 

ion. 

Thus, that portion of this 3 curv- 
ing tube of compressed air, which is below the 
ball in its flight, counteracts the puli of gravity 
immensely more than would a normal atmos- 
phere such as the vertically falling ball has to 
encounter; while this surrounding wall of 
compressed air becomes denser, and thus more 
and more counteracts the pull of gravity, the 
swifter the ball travels or, which is the same 
thing, the greater the quantity of air the ball 
has to displace in a given time. 

It seems almost like an insult to the intellj- 
gence of our readers to argue, if compressed 
air, acting against one side of a projected ball, 
will divert itin an opposite direction, as seen 
so clearly on every base-ball field in the coun- 
try, that, therefore, a tube of intensely com- 
pressed air on all sides of a projected ball must 
tend to prevent deflection or diversion in any 
direction by the application of extraneous 
force. Hence, we assume that gravity can not 
deflect such a bull as easily as it would other- 
wise do 1f it were not incased in a compressed 
tube of air; whereas if there were no air at all 
in the course of the projectile then there woul | 
be nothing to prevent the normal action of 
gravity in bringing it immediately to the 
earth. 

But here comes in the other factor—projec- 
fion. It there were no atmosphere, then rea- 
son must teach us that both the projected and 
dropped ball (could projection remain hori- 
zontal), will reach the given plane in precisely 
the same time if no other force interferes or 
aids in either case. Horizontal projection, 
pure and simple, that is projection at exact 
right angles to gravity, could it be so main- 
tained or kept horizontal, would neither oppose 
nor help gravity in the slightest degree. 

At the least elevation of the cannon above 
the horizontal plane, it is perfectly clear that 
the projected ball would oppose gravity just 
that much, At the slightest depression of the 
cannon below the horizontal plane it would aid 
gravity just that much, thus bringing the ball 
that much quicker to the given plane than 
gravity alone could bring it. This is so clear 
and simple that it now looks almost like child's 
talk to reiterate it. 

Thus, we come back by force of logic and 
science to our position as assumed in the June 
Microcosm, namely, that if there were no at- 
mosphere to form resistance against deflect:on, 
a horizontally projected ball, at whatever ve- 
locity, would reach the given pese vastly 
quicker than one 8 rom the same ele- 
vation, because such ball is virtually projected 
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| 
| below the horizontal plane before it travels one 
foot from the mouth of the cannon, and conse- 
8 that every instant thereafter its projec- 
ile direction is more and more toward the 
dicular, and hence more and more in 
aid of gravity. On this position we are ready 
to stake our posthumous reputation as a phys- 
ical investigator. 

Remember, that the projectile force of the 
powder, though it starts horizontally, is in- 
stantly stored up in that cannon-ball, and that 
any extraneous force, such as gravity, which 
tends to deflect that cannon-ball to a down- 
ward angle, however slight, deflects also its 
stored-up force to a corresponding angle, the 
same as if the cannon had originally been fired 
cae the horizontal plane. Let us prove 
this. 

No one disputes the fact but that a cannon- 
ball fired from a given elevation vertically 
downward would outstrip its fellow dropped 
from the same height, because the projectile 
force aids gravity. Is not this true? Nor 
would any one question the same result 1f the 
ball were fired at an angle of 45° downward if 
there were no air to be displaced. 

In like manner gravity would be proportion- 
ally aided, by which to cause the projected 
ball to outstrip the dropped ball, by every frac- 
tion of a degree of depression of the cannon 

below the horizontal plane, except for the re- 
sistance of the air, 

Then why not be able to sp the self- 
evident fact that gravity would be aided in the 
same manner by purely horizontal projection, 
since this force, which is horizontal at the 
start, is instantly converted by gravity into a 
3 force inelining toward the perpen- 

icular, and more and more so the longer that 
projectile force continues? Answer this argu- 
ment who can. 

Thus conclusively it follows, that only for the 
resistance of tbe air the horizontally projected 
ball (which in à single foot is changed from 

| horizontal to diagonally downward projection) 
must reach a given plane, at whatever velocity 
projected, sooner than the one dropped from 
the same elevation. This must be so in the 
very nature of things, or else projection down- 
ward does not assist gravity, a supposition so 
preposterous as not to be entertained for a 
moment. 

Now, anomalous as it must seem, we believe 
that a canon-ball, fired horizontally from an 
elevation of sixty-four feet with sufficient force 
to carry it five miles through our air before 
reaching the base-plane of the tower, would, 
if there were no air to sustain it, almost in- 
stantly curve downward to the earth under the 
combined action of gravity and the "e 
changing direction of projectile force. It is 
the intensely compressed tube of air surround- 
ing a cannon-ball in its flight that sustains it 
for so long a time and keeps it from falling for 
so great a distance. 

e even improve upon the radical character 
of our June article by asserting our conviction 
that horizontal projectile force, applied to a 
ball at the top of a sixty-four foot tower suf- 
ficient to carry it ten miles in our air, if such 
a thing would be possible, before reaching the 
base-line, would not carry it a single mile in 
vacuo before bringing it to the earth; while 
we .eel sure it would strike the ground in less 
than half the time required for the ball dropped 
from the same height. So the reader can see 
how much there i3 new to be dug out of this 
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long mooted discussion from the novel stand- 
int we assumed in the June MICROCOSM. 

By this reasoning, the swifter the horizontal 
projection, according to our theory, with no 
atmosphere to sustain the ball, the quicker 
must the ball reach the base-line, and the 
more it must outstrip the one falling vertically; 
though the greater the horizontal force ap- 
plied to the ball, even were there a complete 
vacuum, the farther it would go before reach- 
ing the base-plane. This all seems to result 
mechanically from calculating the rapid in- 
crease of changed horizontal projection diag- 
onally downward, proportioned to the initial 
p force given to the ball. 

hat the horizontally projected ball in vacuo, 
whatever its velocity, must outstrip the one 
falling vertically, is as certain as that projec- 
tile force will aid gravity at all when exerted 
in the same, or 8 the same, direction ; 
but how much the horizontally projected ball, 
under different velocities of projection, would 
outstrip the one falling vertically, can only be 


arrived at, even approximately, by comparative 
reasoning aided by careful mathematical cal- 
culation. 


Fortunately for our main argument, how- 
ever, upon which we have here been obliged 
to defend ourself, Prof. Cox in his very thought- 
ful paper on base-ball curves, in another part 
of this number, has supplied us with the very 
ammunition we stood in need of by which to 
1 his own critique upon our June edi- 
torial, 


LIGHT AND SOUND AS SENSATION, 
BY JOHN C. DUVAL, 


In an article poda in the Popular Scien- 
tific Monthly, the writer advocates the doctrine 
that there is really no such thing as light— 
that it is simply a sensation produced on the 
organ of vision by the movement of etherial 
waves impinging upon it. Sound also he as- 
serts, as a result of the same molecular action 
creating atmospheric waves which striking 
upon the organ of hearing, produces the sensa- 
tion we term sound, and that it really has no 
existence outside of the organ. From these 
so-called facts he comes to the conclusion, that 
if there was notan eye or an ear in the uni- 
verse to convertthe raw material of molecular 
action intolight andsound, the universe would 
he envelo in total darkness, and a death- 
like silence would reign supreme. 

I do not venture to dissent from such high 
scientiflc authorit y as the writer of this article, 
but I will ask him to answer one or two ques- 
tions satisfactonly before I can give in my 
adhesion to the doctrine he advocates. If light 
is simply a sensation produced on the organ of 
vision and has no existence outside of it, how 
can it be asserted there is anything in the uni- 
verse that has a real existence? 

Our senses are all that we have to guide us, 
and as a general rule, their evidence is good, 
and should be accepted, until it is proven 
beyond all doubt that they have deceived us. 
To the sight, the sun appears to move around 
the earth, but as all known facts go to prove 
that the contrary is the case, we must admit 
that in this instance the evidence of sight is 
erroneous. Our senses are not infallible, but 
unquestionably they were given us for our 
guidance, and generally as I have said, their 
evidence is corroborated by all known facts, 
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I see, for instance, n piece of iron lying upon 
the ground, I y eight or ten feet from 
me. It looxs like a pound weight, and when I 
measure the distance to it, I find it to be eight 
or ten feet, and that it is a pound weight made 
of iron, since upon analysis I find that the sub- 
stance of which it is composed has all the 
known properties and qualities of iron. In 
this instance (as well as in the great majority), 
the evidence of sight was corroborated by all 


known facts. 

If light be only a sensation produced by 
‘‘etherial waves" impinging upon the optic 
nerve, how is it possible to account for the 
fact that it is divisible into a number of differ- 
ent colored rays, of its action upon vegetable 
growth, its chemical effects upon a plate pre- 
pared for photograph, and of many similar 
effects in which the organs of vision are in no- 
wise concerned ? God said **let there be light, 
and there was light," and so too, no doubt, he 
said, let there gravity, electricity, mag- 
netism, vitality, etc., “and they we e." Cer- 
tainly, by such flats, he formed objects of some 
pre-existent substances and not of nonentities. 

The molecular movement of the atoms of 
material substances is merely an assertion 
without a known fact to corroborate it, and 
even if such à movement could be satisfactorily 

roven, there is not one known fact that would 
ead us to suppose that this ** mode of motion” 
of the atoms of one substance could have any 
effect outside of such substance. Constituted 
as we are, the evidence of our senses must of 
necessity be accepted until conclusive proof has 
shown them to be in error as in the apparent 
revolution of the sun around the earth; and 
until there is such or similar proof of the * 
molecular movement of atoms, I shall believe 
that matter **en masse" and atomically is at 
rest (unless acted upon by extraneous force), 
and that light is a something the existence of 
which is evident through the organ designed 
» convey a knowledge of its existence to the 

rain. 

El Paso, Texas. 
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The Library of Substantialism, 

Is still offered complete ‘by express for $5, 
or by mail with postage ($1,25) added. This 
library consists of the ‘*: roblem of Human 
Life;" the five volumes of the Microcosm ;" 
the first volume of the *''Scientific Arena ;" 
and the **Text-book on Sound,"—all bound 
in cloth—retail price $11. For fuller descrip- 
tion see last page of July Microcosm (last 
month). 

Appleton's Encyclopedia. 

We have a few sets of these valuable books, 
second-hand, but in good condition. Cloth, 
$24; leather, $30, by express. These are not 
the illustrated edition, but just as good for the 
student. Nountelligent man can be without 
a good encyclopedia in his library. 


PLEASE READ THIS PROPOSITION! 


Any person into whose hands this Mi- 
CROCOSM may fall shall, if they so desire, be 
put down on our books as complimentary sub- 
scribers for the remainder of this volume (three 
more numbers besides this), and at the close of 
the volume may continue, if they feel so dis- 
posed, after becoming acquainted with our 
magazine. This offer extends to everybody. 
Please tell your friends, EDITOR. 
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THE TESTS AND TRIUMPHS OF OUR 
HEALTH-PAMPHLET. | 


We give herewith another installment of 
voluntary testimonials as to the value and 
achievements of our new treatment without 
medicine, as set forth in our Pamphlet on 
Health and Longevity. We admit that Testi- 
monials” of this kind in favor of various dru 
and patent medicines have often been sought 
after and procured at whatever expense. e 
defy apy person, however, to show that a single 
one of the following indorsements has been 
solicited or even known of in advance of its 
receipt, and to this end any person whose name 
and address is here given may be written to. 
We commence with the capital of the nation : 


A. E. Miley, 6th Auditor's Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., writes: 

Dear Dr. Hall, —1 have been using your Health-Treat- 
ment about one month. You may be good at gu 
‘but you can not guess what l have been treating m 
for, I will tell you. Sore eyes, with which I have 
afülcted forty years. The reilef I have experienced in 
this one month js simply marvelous, and I have no 
words adequate to express wh^t I feel, belleve and ab- 
solutely know in regard to the value of your discovery. 
In fact I do not believe that you are aware of more than 
a fiaction of the ailments of humanity to wh'ch your 
remedy is applicable. In a word, I regard it a«the great 
cure-all, of which we have hear and read, but which 
has never been found tiil the revelation appeared in 
your thirty-two page pamphlet. [called on my famil 
poysjoran two days ngo, settled my bil!, and informes 

im that it was the last money I ever expec ed to pay 
him. * * * I confe-s I never read a work, big or little, so 
full of good *ound sense and reason as this same unpre- 
tentlous pamphlet. IW. ll put it against all the medical 
work« in print, outside of surgery, and much of that de- 
partment of practice would be avoided by the general 
adoption of your discovery. 

“ Your sincere friend, A. E. Miley." 


Eld. G. W. Studebaker, Fredonia, Kan. writes: 

»A. Wilford Hall, Dear Friend,—Inclosed please find 
the m ney for tive more phlets and postage for 
one hundred circulars and twenty blank pledges. I 
must try to let others know ofthis treatment which has 
proved o. so much | enefitto me, especially as there are 
so many afflicted people here who need {ts advantages. 
Ihave been using your treatment only three weeks, and 
I assure you I feel ten yeara ger than when ] com- 
mencedit, This begins to look like longevity in earnest. 
You have my thanks. Truly yours, G.W. Studebaker.” 

Rev. George Cook, Millican, Texas, whose 

recent stroke of paralysis was supposed to be 
fatal, as stated in the June MICROCOSM, gives 
his third indorsement of the treatment with 
his tenth order for pamphlets as follows: 

" Dr. Hall, Dear Friend,—Please find inclosed a Mone 
Order for four more pamphlets. So far as Ihave — 
all who have received the pamphlet are well pleased. 
some saying that they would not be without the knowl- 

for any amount of money. ay own health 13 bet- 
ter than It has been for yeirs. If lt were necessary I 
could easily get you several testimonials from here. 
“Yours truly, George Cook." 


Rev. Thos. Nield, Livonia, Ind., writes : 

“ At the time I received your pamphlet on Health and 
Longavity, I was suffering from internal piles, After 
putting your treatment into practice three times I bade 
my trou: le good-by, and have not felt it since. Ihave 
only to add, from practical experience, during the short 
time I have owned your pamphlet, that I have more 
faith in your system of treatment than in all the medi. 
cines of all the doctors on earth com: ined. 

“Yours very truly, Thos. Nleld. ' 


Rev. A. L. Cole, D. D., M. D., Santa Ana, 
Cal., sends his second indorsement of the new 
pamphlet after another month's practice of the 


treatment, as follows: 

“ Dear Dr. Hall, —I have nothing to take back from m 
letter as printed in the J ay Microcosm. Your trea 
ment !s the first expression of the science of therapeutics 
Ihave ever seen in print, or have ever nt into practice 
that appeals to my judgment as unqualifiedly rational. 
It goes directly to the cause of all forms of disease and 
removes it by aiding and abetting nature, rather that 
provoking a conflict among the vital powers as in the 
ease of drug-medication. This I call genuine remedial 
science. For nearly twenty-five years Ihave been a con- 
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secutively tormented invalid, and I can say in all can- 
dor and truth that the first real freedom from suffering 
that I have experienced in all this time, has been since 
adopting your treatment. I rejoice beyond words with. 
in my power of expression ; and I honestly believe that 
under God you have done more in that pamphlet than 
all the doctors of the world for the relief of suffering 
humanity. The treatment in my own case is tu me the 
wonder of wonders! The $4 I paid for the pamphlet 
was tho best spent money of my whole life, Youareat 
liberty to print this whích 1 declare to be the literal 
truth upon the honor of a man and a Christian. God 
bless you in your beneficient work. A. L. Cole." 


The sigs, beg pulpit orator and evangel- 
ist, Rev. Miles Grant, ston, Mass., writes, 
October 7th: 


*** * * Touching your wonderful discovery 
Itake much pleasure in saying, I am delighted 
with its effects upon my system. I sent for it 
that I might know its influence on a healthy 
person. have now used it about three 
months, and intend to continue its use during 
my mortal life. The treatment produces & 
general refreshing, invigorating effect, —sharp- 
ens my appetite, sweetens my sleep, and makes 
me feel as though I had a new lease of life. I 
have persuaded several of my brethren of the 
— to send for your Health Pamphlet, 
and so far as I have heard from them they are 
exceedingly pleased. One of them said to me 
a few days ago, ‘I would not take $50 for it.— 
It knocks the bottom out of disease.’ I can say 
for myself I never spent $4 to better advant- 

than when I bought your pamphlet. Your 
brother jn Christ, Miles Grant.” 


Dr. J. W. Graves, Parsons, Kansas, writes: 

"Dear Dr. Hall,—After a careful reading of 1 
pamphlet which came to hand a few weeks ago, I be- 
came so delighted with the far-reaching effects of its 
marvelous physiological revelations, that I at once or- 
dered six of my patients, who were suffering with con- 
sumption, to commence the use of the treatment. I am 
happy te say that they are all improving and doing 
well. You have done a great work for affilcted human- 
ity. Your fraternal friend, J. W. Graves, M. D." 


Rev. M. Fernsler, Schafferstown, Pa., writes: 
“Dr. A. Wilford Hall, Dear Sir,—Since receiving your 
pamphlet I have carefully tested your treatment upon 
myself. For more than twenty years Ihave been a suf- 
ferer. My trouble has been torpid liver, indigestion, 
across the kidneys, at times dizziness, with oosa- 
sional heart trouble, etc. With pm un-peakable 
I assure you | al y find myself almost a new man; 
and I can never pay the debt of titude I owe you for 
the blessing you have confe upon me. I want to 
help sp the knowledge of this discovery, and it you 
will send me some blank Pledges of Honor 1 will let my 
affilcted neighbors know about the great remedy that 
is in store for them. Very truly yours, M. Fernsler.” 
Alison C. Roe, Esq., Buchanan, Mich., writes: 


" Dear Dr. Hall.—I have received and read your won- 
derful pamphlet on health and longevity. I am very 
thankful that I was somewhat acquainted with your 
writings, having read the “Problem of Human Life" 
and some numbers of the earlier volumes of the MICRO- 
cosm. Had I not known of you through your previous 
discoveries in science, I fear I should have given little 
attention to this t and priceless physiological dis- 
covery which is destined to do so much for suffering 
humanity. You will hear from me again soon. n 

“ Respectfully yours, Alison C. Roe. 

L. E. Prickett, Pioneer, Mo., writes : 

“I have been using your treatment for about two 
months with the most satisfactory resu.ts on my gen- 
eral health. When I first received the little book I 
opened it with an eager eye. My first glimpse caught 
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instructive ving on the second page. which 
alone threw a fi of light upon the general subject to 
be discussed. * * * And now I can only say, what a 


pleasure and satisfaction to contemplate, that I am 
done swallowing dis rusting medicines for life. 
Your very grateful friend, L. E. Prickett.” 


J. C. Massie, Jr., Fayettev:lle, Ark., writes: 

“Your treatment has been a godsend to me. Few 
men have spent more money for medicine and doctor's 
bills during the last nine years than I have. hut during 
the two months that have elapsed since receiving your 
pamphlet on Health and Longevity, I have not spent a 
single penny in that way, and never expect to in the 
future. I would rather have the knowl which your 
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pamphlet unfolds than that 
diploma fron the best medical 
“Yours truly, Jo 


ulred for secu: a 
is on carth, "e 


C. Massie, Jr." 


E. J. Morrison, M. D., Gun City, Mo., writes: | E76 


“Dear Dr. Hall,—í havo been anog your health-treat- 
ment for going on two months, and I can not sufficiently 
express my gratitudo to you for your invaluable discov- 
2 Ihave na great sufferer from indigestion, con- 
stipation, torpidity of liver and a wearing cough for 
several years. I have fought the fnroads of theso 
troubles with Corporation, using every known remedy. 
I paid one specialist $100 for a treatment without any 
beneficial effect. I could get no refreshing sleep, con- 
stantly dreaming of falling, drowning, eto., and thus 
nightly enduring the mos terming mental agony. 
Now, since using your treatment I sleep soundly, my 
cough does not disturb me once in twenty fone hours, 
the bad taste which I have experienced for years is 
gone from my mouth, my circulation has vastly im- 
proved, my feet are warm, which before were always 
cold, my mind 1: clear, and since tho first application of 

ourremedy I have not had an unpleasant dream. I 

ave practised medicine for ten years, have had many 
surprises, but have never had one go valuable, as- 
tonishing and revolutionary as that on reading your 
pamphlet and adopting your treatment. I never ex- 
pected to get well, but thanks to this revelation I see 
excellent health before me in tbe near future, 

“Truly yours, Edward J. Morrison.” 


Thos. L. Phillips, Minneapolis, Minn., writes. 
“Dear Dr. Hall,—I consider it my duty to write you 
unequivocally approving of your wonderful pamphlet 
and the treatment therein unfolded. I have been se- 
verely troubled for ten years with qud and what 
I have suffered notongue can tell. Ihave tried various 
remedies, but with no benefit. At last I heard of your 
health-pamphlet and sent for ft, and at once adopted 
your treatment. Iam verythankful to suy that my first 
appiicetton ot tho new remedy without medicine was 
the last of my dyspepsia. Jt has not troubled mo since. 
And now, Doctor, 1 am going to make known the glad 
tidings to others, and thus benefit suffering humanity. 
Send me a supply of pisces and circulars and some 
sample coples of the Microcosm. Four dollars! Non- 
sense ; I would not take four hundred dollars this day 
and be deprived of its benefits. Your sincere friend 
“Thomas L. Phill 


Rev. Chas. A. Cook, Bloomfleld, N. J., writes: 
“Dr. A. Wilford Hall, Dear Sir,—You will remember 
that about a month I called at your office and pur- 
chased your Health- phlet. I have carefully read 
it, and regard the revelation it makes as wonderful. 
e discovery of this common-sense remedy for the ills 
of life must, as aei oroat & revolution in thera- 
utical practice. As Lhave been on the go much of 
e time since 1 obtained th» pamphlet, I have had little 
portunity for regular practico of the treatment, but 
three times have convinced me of its highly beneficial 
effects upon my system. In this city (Toronto, Canada) 
I have many friends, having formerly been pastor here, 
and to some of these I have been speaking and recom- 
mending your treatment as a wonderful discovery. 
Some of these you will hear from. When I return to 
N. J. I will call and see Fou. Yours most sincerely, 
C. A. Cook, Pastor ist Baptist Church, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Dr. H. P. Dooley, Forrest City, Ark., writes : 

“Dear Dr. Hall.—I have suffered for years with sick 
headache from acidity in the stomach on account of 
undigested food. Your treatment has proved a great 
rellef to me and to my fam T. We are all happy under 
the conviction that we shall have to take no more medi- 
cine. Whata ree to contemplate! Ihave an ex- 
tended acquaintance in this country, having practised 
my profession for more than twenty years, and I shall 
certainly spare no pains in making known this wonder- 
ful remedy. Look out for orders from this section for 
your pamphlet. Dr H. P. Dooley.” 


Rev. A. T. Odeneal, Lehigh, Indian T.,writes: 

“ Dr. Hall, —Ino'osed find Pledge of Honor with the 
money for Mr. Tucker, who has had the chills for more 
than à year. Iloaned him my pamphlet after he signed 
the pl ge, and the first application of your remedy do- 
stroyed his chills, Iam now aiming to convince others. 
My wife and children have used the treatment for sum- 
mer complaint and other troubles and it works like a 
charm. I have made medicine my study for twen 
years and I never witnessed any thing to compare with 
your treatment—for children and adults alike. I am 
more than thankful that I ever heard of it. 

“Yours truly, A. T. Odeneal.” 

W. A. Harris, Centre, Texas, writes; 

"Dr. A. Wilford Hall,—Your treatment is doing all | 
that could be asked or expected for it in every case 
where It has been tested here. It is bound to create a | 
sensation in this state, for the long-continued rain of 
about forty days is creating much sickness, keeping the 


TU busy. As your pamphlet and its wonderful 
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merits become known. the demand for it must Increase, 
and medicines of various kinds be less and less used. 
Iam perfectly satisfied that you have made ono of the 
atest discoveries of this or any past age. Your 
orders from this section must soon begin to tell u 
your exchequer, Truly yours, H. A. Harris." 


James Bownds, Jeddo, Texas, writes : 

“Dear Dr. Hall, —1 have fully tested your treatment 
for the cure of diseaso without medicine and 1 want to 
gay to you that I am greatly benefitted after using n 
onlytwenty days. Ihave decidedly increased strength, 
and can get around and do things that I have not been 
able to do at all for many years. 1 wish to say to you 

rivately that it was my personal confidence in you 
rom reading aor writing that led me to send for the 
t 


pamphlet w ome aane qr hesitation: I A vou 
mado a a slological discovery, but now 
know it. ETC A Your friend, James Bownds.“ 


Eld. M. M. Eshelman, of McPherson, Kansas, 
Editor of Israel at Work, writes: 

“I haye now followed your health.treatment for sev- 
eral weeks, and friends who meet me remark: Why, 

ou are looking better!“ Certainly, I tell them, an 

eeling better too! and I now nto realize the true 
value of healthful enjoyment. y brother, who 1s low 
with consumption, is already — benefit from 
your discovery. Yours truly, M. Eshelman." 

E. J. Stockton, Park's Store, Ala., writes : 

* Dr. Hall, My Dear Friend,—For more than six years 
Ihave been ing medicine from once to three times 
every day for liver derangement, Thishas been a great 
drain upon my limited means, besides the gloomy hor- 
rors of so much illness, and the use of so much disgust- 
ing medication. 1 commenced your common-sense 
——.— on E kse of June M my roliet bas w- as 
su as it been gra ng. e it every 
second night, and I now declare that I stopped 
medicine when I commenced the new treatment and 
have not taken a particle since. I want a lot of your 
canvassing circulars and blank Pledges of Honor, and I 
win zo, ee Work and let my afflicted neighbors know 
about the pamphle 

Tour teful friend, E. J. Stockton." 

E. S. Hall, San Buenaventura, Cal., writes: 

“Dr. A. Wilford Hall,—* * * I find myself very much 
Improved under your new treatment, and feel convinced 
that in due time it will work wonders. 

“Yours truly, E. S. Hall.” 

T. D. Kirk, Yuba City, Cal., writes; 

“I have been using your treatment sinco Teostving 
the pamphlet some weeks ago, and am much improve 
in health. My son, who was troubled with 1 
seems entirely cu Yours truly, T. D. Kirk." 

E. P. Brigham, Deposit, N. Y., writes: 

“I am so much pleased with your treatment that I 
would not sell the — ye thereby the knowledge 
of the discovery should be for one hundred times 
ite cost. * * Yours truly, E. P. Brigham." 

Arthur Day, Dundee, Mich., Writes: disk ds 

“We are usl our treatment regu , and fin 
extremely benetidial. 1 have been much troubled with 
malari havo become tired of takin 


a and quinine, I 
take none now since adopting your remedy. My wife 
has used your treatment till her system has me en- 


tirely renovated her scrofulous trouble which has 
greatly afflicted her. She even treats our baby In the 
same wey, and E 1 RUM nader EE" rout 
discove undou y o rea nefit. 

* “Truly, Arthur Day." 

R. D. K. Price, Latonia, Ill., writes: 

I am using your treatment with great improvement 
to my health. I have been approaching consumption, 
in about your own condition when you made tho dis- 
covery forty years and for two years past I have 
made an apothecary shop of my poor stomach, with 
only Seeapoxaty, reb E! MAE you for the Inst ruction 

our pamphlet has affo n my case. 
F pene “Yours, very truly, R. D. K. Price." 


NOTICE TO LOCAL AGENTS. 


We have issued an edition of the“ Ex- 
tra” MicrocosM, having no reference to our 
own business address anywhere in it, so that 
agents can use it exclusively in their own in» 


terest for general distribution, with their own 


address written or stamped on the margin. 


| Free, except postage,—one cent per copy. 


Mie have also issued a large poster of similar 
character and on similar terms, for local agents to post 
up in stores, shops, hotels, etc., with their own name 
and address at the bottom. This poster 1s full of the 
best Indorsements of our Health-Pamphlet from all see 
tions of the country. Sam lecopy sent free. 
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SUBSTANTIALISM versus THE MOTION- 
THEORIES OF SCIENCE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


A modern writer on physies has said,“ there 
are buttwo things in the universe—matter and 
motion—all the rest are the phenomena of these 
two." Substantialism on the contrary teaches 
that there is but one thing in the universe and 
that is substance. All other things which ex- 
ist as entities are but divisions or 8 
of this one entity or universal substance. Of 
this classiflcation matter is one of the grand 
divisions, while force in some form is the 
other,—these two in their broad sense, both 
being real entities, constituting all there is of 
entitative existence; while motion, per se, is 
no more an entity or a thing than is time, — the 
one being position in space changing, the other 
being duration in space changing. 

The phenomena of the universe are all em- 
braced in the two grand divisions here limited, 
namely, motion, or the position of things in 
space changing, and time as persistent and 
passing duration. Phenomena embrace the 
conditions of all DINI which exist. Entities 
and their conditions, however, are entirely dif- 
ferent, and should rigidly be rd distinct. 
Much confusion exists upon this subject in the 
minds of rapi and it is the mission of 
Substantialism to bring order and harmony 
out of this confusion. 

The foundation of the substantial philosophy 
is the basic proposition that a vast proportion 
of the entities of the universe is not matter at 
all but absolute immaterial substance. A few 
unanalytical minds among modern scientific 
investigators, muddled and confused by the 
teachings of the text-books, still persist in as- 
serting their incapacity for ping such an 
idea as an immaterial substance, though 
thoughtful physicists are becoming familiar 
with this now absolutely necessary distinction 
in the classification of things that exist. 

A few professors, standing well among the 
colleges, of which Prof. Stevens, ot Brooklyn, 
N. V., is a type, have wrought themselves into 
the belief that nothing in the universe can 
exist as an entity save matter in some form, 
orin some degree of density or tenuity; and 
hence, that matter and substance are simply 
synonymous terms. "Viewing the entities of 

e universe in this light, and this view having 
prevailed among modern physicists for many 

ears past, it is not at all surprising that ma- 
rialistic science has come to reign almost 
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supreme in our colleges, universities, and lesser 
educational institutions; nor is it to be won- 
dered at that scientific education of the modern 
stamp tends so directly to covert if not out- 
spoken skepticism concerning the verities of 
religion and the realities of a future state of 
existence, 

The personal existence of the soul separate 
from the material body can only be assumed 
or maintained on the supposition that the 
mental and spiritual part of man is a substan- 
tial entity in direct conflict with the basic idea 
of materialism, assuming as it does that matter 
and substance are synonyms. Hence, all log- 
ical thinkers who believe with Prof. Stevens, 
and who declare their incapability of conceiv- 
ing of such an idea as animmaterial substance, 
must of necessity be skeptics concerning a pos- 
sible personal existence of the soul separate 
from the body; and from the same basic 
reasoning must at once logically gravitate 
into bald atheism. 

Clearly, if the man, as an intelligent per- 
sonal entity, capable of willing, planning, exe- 
cuting, etc., is incapable of a real, substantia] 
existence separate from material conditions, 
then no logical mind can conceive of the ex- 
istence, on an infinite plane, of a spiritual, in- 
telligent entity capable of planning and creat- 
ing the universe. 

f ıt is impossible for man, in the economy 
of universal existence, to remain an entity 
with personal, conscious capabilities after 
casting aside this material form, then mani- 
festly the existence of a personal and intelli- 
gent first cause—the originator of the present 
orderly system of things—is also a logical im- 
possibility. Materialism, as to the existence 
of man's soul, necessarily involves absolute 
atheism as to the existence of God. 

If the soul, the mind, the conscious spiritual 
self-hood of man, is not a substantial entity, 
even considered as distinctly separate from 
the material body, then this conscious, intelli- 

ent, actuating force must be just what Prof. 
Baxckel in his ** History of Creation" declares 
it to be, namely, the vibratory motion of the 
material particles constituting our brain and 
nerves. his is the last, the desperate, and 
the only resort of the materialistic school of 
thinkers. 

To admit the vital and mental force of our 
being, by which our bodies are moved and 
made to do voluntary and intelligent work, to 
be a substantial entity, a real objective exist. 
ence, would at a single blow shatter the foun- 
dation of their materialistic objections to the 
possible substantial and conscious existence 
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of the soul after death; for, if the soul as con- 
nected with the body is substantial, then mani- 
festly it is a conscious, intelligent, as well as 
immaterial substance, and may remain a con- 
scious, intelligent entity forever. 

But still worse for the followers of Heckel : 
If they should for a single instant be driven to 
admit the vital and mental force which moves 
und controls our bodies to be an intelligent, sub- 
stantial entity, their atheism at that moment 
peces, sincean inflnite intelligent substance 

ecomes at once not only a clear possibility 
but a manifest and rational necessity. Why 
&rational necessity? Because, if a conscious 
and intelligent substance does really exist in 
man, as a vital and mental force capable of 
moving and controlling matter, the same of 
course can exist to an infinite d ; and if 
it can thus exist as & clear possibility then it 
must exist as a rational necessity, since such 
& conscious, substantial, and intelligent God is 
the only solution of the existence and order of 
the visible universe. 

But to assume the mental and vital force 
which moves and controls our bodies to be but 
the motions of our material particles, as does 
Prof. Heckel, is to assume this force to be 
absolutely nothing as intimated at the start. 
Motion, so far from being force, is the effect 
or result of force, the mere position of a thing 
in space 3 by force applied, —and it 
matters not whether the thing that moves 
be large or small whether it be a particle of 
matter or a planet, — it can only change 
ponens by the a piration of force, which 

orce in every possible case must be substan- 
tial because 1t produces a physical result. 

But the materialist in making the life-force 
and mind-force which moves and directs our 
bodies, but the motions of the material par- 
ticles constituting these bodies, involves him- 
self in the ridiculous absurdity of assuming 
the small motions to be the cause of the large 
motions when in both cases the motions of 
matter, whether particles or larger bodies, can 
only result from the application of pre-existing 
and pre-applied force. 

Why not put the big horse before the little 
cart and teach that the big motions—the move- 
ments of our massive bodies—constitute our 
vital and mental force, and thus make the little 
motions or the movements of the so-called 
molecules the effect? No, the whole tribe of 
materialists, led by the chair of natural science 
in the university of Jena, proclaim to the world 
that life and mind are only and solely the mo- 
tions of our material molecules, and hence that 
our molecules mist absolutely move without 
life or mind to impel them, since life and mind 
consist of their motion, and of course such life 
and mind can not exist till after the molecules 
have been started into motion by something 
else! Yet this silly twaddle, this “scientific 
coe is echoed by materialistic professors, 

oth in this country and Europe, as the ad- 
vanced scientific thought of the age! 

Why in the name of reason did not Prof. 
Heckel proclaim to the scientific world that 
life and mind are nothing but the motions of 
our massive bodies—our head, hands, feet, etc? 
Simply because his common sense would have 
Pg ings to him, as it would to the youngest 
of his students, that if the motions of our 
head, for example, are what constitutes life 
and mind, then there must still be something 
back of life and mind to produce such motions ! 

He was too shrewd a physicist to put him- 
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self into such an illogical hole. Yet, marvel- 
ous to relate, he was just shallow enough 
to do exactly the same thing in declaring as 
he did that life and mind are nothing but the 
motions of our brain and nerve molecules. 
There is no man so stupid but he ought to see 
that if our whole head can not move without 
some force applied to it to produce the motion, 


then a molecule of the brain, however small, 
would be in the same fix. Yet this poor, 
driven atheist of Jena, in his desperate hatred 
of religion and in his blind prejudice against 
the idea of the existence of a God, was just 
dull enough and confused enough to suppose 
that by going back to some material body so 
small that he could not see it, he could succeed 
in annihilating the well-known physical law 
that always requires force behind or prior to 
motion, however big or little the thing to be 
moved; and that ene of his ultimate brain- 
molecules, if there are such material bodies, 
can no more start into motion without the ap- 
plication of prior and extraneous force than. 
could his whole stupid head. 

Anintelligent monkey, from whom he claims. 
to have sprung, ought to know if he thinks at 
all on the subject, that if the motions of his 
head as a mass ean not be the life-force which 
causes such motions, then the smallest mole- 
cule must also have life-force or some other 
force back of it as the eause of its motion. 

The motion of a body, large or small, being 
the non-entitative effect of applied force, has 
no existence before the body begins to move, 
and such motion eeases to exist as soon as the 
body comes to rest, just as & shadow—the non- 
entitative effect of light—has no existence be- 
fore the light-force is applied, and absolutely 
ceases to exist the moment the light-force is 
withdrawn. Hence shadow, as the effect of 
force, like motion, is absolute nothingness,— 
any effect it seems to produce, such as “ scar- 
ing a horse," being really caused by the vary- 
ing degrees and direction of the light-force 


applied. 

Thus, motion being nothing, — the mere 
change of position in space,—it never did nor 
ever can produce any effect in mechanics, the 
entire effects attributed to it by superflcial in- 
vestigators being solely due to the force which 
causes the motion and to the actual contact of 
bodies thus moved. 

Hence we see the monstrous absurdity of 
assuming the vital, mental, and spiritual forces 
of our being, which move and direct our mate- 
rial bodies, to be but the varied motions of our 
brain and nerve molecules as is so foolishly 
taught by modern materialists. 

But Prof. Heckel in formulating this physi- 
cal nonsense was not so much to blame after 
all. He was instigated to it by the superficial 
and preposterous teaching of every college and 
university in Christendom, whether they be 
secular or religious institutions. 

Do they not all teacb that the forces of na- 
ture, by which material bodies are moved, and 
by which our senses are addressed and affected, 
are but the motions of materia] particles? 

Do they not inculcate the doctrine that light 
and heat are but the vibratory motions of ma- 
terial ether, —a substance filling all space, sur- 
| rounding the molecules of bodies, and possess- 
| ing the mechanical properties of a ‘‘jelly?” 

Do they not teach their students in every 
school in the civilized world, that sound is but 
the motions, to and fro, of the air particles 
driven into waves by the vibrations of the 
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sounding body; and that our sensations of 
hearing are but the motions of the auditory 
nerves, caused by the motions of the tympanic 
membranes, made to vibrate by the motions of 
the air particles driven against them? Of 
course, this is the teaching of physical science 
everywhere, and it is not, therefore, so very 
surprising or reprehensible that Prof, Heckel 
should seize upon the universally prevailing 
motion-doctrine of force in its physical aspect 
and application, and thus logically apply it to 
the vital, mental, and spiritual forces which 
move and direct, our bodies, 

Consistent physicists, of the higher order of 
intellect, seeing no method of escape from the 
motion-theories of sound, heat, and light, 
necessarily carry the same principle of reason- 
ing to other natural forces, such as magnetism 
and electricity, as witness the great scientific 
address of Sir William Thomson, before the 
students of the Midland Institute, at Birming- 
ham, England, in which he declared that the 
force which moves a piece of iron at a distance 
from the magnet **can be nothing else than 
the rotary motion of the steel molecules?" 

Is it any wonder, then, that atheistic mate- 
rialists, who wish to destroy religion and anni- 
hilate the church, should seize ee the 
universal and accepted teachings of science 
and carry these motion-theories into the realm 
of vital and mental phenomena, thus consist- 
ently and harmoniously to explain the forces 
which move and direct animal o isms as 
but corresponding motions of their material 
particles ? 

Heckel was unquestionably right and his 
position remains absolutely invulnerable if 
there is ashred of true science or philosophy in 
the motion-theories of heat, light and sound as 
taught in all the colleges, and as set forth in 
all the text books. 

Heckel knew his ition was invulnerable 
if there was any truth in modern science on 
the nature of Torce, and hence his defiant 
sneers at the clergy, who are so stupid as to 
believe in the possible immortality of the soul, 
an imaginary entity which is nothing but the 
motion of our brain-molecules and which ceases 
to exist as soon as these molecules come to 
rest at death, just as the motion of air-par- 
ticles, which constitutes sound, ceases to exist 
when these air- icles cease to vibrate, etc. 

No wonder the clergy of both hemispheres 
were compelled to shut their teeth, and with 
amazed desperation bear these odious sneers in 
silence, not being able to frame any sort of re- 
ply to the overwhelming logic of the German 
atheist. And no wonder that such clorgyinsn 
as Pentecost, Milne, and many others, should 
drift into materialistic atheism with the utter 
1 of making any reply to Prof. 
Heckel, and with his ringing and triumphant 
sarcasms staring them in the face and vibrat- 
ing against their tympanic membranes. 

ntil Substantialism took the field and 
stripped itself for the combat, no reply to 
Heckel was evenattempted. Theclergy were 
dumb allover the world, and while they were 
thus humbled into forced silence the professors 
of all our colleges—religious professors in- 
cluded—were actively and energetically en- 
gaged in abetting Prof. Hackel’s destructive 
octrine of the soul as a mode of motion, by 
demonstrating to their own students upon the 
blackboard that the forces of nature, such as 
heat, light, and sound, are but the motions of 
mein molecules; and hence, that Heckel 
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| must be right as to the motion-theory of the 


other natural forces which we call life, mind, 
soul, spirit, etc. 

Was there ever such a stupendous crisis im- 
pending over the religious world, and yet the 
masses of the clergy and the laity either igno- 
rant of the danger or indifferent to the result, 
as when Substantialism entered the scientific 
arena? Heckel was sending his“ History of 
Creation" broadcast over the world, trauslated 
into every civilized language, proclaiming that 
death ends all," and proving it by the most 
irresistible logic ever read, by reference to the 
motion-theories of force as taught in every 
religious college in Christendom. Atheists and 
materialists of lesser caliber caught up the 
doleful and unanswerable refrain, and with 
jeers atthe clergy, laughed at the church, and 
congratulated themselves upon the fact now 
demonstrated by science that they were with- 
out souls and no more responsible to God than 
were the monkeys, reptiles and crustaceans 
from which they had evolved. 

Yet, with all this pall of darkness hanging 
like a nemesis over the cause of religion, no 
voice was lifted to check the logical assault, 
simply because all argument was powerless to 
stay the cataclysm of destruction under the 
present reign of established science. 

Substantialism saw this state of things, and 
resolved to lay the ax at the very root of the 
upas tree of materialism by assailing the mo- 
tion-theories of modern science as the only 
remedy for Hæckel's blighting pronunciamento 
that death ends all because the soul, like other 
natural forces, is but à mode of motion. 

The history ofthe warfare with these motion- 
theories of science, which Substantialism then 
inaugurated and has since been waging for 
more than a decade of years, by which to break 
this central argument of the German mate- 
rialists, will be found scattered through our Sci- 
entific Library, now consisting of ten volumes, 
as it includes the second volume of the Scien- 
entific Arena, immediately to go to press, and 
the present volume of the Microcosm now 
nearing its close. 

We have not s here to present even a 
brief summary of the reasoning by which the 
motion-doctrine of force, as taught in our 
schools, is met and broken in these volumes, 
Suffice it to say that it became at the start ab- 
solutely essential, in order to meet and crush 
out the doctrine that our vital and mental 
force is but the motion of our brain-particles, 
that we prove force, per se, to be a substantial 
though immaterial entity in all its forms and 
manifestations,—as much a real substance as is 
the air we breathe, the water we drink, or the 
food we eat. 

To make this work effective and conclusive, 
we were obliged specifically to attack the 
wave-theory of sound as the parent mode of 
motion of modern science, and as the most 
self-evident and apparently otherwise inex- 

licable of all the motion-theories of force. 

Ve went on the tacit concession of physicists 
that if the wave-theory of sound should prove 
untenable under fair investigation, then there 
would be no use in trying to defend any other 
motien-theories, such as those of go light, 
magnetism, electricity, etc., which their 
origin in the prevailing theory of acoustics. 

And it was also tacitly admitted that if 
sound-force, by which we perceive the sensa- 
tions of tone, should be proved to be a sub- 
stantial though immaterial entity, it would 
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follow that all force is substantial; and hence 
that conscious and intelligent vital and mental 
force, having a substantial basis, must posses 
the intrinsic and natural elements of inde- 
structible and personal immortality. 

How well this work has been done, both in 
overturning the motion-theories of sound and 
of the other forces of nature, as also of proving 
the substantial nature of all the forces, includ- 
ing those of sound, light, heat, life, mind, ete., 
the reader must judge for himself after a care- 
ful perusal of the various discussions relatin 
thereto. See notice of our ‘Scientific Li- 
b ” of eight volumes on last page of this 
number, and see also elsewhere the announce- 
ment of the immediate issue of Vol. II of the 
Scientific Arena. 


——— —*9——— — — 
PRIZE ESSAY No.15. 
The Forces of Nature. 

BY C. L. CRUM. 


All the primary colors combined in S trei 
proportions make a white ray of light. If light 
was but the vibration of ether (an imaginary 
substance) and the different colors of the spec- 
trum but different kinds and rates of vibrations, 
then there could be no such thing as adding 
two or more colors together. To prove light 
merely the motion of the ethe substance | or reflected wave. "Try this experiment, if you 
would be to prove it a nonentity—nothing;|do not believe the truth of what I say, by 
and itis indeed puerile to pretend to add two| making waves in tangible, material water. 
or three “nothings” together and thereby | There can be no reflection of any apprecia- 
change it into another kind or quality of noth-|ble distance until the original waves have 


stopped. 

This is bound to be true, for one particle of 
matter can not move in two opposing direc- 
tions at one and the same time. So there can 
be but one note of a tune heard, since they all 
carve the atmosphere into different kinds of 
**condensations and rarefactions;" or perha 
the most likely result would be there would 
no sound at all, if two different rates of vibra- 
tion should commence at one time in close 
proximity. 

Many arguments to prove the substantial 
nature of these forces could be reproduced from 
the writings of Dr. Hall, but I desist. 

As all undulatory theories are primaril 
based upon the sound hypothesis, it is a fair 
and inevitable sequence that in disproving 
sound to be the vibration of its medium, the 
entire wave theories are undermined ; and by 
the same process such forces as gravity, heat, 
electricity, magnetism, etc., were proven to be 
substantial entities. The fact that all these 
forces, and every other force of nature, are 
real substances can be substantiated or proven 
beyond dispute to an unbiased thinker. 

ron, rock, wood, water, air, etc., are sub, 
stances. So, also, are sound, light, heat, elec. 
tricity, magnetism and gravity; even life, 
spirit, etc., are substances, up to the Creator 
himself. But there is an essential and radical 
difference between the former of these and the 
latter. The former have weight or inertia, 
divisibility and other properties thatthe latter 
have not. But we will consider the difference 
between the environed state of that, in having 
inertia and the voluntary nature of this, in 
being free from the impediment. It is truly 
evident that the Creator intended and so pro- 
vided thatall forces of nature should act under 
peculiar conditions. Electricity, when fur- 
But this is not true, for warm air is more com- | nished with a suitable conductor, will circum- 
ressible than a cooler, but sound, contrary to | scribe the globe of its own involition ; heat will 
8 from the superficial and equally follow its conductor involuntarily and with 


false premise of the wave-theory travels faster 
in warm atmosphere. This can't be attributed 
to the greater ean icity of the warmer air; 
for itis the elasticity of the medium that de- 
termines the velocity of sound. Airofany tem- 
perature would conduct the vibrations faster 
than water—a non-elastic liquid—non-elastic 
because incompressible, Iron is much less 
elastic than air, yet sound passes seventeen 
times faster through iron Mod four times faster 
through water than through air. Aside from 
the inconsistencies of current acoustics, the 
conclusion based on cause and effect, will 
prove sound to be a substance. Sound pro- 
duces an effect, hence it must be an objective 
something of real definite proportions, though 
we can not call it tangible. Like light, it is 
an immaterial entity: 

But there is another objection to vibrations, 
accounting for these phenomena, which is es- 
pecially applicable to light. We could see 
nothing that was not self-luminous, for we 
only see opaque objects by the reflection of 
light from their respective outlines. There 
can be no such thing as reflection of waves 
while the original undulation, or the wave 
coming directly from the body, whether lu- 
minous or sonorous, is advancing. The first 
will be stronger and will **kill" the second 


ess. 
ut to consider light a substance, it can be 
correctly spoken or as adding or combining 
two or more primary colors and thereby pro- 
duce another color or quality of light, just on 
the same principle that all the material sub- 
stances are made up of the fifty-four simples, 
proportioned properly and each having its 
peculiar amount of cohesive force. 

Nor is light a material substance; for if 
light that comes to us from the sun was ma- 
terial, this luminous body would have to emit 
particles of sighs of immense volume, or else 
when it had disseminated at every inch and 
fraction thereof, it would be entirely lost before 
reaching this earth over the distance of 95,000, - 
000 miles. On this material theory of New- 
ton’s it would be reasonable to suppose that 
the globes of material light thrown off from 
each nemispnere of the sun in every instant in 
the ete duration of time would at least 
equal the size of this earth. With this inces- 
sant expenditure the orb of day would soon 
diminish to absolute obscurity, unless rem- 
bursed by some unknown process. 

Then since lightis not mere undulations of 
ether, and as it seems to be a substance of 
some kind, because it produces an effect, and 
there can be no effect without an adequate 
cause, and as it is irrational to consider it 
matter, because it penetrates the most im- 
pervious matter and two particles of matter 
can not occupy thesame space at a given time, 
it follows: light is, like every force of nature, 
an immaterial substance. 

Current science teaches that sound, as well 
as light, is merely the vibrations of the medium 
through which it passes. Then it is a logical 
conclusion that the more compressible the 
medium the less velocity the sound will have. 
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infallible accuracy. Light needs no propelling 
wer; but like the two just named, it leaps 
‘orth with its involuntary action, for it is a force 
itself. Immaterial substances must have no 
inertia, or else we can not account for the 
actions of God, for what force resides above 
Him to propel his actions? To argue that no 
force or immaterial substance can act without 
some superior force acting upon it, and so on 
back through the entire concatenation to God 


himself, would be to make man aninvoluntary, | hidden. When 


irresponsible being, not accountable for his 
own acts. Hence, universalism is true or God 
is a respector of persons. 

In once establishing the fact in the scientific 
world that all these physical forces of nature 
are substantial, you remove the entire founda- 
tion from under the temple of materialism. For 
their analogical deductions proving the life of 
man but the molecular vibrations of the brain 
is a nullity. 

When materialists talk about law governing 
matter they at one efficient stroke shatter the 
entire superstructure of their Godless theory. 
Law is a rule of action prescribed by some 
Supreme Authority. When law is acknowl- 
edged, a law-giver is pre-eminently admitted. 

here also is a theory in existence of materi- 
alistic origin that claims that life originated 
from inert matter, and that after it appeared it 
was nothing more than the vibratory motion 
of the brain and nerves. The framer of this 
hypothesis, if he had an honest heart, was evi- 
dently ignorant of some important natural 
laws. e elements that compose one king- 
dom can not step up into the one higher. For 
instance, the particles of the mineral kingdom 
can not evolve themselves a step higher into 
the vegetable; nor can the vegetable get into 
the animal by any inherent power it possesses. 
But 3 is true. The transmuting power 
of one kingdom is given to the kingdom above 
it. The vegetable can descend from its natu- 
ral place in the scale of evolution and bring 
from the mineral nourishment, and by trans- 
muting the particles of the latter they become 
a part of the former. So, also, with the ani- 
mal and vegetable. The animal can descend 
and transmute the vegetable into itself. But 
there is no reversing the scale. This law runs, 
rhaps, into the spiritual reaim, as indicated 
y Dr. Drummond, but without carrying it any 
farther it can be seen that a Creator can never 
make a creature the superior. Hence, life, the 
very essence of the animal kingdom could not 
have been created“ evolved "—from the min- 
eral nor vegetable by inherent powers therein 
—since this would raise the creature above 
the Creator—a physical impossibility, for the 
bottom of inch e epee is hermetrically 
sealed against all sub-kingdoms. 
Hickory Flat, Miss. 


Vosburg Miss., June 1, 1889. 

Dr. Hall,—I have ventured to question the 
correctness of Rcemer's discovery of the veloc- 
ity of light. 

Suppose his observations began when the 
earth was at A. and the time of the eclipse of 
the satellite at e noted. Siuce the orbits of the 
satellite, Jupiter and the earth are nearly in 
the same plane, the satellite must necessarily 
suffer **occulation " every revolution about its 
primary. This causes the satellite to be hidden 
sometimes by the body of the planet before 
it enters the shadow. Now, as the earth moves 
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toward B, the eclipses occur earlier each time, 
because the observer is doing eastward faster 
than the planet, and the satellite is hidden 
sooner by passing behind the body of the planet. 
At B this earlier discrepancy amounts to, say 
forty-five minutes, and at C to ninety minutes. 
From C onward the eclipses occur later each 
time, because the motions both of the planet 
and of the earth favor such occurrence—the 
satellite must go further round each time to be 
the earth arrives at A again, 


at B =the angle Be’ c; at CO- Ce''d;at 
e'''flater, and at A = Ae g later. 


—— 


at the end of twelve months, there is found 
a latter discrepancy of fifteen or sixteen min- 
utes, which is caused by 4 e er's having left 
his first ition, and off 30° eastward. 
The earth must gain this back, and then the 
same phenomena are repeated. I respectfully 
submit that Roemer's difficulty is here ac- 
counted for, without a conjecture. 

The several methods which have been 
adopted to demonstrate the velocity of light, 
as well as aberration, only prove that light is 
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retarded in its passage through the atmos- 
here. 

Electricity is retarded more or less by 
different material substances. Why should 
not light be retarded also? Heat is retarded 
by material bodies. 

I trust, Doctor, you will have the subject 
treated by an able astronomer and mathema- 
tician, and publish the result in the MICRO- 
COSM. 

One other thought : 
is it unscientific to sup 
the direction of light ? 
tion is not thus caused ? 

Feazell, a consumptive,is trying your remedy 
with benefit. Iinfluenced him to try it. 

Yours Truly, D. JAMES. 


As force acts on force, 
e that gravity affects 
ho knows that refrac- 
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OUR EXTRA MICROCOSM. 

We have just issued and sent to each sub- 
scriber one entire number of the MICROCOSM 
as an Extra, for which we charge our readers 
nothing, though it is not included in the reg- 
ular twelve monthly issues of the volume. 
Besides, it is issued especially in the interests 
of our Health-Pamphlet, and at the urgent re- 
quest of those who are engaged as agents in 
making it known to the atllicted 

These agents insist that the articles printed 
in the April, May, June, July and August num- 
bers of the Microcosm, including our Per- 
sonal Statement," the Preface, Introduction, 
First Chapter, etc., taken from the manuscript 
of our large work on ** Health and Longevity,” 
would be invaluable condensed into a single 
number as a document for placing the claims 
of our Health-Pamphlet concisely and con- 
secutively before interested parties. 

This Extra not only contains all these arti- 
cles with other editorial matter, but includes 
the four pages of voluntary indorsements 
taken from the July and August numbers, thus 
making a most formidable presentation of the 
achievements and triumphs of this revolu- 
tionary treatment. 

Any reader desiring a copy of the Extra, or 
who may wish one sent to a distant friend, 
can paa us by postal card and it will be 


The demand for our Health-Pamphlet is still 
so on the increase that we have been obliged 
to add largely to our help and increase our 
room without even yet being able to keep any- 
where near up with thedemand. Indeed, with 
all the force we have been able to organize, 
with the efficient assistance of our Associate 
Editor, we are not able to keep within two or 
three days of catching up with our orders. 
Should any of these orders therefore seem to 
be behind hand, let no anxious correspondent 
think he is neglected or that his letter has 
been lost. We will fill orders as rapidly as 
possible, and in the order of their reception at 
this office. It will greatly facilitate the suc- 
cess of our local agents, and aid us in keeping u 
with our correspondence, if canvassers wi 
order several pamphlets at a time at agents' 
price, even ahead of their local orders, and 
thus keep them on hand ready for emer- 
gencies. 

There are two more regular numbers of this 
volume of the Microcosm to be issued. We 
beg of our subscribers not to be in a hurry to 
renew their subscriptions for Vol, VII, as we 
have no time now to receive the remittances 
and make the credits. We will notify our sub- 
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scribers when to send in their renewals. But 
send all the new subscriptions possible for the 
present volume, beginning with the first num- 
r—December. e have all the back num- 
bers on hand, and can print any quantity re- 
| quired, as we have all the numbers electro- 
typed. Let no neighbor, who is willing to read 
this journal, be neglected, as copies will be sent 
| free for such missionary work. Send for them. 


— — —_ 
FROM OUR EXTHA. 


[The following introductory remarks to our 
Extra appear on its first page]: 

This extra number, in the current volume 
of the MICROCOSM for 1889, has been compiled 
and printed in the interest of our Health-Pam- 
phlet and for the spread of information con- 
cerning the new treatment unfolded therein. 

From the issue of the April number of this 
journal onward, each Microcosm has con- 
tained more or less discussion concerning our 
Pamphlet on health and longevity, until many 
of our readers are now urging us to condense 

all these editorials into a single number, of 
the usual size and form, in order to afford new 
readers a bird's-eye view of the entire discus- 
sion and which any interested reader can 
grasp and devour at a singlesitting. Our Ex- 
tra accomplishes this very result. 

So important do we regard the daily recur- 
ring developments of this Treatment for the 
cure of almost every known form of disease, 
as well as for the permanent preservation of 
health and prolongation of life, that we feel it 
our imperative duty to make everything else 
we do secondary to the widest possible pro- 
mulgation of this discovery. 

Though absolutely knowing the importance 
and even priceless value of this treatment as 
we did in its personal 8 to our own 
shattered constitution during forty consecu- 
tive years, yet we are free to confess that we had 
formed but a slight conception of its range of 
adaptation to the diseases flesh is heir to pre- 
vious to commencing the distribution of our 
Health-Pamphlet among the afflicted. 

Already we could fill scores of these pages 
with the most startling and enthusiastic ac- 
knowledgments of cures ever read by man, 
and which have been voluntarily sent to us as 
grateful tributes of de for the marvelous 
beneflts received, ut we give only the last 

pages to this conclusive phase of our Extra, 
taken from the July and August numbers, 
just as printed in those two regular issues. 
his will show the reader a mere specimen out 
of more than five hundred similar testimonials 
which already crowd our files, though it has 
been but about four months since the first 
pamphlet was sent off. 

During this brief period many thousand 
copies of the pamphlet have been ordered from 
all parts of the Unitea States and the British 

ossessions, by Doctors, Lawyers, Ministers, 

eachers, and by the afflicted of all classes and 
conditions of society and of both sexes. No 
such literary and therapeutical triumph has 
ever been placed on record since physiolo 
was a science, and the like of this furor will 
possibly never be seen again. : ; À 

But we must write no more in this vein. 
The reader is asked to judge for himself after 
a careful examination of the following pages, 

[mes pamphlet which unfolds the new treat- 


four 


ment we sell invariably at $4 by mail on the 
purchaser's agreeing by ‘‘ Pledge of Honor" 
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mot to divulge the treatment outside of, his or 
her family,—doctors being allowed, in addi- 
tion, the right of using the treatment with 
their patients, No one should complain of the 
price asked for this information when the 
consider that, if it is put into practice, it will 
save the owner of the pamphlet from all future 
bills for ordinary drugs and medical attend- 
ance, as well as from more than nine-tenths 
of the misery, inconvenience, and losses inci- 
dent to ill-health. 

We want energetic agents to spread the good 
news to the afflicted in every town and city in 
the entire country, to whom liberal terms will 
be offered by letter. To these local and 
general canvassers we will send pamphlets in 
any quantities at agents’ prices, postpaid, on 
receipt of the money, as we can not afford the 
expense and trouble of Lesa, running ac- 
counts. The prices to agents will also be com- 
municated by letter. 

No person can become a local agent till he 
himself has first purchased a pamphlet at the 
regular price ($4), and the first applicant for 
any town or city, who shows a disposition to 
push the sale of the pamphlet, will have the 
preference. 

If the reader so desires, he can flrst send for 
a blank “Pledge of Honor" for examination 
before ordering the pamphlet. 
gencies require it, he can write a promise of 
secrecy, as above, and send for the pamphlet 
without waiting. 

Should any reader desire copies of this Extra 
MicRocosw for circulation among friends, they 
will be sent free by mail, on receipt of postage, 
—one cent per copy. This Extra is not in- 
cluded in the regular twelve numbers of the 
volume. Hence, can not be sent at pound 
rates, but must be prepaid by one-cent stamps. 

All correspondence, as well as all orders 
and remittences, must be addressed to 

A. WILFORD HALL, 
23 Park Row, New York. 


—_+ — —— 
A PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED. 
BY MRS, M. S. ORGAN, M. D. 

It is a well-known fact that the wetting of a 
rope will cause it to shrink, and if the rope be 
a 1 and strong one, it will lift heavy 
weights and sustain them until it again be- 
comes dried. 

What is the true preg apes explanation 
of this mystery? Will Dr. Hall be kind enough 
to give the, solution through the columns of 
the Microcosm? 

REPLY BY THE EDITOR. 

The problem here presented by our contrib- 
"utor would seem to be solved by considering 
two facts generally overlooked in connection 
with this mystery. 1. The original fibers of 
which a rope is constituted, such as hair, cot- 
ton, hemp, flax, jute, sea-grass, manilla, silk, 
etc., never become perceptibly shorter by be- 
ing wet. 2. A twisted rope of any material 
becomes sensibly larger in diameter when wet, 
because the water penetrates between the 
fibers by capillary attraction and, on the prin- 
-ciple of the wedge, pries them apart, thus con- 
siderably increasing the rope's diameter. 

But admitting these two facts, how does the 
enlargement of the rope's diameter shorten it 
as a whole with such force as to lift heavy 
weights? The answer is quite easy: as the 
rope is enlarged and the individual fibers 
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which constitute it remain unchanged in 
length, necessarily they have farther to go in 
passing spirally around it in following its twist 
than around it before it was wet and when it 
was less in diameter. Hence, the rope, con- 
stituted of such fibers, must, as a whole, be- 
| come shorter by the very act of enlargement. 
| One other fact before closing should be noted 
|and explained: If the fiber constituting the 
| rope be of a bearded character, such as wool, 
or even cotton, to a slight degree, the rope 
will become permanently shorter every time it 
is wet and dried, on the principle of fulling, 
the fibers working by each aiken and their 
slightly barbed surfaces by clinging together 
will cause an increased thickness of the ro 
partly to remain after drying. Should the 
fiber, on the contrary, be without this charac- 
teristic, as in the case of flax and silk, no as- 
preciable ge will take place, and the ro 
when dried will return to its normal length 
under tension, or very nearly so. 

———— 9 — — — 
Reply to Prof. Timmons’ Problem. 


Vichy, Mo., July, 1889. 

Dear DR. Harr,—The following is my solu- 
tion to the longitude and time question which 
appeared in the July number of the Micro- 
COSM: 

For the sake of convenience we will suppose 
that Fort Dodge and Madras are located in the 
same parallel of latitude; say 15° north, then 
the International Date Line (I. D. L.) crosses 
tnay parallel somewhere near 130° east longi- 
tude. 

Now, the trouble in this problem lies in not 
properly considering the relative position of 
the point where the midnight meridian crosses 
this parallel to the point where the I. D. L. 
crosses. 

At the time the midnight point coincides 
with the I. D. L. point there exist but one duy 
La p ap me arallel. On the east side of the 
I. D. L. we find that the day has just begun, 
and as we continue to travel east it grows 
later and later, till we approach as near as pos- 
sible to the I. D. L. from the west, when it is 
very late in the day and ready to dawn a new 
day as soon as midnight comes. 

hen as midnight moves on to the west, on 
that are of the parallel between the I. D. L. 
and midnight is a new day, while on all the 
remainder of the parallel is still the old day. 

When it is ten o'clock, a. m.. at Fort Dodge, 
99° 45' 45° west longitude, it is midnight 110° 
14' 15' east o rdg equis neither the mid- 
night nor the I. D. L. is between Madras and 
Fort Dodge, consequently the same day exists 
at Madras that exists at Fort Dodge, and the 
true time at Madras was ten o'clock, p. m., 
Saturday, May 18, 1889. Yer respectfully, 

. A. FERRELL. 


— 99———— — 
PLEASE READ THIS PROPOSITION. 


(@ Any person into whose hands this Mi- 
| CROCOSM may fall shall, if they so desire, be 
| put down on our books as complimentary sub- 
| seribers for the remainder of this volume (two 
| more numbers besides this), and at the close of 
|the volume may continue, if they feel so dis- 

posed, after becoming acquainted with our 
magazine. This offer extends to everybody. 
Please tell your friends. EDITOR. 
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Our Health Discovery.—A Slight Sketch of its 
History and Claims. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Forty years ago,—at the time our physical 
condition prompted and inspired the series of 
physiological experiments which resulted in 
our complete restoration to health,—it is uni- 
versally conceded by the medical profession 
that the specific and elaborated treatment set 
forth in our Health-Pamphlet was unknown 
to the world. 

True, à treatment slightly in that direction, 


but without the least conception of its object | 


or scope, was atthat time well known to thera- 
utical science, and had been practiced since 
he time of Esculapius; though such slight 
approach toward our revolutionary departure, 
no more resembled or embraced the broad and 
sweeping remedy as described in our pamphlet 
than the occasional and incidental rubbing, 
kneading and pinching of our flesh, which has 
been practiced from time immemorial, resem- 
bles the radical and systematic ** massage treat- 
ment" recently sprung upon the world as a 
distinctive physiological and anatomical rem- 
edy for disease. As Mr. Robert Craig, of Leba- 
non, Tenn., expressed it in the July MicRo- 
COSM : 

“Tt astonishes me that the M. D.'s have 
been sailing for centuries in that direction, al- 
ways stopping short of the prize." 

Yet a carping and envious critic, who was 
forced to admit the t value of our treat- 
ment as elaborated in the Health-Pamphlet, 
writes that he fails to see its novelty, just be- 
cause of this slight resemblance here referred 
to. Onthe same principle he would fail to see 
any novelty in the ey Te system of 
therapeutics introduced by Hahnemann over 
allopathy, worthy to be regarded as a distinc- 
tive system of medical treatment, since both 
systems resort to drug-medication. 

We now come to a few plain facts in the 
history of our discovery that will be new to its 
friends and to the owners and readers of our 
Health-Pamphlet. 

As announced in the December number of 
this volume of the Microcosm, we became 
acquainted with Richard F. Stevens, M. D., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., more than twenty years ago, 
oratatime when twenty years of our discovery 
had elapsed since we flrst put it into practical 
operation. Desiring, as we did, to unfold our 
physiological discoveries to some educated 
physician of extended medical knowledge and 
practice, we made a confident of Dr. Stevens, 

tly to obtain an authoritative opinion as to 
fhe hysiological value of the treatment, but 
chielly 


‘to ascertain from a well-read medical 
student if the vd De therapeutical discove 
was then new to the scientific world. We were 
no little gratified to learn from the doctor's 
unequivocal statements that he considered the 
treatment both novel and of the test phys- 
iological importance to mankind as well as to 
thescience of pathology and therapeutics. 

So valuable did the doctor rd it, after wit- 
nessing our demonstration of the process in his 
poe that he at once adopted it, both for 

is patients and for hisown personal preserva- 


* This article embraces substantially the narration of 
facta as set forth and argued 1n one of the chapters of 
our large volume on the Art and Philosophy of Great 
Longevity," which has been, at least, temporarily su- 
perseded by the printing of our condensed PME et. 

ITOR. 
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|tion against the inroads of disease, and has 
| continued its employment till the present time, 
without a single day's sickness as the result. 
Hut now we come to the new and important 
fact in this history on which hangs a most 
significant tale. So impressed was Dr. Stevens 
with the startling novelty and value of our 
discovery that he at once prepared a paper on 
the subject and read it before the medical 
society of that eity, in the presence of many 
of the most prominent M. D.'s of that section 
of the State. The result was, as naturally to 
be expected, that considerable discussion took 
place, one leading doctor present denying its 
imis gr i^ and denouncing any man as “a 

— d fool who would thus treat himself to 
cure disease.“ 

We quote these exact words, as repeated to 
us by Dr. Stevens, to show the reader that at 
the time named the treatment was new to the 
medical profession, and so new that it was re- 
garded as an innovation to be repudiated and 
condemned even before trial, nothwithstand- 
ing Dr. Stevens, in the paper referred to, as- 
sured the learned members of the society that 
the discoverer of the treatment had cured him- 
self of consumption by that same process 
twenty years before, and had practiced it upon 
himself at least twice to three times a week 
ever since, and with perfect success to the 
building up of his shattered constitution. 

It is here proper to state that at the time of 
disclosing our physiological discoveries to Dr. 
Stevens, we saw no definite way of turning the 
new treatment to any financial account, how- 
ever much we might need the money or deserve 
the reward for our discovery. Hence we 
placed no restrictions upon the doctor in mak- 
ing it known to others, merely notifying him 
that in the course of time we intended to pub- 
lish à book on the discovery, or as soon as we 
should sufficiently demonstrate its intrinsic 
value to health and longevity by its long-con- 
tinued use in our own case. 

Thus the doctor naturally felt at liberty to 
make known the valuable discovery to his pro- 
fessional brethren, and did so in his lecture. 

Although the assembled medical wisdom of 


Syracuse at that time gave the discovery the 
cold shoulder, —somewhat deterring Dr. Stev- 
ens from further public attempt to give it a 


start, —the lecture itself was not without its 
fruits. One doctor who happened to be pre- 
sent naturally told another, he another, and 
so on till the thing began to be talked about 
among advanced thinkers in medical circles. 
At last the treatment itself in its practical 
application, almost up to our own standard, 
found its way into a certain sanitarium in the 
interior of this State, where it hasbeenregu- 
larly practiced for years with such benefit to its. 


TY | patients, as to mark out that particular health- 


resort as one of the best in the 0 

From this centre it has gradually found its 
way into one or two other sanitariums, and 
naturally enough has been picked up by a few 
enterprising physicians, notably, one in Phila- 
delphia, one in Chicago, and a few others in 
Ohio, Indiana and other sections of the coun- 
try of whom we have recently learned. 

These isolated cases, into whose hands the 
revolutionary treatment has chanced to fall, 
are not at all blamable for adopting it, even 
without giving us due credit, since in fact they 
may not really have known the actual source 
from which they had derived the discovery. 
It was hinted and talked about from one to an- 
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other, after the publie lecture of Dr. Stevens 
referred to, until some who got hold of the 
pss knowledge of the discovery, did not really 

now that the whole thing originated with an 
obscure and desperate consumptive in Belmont 
county, Ohio, about the commencement of 1849, 
—some twenty or more years before its first 
publie announcement in Syracuse. 

All right; but now comes the provoking cir- 
cumstance connected with this state of things, 
namely, that a reader of our pamphlet chances 
to have known that at a certain sanitarium in 
this state, some flfteen or more years ago, our 
very system of treatment was substantially 
practiced under the direction of the doctor in 
charge of that institution ; and this unfriendly 
owner of our pamphlet jumps at the conclu- 
sion, and so asserts in a letter, that so far from 
the revelation in our pamphlet being new, we 
must have stolen it from the sanitarium re- 
ferred to! 

This conceited and illogical enemy could not 
grasp the fact that the chance appropriation of 
our treatment, even innocently, by such doc- 
tor, in no way interfered with our moral and 
just right to the discovery, which took place 
not less than twenty-five years before that 
doctor knew of it. 

We have numerous witnesses now living who 
will testify that we discovered the treatment 
about the commencement of 1849 as stated in 
our pamphlet, and that we practiced it upon 
ourself continuously from that time on until 
its first public announcement by Dr. Stevens, 
as Im stated, more than twenty years ago, 
and in which he nobly gave us the honor of its 
first discovery. But all these facts count for 
nothing to à man jealously intent upon dis- 
paraging in others the just credit which he 
enviously desires to possess, but to which he 
knows he has no right. 

Such a man, chancing to learn of the phono- 
graph, would brazingly claim that he had 
a perfect right to the invention because he had 
made one of the instruments and used it! It 
would have no weight with such a peculiar 
mental composition to give him the proof from 
documentary evidence that Mr. Edison had in- 
vented it a dozen years before! 

But another fact. For a long time previous 
to having become acquainted with Dr. Stevens, 
we were in the habit of making known our 
discovery to personal friends who happened to 
be in need of it. One of these chanced to be 
a personal and intimate friend of the late dis- 
tinguished Dr, Parker of this city,—confessedly 
the most eminent medical practitioner in the 
United States. Our friend made known the 
system of treatment to Dr. Parker, to his great 
surprise and gratification, who assured him 
that if our claimed discovery were true and 
pese it would no doubt be of the greatest 

enefit to therapeutical science and to suffering 
humanity. The doctor at once sent for us to 
come and see him on the subject; but being on 
the eve of starting west on a long absence, 
and not being ready at that early date to bring 
out the discovery, we neglected this interview. 
Since then both the doctor and our mutual 
friend have ed away. All the foregoing 
we are ready to verify, if required, undersolemn 
oath. 

The moral of this fact is, that what that 
pass living physician had never before 

eard of in medical science, was at that time 
a new and original discovery with us. 

And although several doctors who have pur- 
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chased our pamphlet in different states have 
written us that they had for several years 
known of the treatment and had been using it, 
at least to a partial degree in their practice in 
place of drug-medication, and that, too, with 
the most successful results in relieving the 
sufferings of their patients, yet, to the honor 
of the noble profession be it said, that, with a 
single exception, none of these practicing 
physicians, after seeing the evidence of priority 
as set forth in our pamphlet and in the various 
articles of the Microcosm, but admit like hon- 
orable men that the treatment originated with 
us, and that during the first twenty years of 
our practical application of it, in building u 
our own broken-down constitution, no such 
practice or treatment, as elaborated in our 
pamphlet, was known or even suspected to be 
possible by the medical profession of this or 
any other country. 

ast winter, as recorded in our Personal 
Statement (April No.), Dr. Stevens wrote to 
Dr. Jesse Huestis, of Columbus, Ohio, and by 
our permission, unfolded this discovery to him 
for the benefit of an afflicted relative. Dr. 
Huestis, one of the best read medical students 
in that state, received the treatment as entirely 
new to therapeutical science, not of course 
having heard of its isolated ve gering bya 
few sanitariums, and as stumbled upon by a 
few practicing physicians. In that disclosure 
by Dr. Stevens he stated that we made the 
revelation to him and demonstrated its prac- 
ticability more than twenty years before, thus 
antedating the practice in any sanitarium or 
by any individual doctor by several years. 

This fact, aside from the peovalile fact of 
more than forty years of the practice of the 
treatment in our own individual person, ought 
to have been sufficient to stop the mouths of 
gainsayers who may chance to have heard of 
the same treatment in isolated cases long since 
Dr. Stevens’ lecture was publicly delivered. 

Several months before Dr. Stevens divulged 
the treatment to Dr. Huestis, he wrote a letter 
to a friend in New York, a part of which was 

uoted in the December Microcosm. Toshow 

the conclusive proof as to the date of our mak- 

ing known this discovery to Dr. Stevens, we 
here reproduce the extract from that letter: 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

* 1 * Nearly twenty years ago in this 
city Dr. A. Wilford Hall gave me privately a 
detailed history of a hygienic treatment he had 
discovered and adop ed some twenty years be- 
fore, and which he bad practiced continuously 
upon himselfup to thattime. This history in- 
cluded an account of the failure of his health, 
the reasonings and conclusions which led him 
to adopt the treatment, his rapid restoration to 
health, etc. From the time of his first men- 
tion of it to meI have been entirely satisfied 
that it saved him from a lingering consump- 
tion and death; and that in the years following, 
as I have evidence to satisfy me, its continued 
practice has so affected the nutrient and elimi- 
nating functions as to give to his physical 
Structure a greater degree of solidity, or in 
other words, a higher specific gravity than that 
possessed by any other man living. I learn 
that he has persistently continued the treat- 
ment to the present time—forty years in all— 
and that his present health and vigorous con- 
dition may rightfully be compared to the 
* bloom of youth,' though he is nearly seventy 
years of age. The tests I have made of the 
treatment upon myself and in my practice in 
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the twenty years past, have convinced me that 

reat practical benefit may be derived by mem- 

ers of the medical profession and others from 
a careful study of the rationale of the treatment 
as discovered by Dr. Hall, the details of which 
he proposes to give in his forthcoming book. 
A debt of gratitude will surely be due him for 
whatever scientiflc advances he may be able to 
unfold in the line of assisting nature to ward 
off disease and in the restoration of health. 

R. F. STEVENS, M. D." 


Let no one, with this positive statement on 
record, prove himself so shallow and bigoted 
as to refer to the recent practice of our treat- 
ment at.a given sanitarium or by a few private 
physicians who have incidentally been made 
&ware of it, as a dis ement of our original 
and demonstrated right to the discovery. De- 
cent respect for logic should make such a 
would-be robber search for proof at least 
twenty years old, and even then stop to ask 
if twenty years more should not be added 
under al the circumstances, before trying to 
infringe our moral and just rights to the dis- 
covery. 

We mention no names in this connection, as 
we do not wish to do a personal harm even to 
an enemy whose envious grudge because of 
the success of a friend could instigate an un- 
called-for animosity. 

One advantage, however, results to us and 
to our just cause in this attempted disparage- 
ment, and that is the fact of the acknowledged 
great value of the treatment itself,—so impor- 
tant in the cure of disease and the perpetua- 
tion of health, that the enterprising managers 
of sanitariums as well as unbi practicing 
physicians, disgusted with so much drug- 
medication, are seizing upon this revolution- 
ary treatment as they chance to learn of it 
and putting it into practice without even stop- 
ping to inquire as to its origin. We bide our 
time for justice, since the facts as well as the 
date of the discovery are already placed au- 
thentically before tens of thousands who are 
now reading our pamphlet and enjoying the 
benefits of the treatment. 

We will only add, that with all the appro- 
priation of our discovery in the sanitariums 
and by the private doctors in their practice 
here darren to, the great feature of our 
pep (pp. 25 to 30) for the cure of every 

orm of kidney trouble, has been left unappro- 
priated and untouched, "nor because 1t hap- 
ned to be unreferred to in the paper read by 

r. Stevens. This very suggestive fact speaks 
for itself. 

—— es 
PRIZE ESSAY, No. 16. 
“Man is a Microcosm—An Epitome of the 
Universe,” 
BY MRS. M. 8. ORGAN, M. D. 

This aphorism, penned many decades ago, 
has been accepted by the scientific world as a 
summary of philosophical and scientific truth. 
But it must huve been descried through the 
prophetic prevision of soul; for until Substan- 
tialism was projected upon the world of mind, 
no scientific duta had been furnished, through 
which such a sublime philosophical truth could 
be evolved. 

This prophetic discovery of a scientific truth, 
is but one of the many demonstrations of the 
power of the intuitive or spiritual element of 
soul, to anticipate intellectual perception, or 
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the discernment of truth through reflection, 
comparison and experiment. 

By logic, by analogy, by the immutable laws 
of philosophy and mathematics, Substantial- 
ism has demonstrated that the immaterial but 
substantial force in the physical, vital, mental 
and moral world is the Keal;—that material 
substance is but its phenomenal manifesta- 
tion that in its ultimatum, it is relegated to 
the domain of the invisible and immaterial. 

Matter is thus but the visible expression of 
dineren. combinaHons of mataria force; 
and upon the tion and arrangement of 
the various forms of immaterial force depend 
the size, form and quality of material organi- 
zation. 

Even with our limited power of chemical 
analysıs, all matter, organic and inorganic, 
can be resolved back to the intangible and in- 
visible. The physical and primordial forces of 
the universe are subjected by the vital—and 
higher—force of the vegetable world, and 


through its alchemy are transmuted and en- 
nosi , and become active, living form aud 
orce, 


The vital force of vegetable life, is in turn 
subordinated by the higher mental force of the 
universe; —transformed into still superior 
structural arrangement, and impressed with 
the laws of animate life. Andsoon,ina regu- 
lar concatenation of change, until the culmina- 
tion is reached in man; in whose individuality, 
3 spirit-force, are absorbed, conserved, 
transfigured, spiritualized, all the forces of 
the universe, from the physical up to the vital 
and mental. 

Thus, true science clearly demonstrates, that 
through the conservation and embodiment of 
all the force-elements of nature, man becomes 
a ** microcosm—an epitome of the universe.“ 

All this graduated series of unfoldment— 
this progressíve change, is not rodea any 
inherent power in matter, or in the physical 
forces; for with all their diversifled forms of 
action, with all their stupendous power, with 
all their subtile, penetrating strength, they can 
not pose one jot or tittle beyond the confines 
of the inorganic world. ithout the super- 
added force of vitality to hold these forces in 
abeyance, to control, direct and transform them 
into living power, the vast universe would have 
continued to roll on its ceaseless #ons—un- 
sightly, barren and desolate. Without the 
mental force—superadded to the vital— trans. 
forming and assimilating vitalized forms of 
matter, the earth with all its garniture of forest 
and shrub, of verdure and flower would have 
remained forever devoid of all volitional and 
sentientlife, And without the all-controlling 
power of spirit the regnant force of the uni- 
verse—supplementing the mental, no soul of 
moral attribute and reflective intelligence 
would ever have breathed the breath of life. 

While there is harmony in the ur verse,— 
paradoxical as it may seem—there is also an- 
tagonism ;—antagonism between the forces of 
the physical, vital, mental and spiritual world, 
There is no correlation of force— which induces 
a tame submission or voluntary yielding. In- 
dividualism is the law impressed upon every 
force, in every realm of nature, and this con- 
stitutional freedom only submits, when over- 
powered by superior force. 

The physical, vital, mental and spiritual 
kingdoms are related only, in that, the supe- 
rior force can subordinate and use the lower 
in a process of transmutation and assimila- 
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tion, and then, upon this transfigured struc- 
tural arrangement, stamp its own image and 
superscription. 

hus with deflnite and indisputable scientific 
data, does Substantialism demonstrate that 
man is a microcosm—an epitome of the uni- 
verse.“ 

But by what process of logie or pueopur 
known to the mind of man, can such a conclu- 
sion be reached from the premises laid down by 
the so-called popular science of to-day,—its 
fundamental principle being, that all force is 
but a mode of motion,—motion of the atoms 
compong matter, or of an all pervading ether, 
or of both combined? Jf motion be force, then 
itfollows as an inevitablesequence thatit must 
produce itself; and thus be both cause and 
effect,—a proposition both logically absurd, 
and mathematically false. Analyzed in the 
crucible of philosophy, motion is demonstrated 
to be but the mere position of a thing in space 
np and this change of position can 
-only be effected by the action of an extrinsic 
force, and which must necessarily be substan- 
tial in order to produce a physical result. 

Motion being but position in space chang- 
ing, is essentially a non-entity. Can a mere 
negation be correlated to any force or thing? 
To ask this question, is, —to a scientific mind, 
—to answer it. 

There is, there can be no basis for the correl- 
ation and conservation of force, unless it be a 
positive entity—a substantial something to be 
correlated and conserved. Only as a real sub- 
stance, can force be related, conserved and 
transmuted into different forms, and im- 
pressed with a new ordec of laws and proper- 
ties. 

New York City. 

— — — 
"Fhe Absurdity of Supposing that the Condi- 
tions of the Universe are Everywhere the 
Same Throughout Space. 


BY JOHN C. DUVAL. 

If one will only reflect that space is limitless 
—absolutely without bounds—the absurdity of 
d argh! that fhe conditions of the whole (if 
such a term can be applied to what has no 
limits) are everywhere the same, will at once 
become apparent. What is the greatest ex- 
tent of space of which the mind can form an 
conception, when compared with that whieh 
has no end? And yet we complacently prate 
about the conditions of the universe, just as 
though the finite portion that comes within 
the scope of our observation bore some pro- 

rtion to what is unseen and endless. For 
instance take the force we call gravity. We 
know that it diminishes between material 
bodies in a certain ratio to the distance inter- 
vening, and therefore there must be a distance 
where it ceases to act altogether. Now Jet us 
supposo (and why may we not since space is 
endless) that vacancies occur in it, unoccupied 
by material bodies, so great, that gravity can 
have no effect upon worlds beyond them. 
Why may not a different order of things 
altogether prevail in those remote regions, 
whether this order be attributed to the “all 

tency of matter" or to an omnipotent ruler? 
Surely the power (Whatever it be) that could 
institute such a condition of things as we see 
within a finite portion of the universe is not 
compelled to act Nery in the same way. 
Such a power (call it by what name you please) 
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| im infinite space, must have many ways of 
manifesting itself. It can not be restricted 
to one routine of action. On the contrary, in 
infinitude is'nt it reasonable to suppos that 
its action will be infinitely varied ? ho can 
say that vast portions of this infinite space may 
not be absolute voids, without a sun or a world 
and beyond the orbit of the most eccentric and 
far-traveling comet-regions so vast that not 
even gravity nor that “all pervading luminif- 
erous ether" can penetrate them; and wh 

beyond such voids may there not be worlds 
and other laws in force very different from 
those prevailing here? In those regions 
worlds might be stationary or quiescent, in- 
stead of revolving about each other through 
the action of forces of which we know nothing, 
and the beings that inhabit them might be im- 
|mortal because the laws governing matter 
there might be of such a character that decay 
and dissolution would be impossible. Why 
not? Even on this earth, where there are so 
many antagonistic forces to contend against, 
we see that vitality often “holds its own,” 
for more than a hundred years in the animal, 
pum for a thousand in the vegetable king- 
om. 

We can not grasp the idea of the infinite by 
comparing it with anything finite, no matter 
how enormously great the latter may be. 
Millions, billions, quadrillions of miles are no 
more in comparison with endless space than 
the smallest conceivable fraction of an inch. 
Deduct either the one or the other from end- 
less s and endless space still remains. 

If an inhabitant of some other world who 
was utterly ignorant of the existence of our 
globe, were given a single grain of sand from 
our sea shores, and was required from that 
small particle to pronounce its conditions, and 
to describe the oceans, continents, mountains, 
lakes and rivers that diversify its surface, he 
could do so just as easily as we can pronounce 
upon the conditions of the universe from what 
we see within the limited scope of our obser- 
vation; and yet the grain of sand would be in- 
finitely larger in comparison with the earth, 
than any finite distance (no matter how great) 
| when compared with endless space. 

It seems to me, that an imperfect knowledge 
of what prevails in a finite portion of space, 
gives us but meagre if any data to pronounce 
pen e conditions of a universe that has no 

ounds. 


———— eee 
VOL, II., SCIENTIFIC ARENA. 


This volume, which rounds out the various 
discussions of the Substantial Philosophy up 
to date, will go to the bindery at once, and 
be ready to mail during the present month. 

Most of our readers know that through the 
unfortunate failure of Elmendorf & Co., pub- 
lishers of the Arena, this second volume was 
not completed, though it contains many of the 
finest discussions and set papers on the subject 
of Substantialism, including a large number of 
our own jeading editorials. 

About 250 of our subscribers have alread 
notified us by postal card that they desire this 
volume to complete their Library of Substan- 
tialism. We print 1000 copies, so as to be 
able to supply all who may order it, and can 
print more as needed. Send $1 and the vol- 
ume will be sent post paid. Address the 
Editor. 
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A SAMPLE OF KIND WORDS. 


Out of numerous kind letters reaching this 
office continuously, we make room for only 
two as a sample of hundreds. Should any 
reader feel disposed to accuse us of vanity in 
thus printing favorable opinions of our work, 
he is at liberty to enjoy that sentiment if it will 
do him any good.—Editor.] 

WHAT A PROMINENT SOUTHERN BAPTIST MINISTER THINKS. 

Switzerland, Fla., Aug., 1880. 

"A. Wilford Hall, Dear Doctor,—* **I am more 
or less familiar with your writings, especially with the 
Problem of Human Life.’ I have never been an evolu- 
tionist : but I am not wiser than other men, and although 
I saw the evil tendency of those writings, my appre- 
hension was that my objections were not well bandoa: 
When, therefore, the ‘Problem of Human Life fell into 
my hands, its reasoning delighted me. Your views—a 
thousand times better expressed than I could have pre- 
sented them—were almost in precise accord with my 
own. I bowed down and thanked God ani A. Wilford 
Hall that my hopos asa humble Christian were not to be 
elded up to the unfounded assumptions and so; his- 
ries of Darwin, Huxley, Hæckel, ete. God bless and re- 
ward you for that work. I am now in my th year. 
Since 1835 I have been engaged in the work of the min- 
istry, and the good Lord has blessed my labors abun- 
dantly. A mu time I have baptized about 2,900 
into the fellowship of the Baptist Church, while I have 
witn the profe conversion of as many more 
under my ministrations. Many of these have entered 
into the rest which the Saviour has prepared for his 
ple, while many are now members of good evangel- 
cal churches. Although I am a decided Baptist, Iam 
not a sectarian, and rejoice in the results of my labors 
as evidences of the grace and goodness of Gd. 
Something over two years ago I experienced a partial 
paralytic stroke, and was led to conclude that my life- 
work was done. Since my residence on the banks of the 
Johns River my strength is in a measure restored. so 
that Iam enabled to preach every Sunday to the destitute 
around me Itis a weakness in an old man to cling to 
life; but there is an pP which haunts me: it 
is the possibility that I may sink into the imbecility of 
old age, and thus become a burden to friends. If your 
new treatment 1s such as to give reasonable grounds of 
exemption from this fear, I shall be very grateful. Iam 
rea: 8 for the Problem of Human Life,’ and 
a health-treatment that would accomplish the result 
named would tly add to my debt o titude. If 
I can negotlate a check on Jacksonville I will send 
or the pamphlet. * * * Yours very truly, H. Talbird." 

Dr. Swander has sent us many letters re- 
ceived by him from those who have ordered 
his book. They all breathe the same spirit. 
Here is one as Smp of more than a dozen]: 

A ly, Iowa, August 5th. 1889. 

“J. I. Swonder. D. D., Fremont, Ohio; Dear Bro.,—I 
desire to show my appreciation of Dr. Hall's work in 
founding Substantialism. Also to express my high re- 
gard for your pa that have appeared in the Micro. 
cosm and Scient Arena by purchasi your book 
entitled the “Substantial Philosophy.” I regard Sub- 
stantialism the mightiest weapon, apart from the Bible, 
ever put into the hands of the Christian ministry for the 
polling down of the strongholds of skepticism, and I 
ook upon Dr. Hall as the greatest benefactor of this 


e. 
— you will please find $1.50 (postal note) for a 
copy of your book, Respectfully, (Rev.) 8. A. Walton," 


——— — 
THE BROWN-SEQUARD ELIXIR FIASCO. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Like a cyclone the Brown-Sequard Life Elixir 
craze has been sweeping over the country dur- 
ing the past few weeks, till not a city of 


any respectable size in the United States but | P. 


has been thrown into a furor of excitement 
by the precipitate experiments of some prom- 
inent physician, going to demonstrate the re- 
juvenating effects of the wonderful discovery. 

Cripples were said, in the newspaper reports, 
to have thrown aside their crutches and to 
leap for joy, while old and decrepit men were 
reported to have arisen from the experimenta- 
tions and commenced dancing jigs and break- 
downs. 

Most of these reports, suffice it to say, have 
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proved to be pure fiction, evolved from the- 
imagination of the versatile newspaper re- 
porter's brain, while the slight tinge of truth 
contained therein resulted, not from the pure 
lamb or guinea-pig extract hypodermically 
injected, but from the addition of morphine, 
cantharides, or other exhilerating ingredients 
mixed therewith. 

But as it is well known that all such artifi- 
cial excitation invariably causes the patient 
to sink as much below his normal condition 
after it wears off, as the exhilerant has raised 
him above, it was only to be expected, just as 
it has resulted, that the deception would im- 
mediately run its course and expose itself. 

What was remarkable, however, in re 
to the thousands who were reported in the 
papes as having been rejuvenated by the 

rown-Sequard Elixir, not a single testimonial 
was produced from man or woman, with post- 
office address for verification, where any sort 
of improvement in health or youthful vigor 
had been effected by that miss-named Elixir. 
Contrast this fact with the scores of personal 
testimonials printed in the MICROCOSM from 
month to month, in favor of our own health- 
treatment voluntarily furnished from Doctors, 
Ministers, Lawyers and other citizens of re- 
pute, with their post-office addresses affixed, 
testifying to perry restored health, and: 
& surprising increase of youthful vigor and 
elasticity, all, too, without drugs of any kind, 
and without a single newspaper report to bol- 
ster ee the new remedy. 

In the August MICROCOSM, e 137, we re- 
ferred to the Brown-Sequ lixir, and in 
advance of all other adverse medical or scien- 
tific reports condemning the hypodermic injec- 
tions, we denounced the claimed discovery of 
the distinguished French-American scientist, 
as not only preposterous, but absolutely dan- 
gerous to life and health. Now, after more 
than two months since those paragraphs were 
written, we have the pleasure of copying from 
the eminent Dr. Geo. F. Schrady of this city, 
as printed in the Medical Record, substantially 
a reproduction of our own denouncement of 
the pretended ‘ Elixir.” Here is what Dr. 
Schrady says : : 

“The method is on its face preposterous, its vaunted 
effects are impossible and ridiculous. It is opposed to 
all known physiological and biological laws, and had it 
not been bolstered up by the reputation of a Brown- 
2 it would scarcely have been heard of outside 
of the Paris society where it was proposed, and no one 
would ever have looked upon it in any other light than 
as the foolish conceit of an old man in whose mind the 
dronms of returning youth had assumed thec unterfeit 
ái Sun Wess as it was, however, by the weight of an 
authority hitherto respected in the world of medicin 
it was necessary that it should be tested cautiously and: 
in the proper way, and that the theory should not be 
actually condemned until it had been proved extrava- 

t as Its pretensions were worthless. For unreflect- 

g and obstinate scepticism in matters medical is asit 
logical as unreasoning credulity. 

The experiments reported by Dr. Loomis are suffi- 
cient, we think, to satisfy the demands of legitimate 
rudence. In fact, it has already received more atten- 
tion than it has deserved. The results of these experi- 
ments seem to show that the injected material may, in 
certain cases, act as a mechanical stimulant, but that 
is all; they fall utterly to support the extravagant 
claims of physical and mental rejuvenescence which 
have been put forward in behalf of this method. 

What these experiments do not so clearly show, 
since they were conducted with a proper regard for 
surgical cleanliness,is the imminent risk of septic poison- 
ing or of tuberculous infection to which the subjects of 
such injections are exposed in the hands of incautious 
| operators.” 

This is a most sensible and logical view of 
| the whole case, and we call attention especially 
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to the sentence we have italicised at the 
«lose of the middle paragraph, as expressing 
the true motto for all correct scientific investi- 
gations. 

As to the question of physical and vital re- 
juvenescence, we repent, as stated in the Au- 

ust article referred to, and emphasize it here 

or the benefit of Dr. Schrady and all such 
logical thinkers in the medical p~ofession, that 
the only real ‘‘elixir of life” consists in some 
sure method of purify the vital erreulat ion, 
and keeping the normal impurities of the or- 
ganism out of its way, thus to allow ths elim- 
inating processes of the body, to cast off and 
excrete freely the organic tissues, as they wear 
out and decay, and at the same time to it 
the assimilating function to replace worn- 
out tissues with pure nutrient substance un- 
contaminated by impurities unnecessarily 
picked up from the blood, while in transit 
Jrom the Alimentary Canal. 

This is the true vital elixir which is needed 
to insure increased longevity, and it involves 
the only practical process of rejuvenescence by 
which nature is to be assisted in promotin 
uninterrupted good health, and in staving o 
senility or premature old age. And thisis the 
process, as fully set forth and elaborated in 
our health-treatment, to which we earnestly 
«all the attention of such independent medical 
thinkers and investigators as Dr. Schrady. 


— ++ — - 
DOCTOR HALL'S CRUELTY. 
BY THOMAS MUNNELL. 


The fierce, clashing battle that had been 
raging between Dr. Hall and the wave-theorists 
for years had come to a lull. The iconoclast 
of certain scientific idols seemed to have fln- 
ished his work. The multitude of facts he had 
hurled against conclusions of 2500 years stand- 
ing had discouraged their advocates. They 
had always assumed that external sound and 
air-waves were identical, and that sounding 
bodies moving many times more slowly than 
the hour hand of a clock, did actually produce 
** condensations and rarefactions" of the air, 
So powerful as to create waves of air that were 
the same thing as sound—no more and no less 
than sound. 

But, like a recently defeated pugilist in ex- 

laining the cause of his failure, wired to his 
E simply that ‘‘ nature gave out," so for 
nearly two years past the said theorists have 
by silence been saying that nature had given 
out under the resistless blows of their nervy 
antagonist. Allwasquietuntil Edison brought 
out his marvelous phonograph with its curious 
indentations on its cylinder foil. It wasn't 
long till that hope which **springs eternal in 
the human breast" began to wake up the wave- 
theorists with a new idea. Now, at last, they 
had an ment that would down the sturdy 
doctor. This time there could be no failure. 
They felt sure that said indentations were 
caused by the air-waves set in motion by the 
human voice, never dreaming that this was 
also an assumption just as baseless as the old 
assumption that the air-waves produced all 
sounds. Inutterunconsciousness of the facility 
with which Dr, Hall would at his leisure hustle 
that new assumption out of doors, they have 
rested in peace and in fatal security till the 
August number ot the MicrocosM, 1889. 

ow cruel it was then in the editor to wait 
until they had well done their glorying over 
iiis supposed defeat, and then in a single arti- 
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cle to toss their argument like a feather; for 
he has not only shown that in principle this 
assumption is the same as the previously ex- 
ploded one, but has withdrawn certain conces- 
sions formerly granted to that theory, and 
above all has demonstrated by scientific facts 
that sound is produced where there is no pos- 
sibility of air-waves whatever. Whoever 
wishes to see how all this is accomplished and 
to see his handling of the whole phonograph 
argument had better read the editorial in the 
August MICROCOSM. 

To show that air-waves have nothing to do 
with the impressions made upon the aforesaid 
foil, the doctor says: A soundless vibrating 
instrument should produce the same sympa- 
thetic action on an adjacent stretched dia- 
phragm as one that sounds never so loudly, 
especially if the two instruments produce equal 
action on the air. Yet it is a naked and patent 
fact that onc kind of sounding instrument with 
large and powerful vibrations can scarcely be 
heard at all, while another with manifold less 
action on the air is known to generate a sound 
almost deafening." This he illustrates b 
samples of the two kinds of instruments named, 

roving beyond question that not air-waves 

ut sound-waves produce tke indentations 
spoken of. But as high-license is the “last 
ditch " of saloonists and saloon politicians, so is 
this phonograph and telephone argument the 
last ditch to the advocates of wave-theories 
whether of sound, light, heat, or of any othe 
natural force. 

It still remains after everything is said fo 
and nst Substantialism that it contains 
the only s ire reply to the materialism of Hacke) 
and others; and it also remains that none of 
its opponents have undertaken to show us how 
to auswer Heckel without the use of the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy, though often urged to do 
80. 

It is also most surprising that Christian men 
and even Christian professors should cherish 
an unquenchable hostility to a philosophy that 
has announced the best argument ever pro- 
duced from science and philosophy, combined 
for the immortality of man. But truth can 
nfford to wait a generation as usual for the 
tardy growth of the human mind. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO MINISTERS. 


We have so much faith in the intrinsic 
merits of our Health-Pamphlet and the treat- 
ment unfolded therein, that we now propose 
to any clergyman who will order it at le reg- 
ular price ($4), und who will give the treat- 
ment a faithful test for one month, that if not 
satisfactory he shall have the privilege of re- 
turning the pamphlet and receiving his $4 by 
return mail, without say reduction for our 
trouble and expense. This surely ought to 
satisfy the most skeptical and wavering. 

But it is understood, that such minister 
must not my agree when ordering the pam. 
phlet not to show it or reveal its contents out- 
side of his own family, but must, if he returns 
it, send a like written promise never after- 
ward to use the treatment or permit it to be 
used by his family. 

Let no one hereafter say that we wish to ob- 
tain money from the mo of this pam- 
phlet witbout giving! ull value for the same. 

Respectf „A. WILFORD HALL, 
Park Row, New York. 
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Our Health-Pamphlet is still winning golden 
opinions from all classes, as the following 
two pages of additional volunteer testimonials 
prove: 


Dr. F. D. Bittinger, Dayton, Ohio, writes : 

** A. Wilford Hall, My Dear Doctor,—My experience 
with your treatment has removed all the doubt that I 
may have ha t concerning its applicavility to all classes 
of peonle and to all diseases where enough D is 
left to build from. Its merit I never doubted since first 
n myself with your process as set forth in 
your Health-Pamphlet. Irecently induced another M. D., 
suffering from consumption, to send to you for your 
2 He writes me that he has done so, and his last 
etter already reports improvement. Your discovery is 
what every doctor needs in his practice, and if the 
medical fraternity wou!d lay aside their prejudice and 
adopt your treatment they would find their success in 
treati the usual diseases greatly increased. "The 
price of the pam hlet is less than a bagatelle in com- 

son, and should not be considered for one moment 

y a medicil practitioner. Families will save many 
severe cases of sickness if treated upon the principles 
set forth in your pamphlet. Your reward is sure, and 
will be very great, for having given to the world this 
grand discovery. 

“ Your grateful friend, F. D. Bittinger, M. D." 

[Contrast this manly statement of Dr. Bit- 


tinger with the vulgar caricature of the 


pamphlet by a certain ** M. D." in a certain re- di 


cent medical journal, and note the difference 
in their moral complexion. The verdict of 
Prof. A. Pflueger, of the Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio, on that low blackguardism, 
will meet a response by every decent reader 
of the journal referred to. He says, in a letter 
just received: The vulgarity of the man is 
enough to ostracize him from decent society, 
but his lies are still more contemptible."] 


M. Crim, M. D., Englewood, III., writes 

Dear Dr. Hall,—* * * I give it as my deliberate con vic- 
tion that more persons have died from the effects of 
drug-medication than have ever been kept alive by its 
use. And Lam equally free to state that I hail the day 
as not far distant when your new treatment will have 
superseded drug-medication entirely, and when that 
dreaded disease—pulmonary consumption—will be a 
thing of the past. There is no amount of money that 
would purchase my right to the use of fr treatment 
personally and in * practics, To me it has become as 
a priceless jewel. ut I must not tax yourtime further. 

Remaining your faithful friend, M. Crim." 

A third indorsement from Dr. J. M. Peebles 
(M. D.), Hammonton, N. J., who writes : 

"My Dear Dr. Hall.—I hope and pray that your 
strength is up to high-water mark these August days to 
enable you to push your 3 Iam still using it 
personally, and have perfect faith in it as a hen 
renovating, health-producing cea. * * * Blessin 
upon you! Iam receiving a full dozen letters a wee 
from all parts of the country asking if my signature in 
the July and August Microcosma is genuine? I take 
pleasure in replying in every case “Yes,” with a 
capital Y. Most cordially yours, J. M. Peebles, M. D." 

M. F. Losey, M. D., San Francisco, Cal., 
writes: 

" Dear Dr. Hall,—After having used your treatment as 
set forth in your ea eie ge I want to say to you 
thatI am very much pleased with it. I have used it 
two weeks. My patients to whom I have recommended 
the pamphlet report improvement in their health, and 
are well pleased with the effects of the treatment. In- 
closed please find Money Order for five more pamph- 
lets, which send immediately. 

“ Yours truly, M. F. Losey, M. D." 

Edward J. Morrison, M. D., Gun City, Mo., 
sends his third emphatic indorsement of our 

phlet as follows : 

Last Saturday I sent to you for three pamphlets, In 
which I told you of the marked Improvement of Mrs. 
Liston, one of my patients under your treatment. Now 
I enc!ose check for five more copies of your invaluable 
littie work. Mrs. Liston is still improving, though she 
had constantly grown worse for two years under the 
usual medi treatment, and became so dangerously 
ill previous to trying your discovery, that two consulta- 
tions were held over her case. * * From the ve 
first application of your treatment she obtained relief, 
and to-day she is better than she has been for two years, 
and is now out visiting among friends, as a living 
demonstration of the value of your inestimable remedy. | 
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The discovery is creating a sensation in ourtown. My 


own health is rapidly improving under the treatmen 
and I have gained six pounds in weight and a hun 
pounds in intellectual comfort since I commenced 
using it. I am writing to many of my personal friends, 
whom I feel sure your treatment will restore to health. 
With much esteem for you personally, and grateful for 
your wonderful ponita pedet: 1 

"Iam, sincerely yours, Edward J. Morrison." 


Dr. R. B. Dando, Alta, Iowa, writes: 

“T am doing an excellent work here in placing your 
admirable Health-Pamphlet into the hands of my 

atients. The new treatment without medicine is giv- 
ng the best of satisfaction wherever it is properly used. 
The man of whom I spoke in my last letter, as having 
been given up by the doctors to die, is rapidly gettinz 
better under your treatment. Incl find check for 
five more pamphlets, which please mail me at once. 

“Yours truly, R. B. Dando, M. D." 


Dr. D. Neuenschwauder, of Belvidere, Tenn., 
writes to Robert Craig, of Lebanon, Tenn., 
inquiring if his indorsement of the Health- 
Pamphlet in the July MtCROCOSM was genu- 
ine. Mr. Craig even and Dr. N. incloses 
his reply with $4 for the pamphlet. Among 
other things Mr. Craig writes: 

"I would not take $5, for the knowledge of Dr. 
Hall's nr Seg’ f I expect to use thís no-medicine 
treatment for life, and thus save myself from ht's 

ease, e blind, swimming of my head eia. s has 
ceased since adop this treatment, and my bowel 
trouble, as well as that of my son and brother, is a 
thing of the past. I believe it is the only Life-Insur- 
ance Co,’ for even healthy people to take stock in. 
Thank God for having given to the world A. Wilford 
Hall. Yours, etc., Robert Craig.” 

Rev. C. E. McReynolds, of Seattle, Wash. 
Ter. (No, 912 Pine st.), writes : 

" Inclosed please find check for another Popy, of your 
Health-Pamphlet for Mr. H. H. Pease. I shall try to 
make known your invaluable treatment to the afflicted 
of this 8 scourged city, to which I have but 
lately moved. Iam now using your remedy with the 
best of results upon myself. Indeed, it is worth more 
to my health than all the medicines of which I have 
any knowledge. You are at liberty to use this testi- 
monial, as it might influence some of my friends to pro- 
cure a treatment so Important to their health. 0 

" Yours truly, C. E. McReynolds.” 


Dr. W. J. Stafford, of Danville, Ark., writes: 

“ Dear Dr. Hall,—I have tested your treatment with 
admirable effect during the short time since I received 
our penpotet, In my own case it has wrought won- 
ers, and I am amazed at the result. Ihave been suffer- 
ing from the rheumatism for five years, having first had 
a severe attack of pneumonia and been sallvated in 
treatment. Up to the time of receiving your pamphlet. 
I was sore all over, so that I could not stir my limbs or 
even my jaws without pain. But after the third appli- 
cation of gour treatment all pain and soreness left me. 

ted with the effects of your common-sense 
remedy. Toe pon» here are watching its effects on 
me, and you 1 no doubt hear from them before long, 
though they are very incredulous about anything W. 

“Yours very truly, W. J. Stafford, M. D." 

Dr. C. H. Kermott, La Moure, Dakota, 
writes : 

“Dr. A. Wilford Hall, Dear Sir,—I was called to at- 
tend our Sheriff, and I prescribed the usual remedy for 
his allment. He was improved for a time, but then be- 
came worse. Onthe 20th I received pe pamphlet, and 
after reading it carefully, I MK thetreatment to the 

tient at eleven a. M. on the 21st, and at one o'clock the 

nflammation and swelling were all gone; and today; 
the 22d, he is attending to the duties of his ofice, with- 
out even a staff to lean upon. 

* Yours very truly, C. H. Kermott, M. D." 


C. N. Udell, M. D., of Blakesburg, Iowa, one 
of the leading physicians and surgeons of that. 
State, writes : 

* Dear Dr. Hall,—Your Health-Treatment is a a 
success. Iam already completely cured of my pr E 
and much benefited physically by the personal appli- 
cation of your remedy. I am also using the treatment 
satisfactorily in my practice. 

* Yours truly, C. N. Udell, M. D.” 

[Dr. Udell was so suspicious, when sending 
for the pamphlet, lest it was some trivial, 
cateh-penny affair, that he accompanied his 
$4 with a peremptory condition that if it was 
any humbug calisthenic operation (naming 
half a dozen claimed bik apis ary we 
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must not send it, but return the check. "We twice a day ever since, and have actually gained ten 
pounds in weight within the last thirty days. I can now 


hesitated two days before deciding to keep the 
check and send the pamphlet, but finally de- 
termined on doing so, with the result as given 
above in the doctor's own words.] 


H. F. Hawkins, ., & prominent attorney- 
at-law, of New Madrid, Mo., writes: 

“Dr. Hall, My Dear Sir. —I have waited to give your 
treatment a thorough test before 3 an opinion 
concerning it. I have now been trying it for two 
mon hs, and feel prepared to gene judicially upon 
its merits, Scientifically, your theory of treating dis- 
ease and promoting health admits of no dispute, while 
practica!ly it is the simplest, safest, and cheapest of all 
remedies. Indeed, I am satisfied that all methods of 
treating disease, based on the use of drugs, are failures 
in comparison with it. While it can positively injure 
no one whatever the nature of the disease, it accom- 
plishes what no medicine can effect, by removing dis- 
eased conditions without leaving the organization the 
worse for the treatment. The results from its use in 
my own case are greatly beyond my expectations, even 
after I had read your excellent pamphlet and approved 
pour system of treatment. Ihave been an intense suf- 

erer for sixteen years with nervous headache, neural- 
gia and dyspepsia. But forthe last six weeks I have 
not felt a symptom of pain of any kind. I can now eat 
what I please without fear of dyspepsia, and have 
gained nine pounds of flesh within that time. I do not 
Frs tired as formerly, though doing much more work. 
recommend your treatment to e rag and thank 
you for it. Truly yours, H. F. Hawkins." 


Rev. J. McFarland, St. Thomas, Dakota, 
writes : 
"Dr. A. Wilford Hall— * Send me three 
repe at once for friends, for which I inclose check. 
have used your treatment but four times, and ] am 
fully persuaded that it will entirely cure my heart-dis- 
ease. © ** lam, yours truly, J. McFarland, 
" Baptist Missionary for North Dakota." 


Rev. R. H. Byers, Houston, Texas, writes : 
"I have been using your treatment for a week, and 
have already received most marvelous benefit from 1t. 
It is not necessary to give particulars, though I can say 
Iam compietely relieved of a trouble of over 
"hirty years standing, and I am certain that with your 
"emedy I can remain free from it as long as I live. I 
4now several men who would gladly pay $1.000 to be 
sured of the same trouble, and I feel sure your remedy 
will do it. No amount of money would be a tempta- 
tlon for me to give it up, or be debarred from the 
knowledge I have received from your Health-Pamphlet. 
I regard the $4 I sent you as but the dust in the balance. 

“ Your grateful friend, R. H. Byers.” 


Robert Ramsay, Nottawa, Ont., writes: 

“Dr. Hall.— * * I am glad to tell you that I have 
found by practical experience that all you have prine 
in favor of your wonderful health-díscovery is true. 
My rheumatism and dyspepsia, which have troubled me 
for four ye have left me, and I not only am well, but 
can eat anything I choose with impunity. * * * You 
are at liberty to use this as my testimony in favor of 
your treatment. Robert Ramsay." 


Mrs. B. P. Sears, Bowling Green, O., writes: 

“My husband considers your treatment a marvelous 

y for his kidney trouble, which has been his 

‘thorn in the flesh’ for these many years. I also am 

greatly 1 quy d health and strength by the use of 
your treatment. pectfully yours, Mrs. B. P. Sears." 


Eld. H. J. Brubaker, Maxwell, Iowa, writes: 
* Dear Friend Dr. Hall,—My wife and I have been using 
our treatment now for six weeks and we both fee 
highly gratified at the result. Our old stiff joints are be- 
coming more elastic and sensibly rejuvenated, and our 
internal organs are getting back to thelr normal condi- 


tion. We now sleep sweetly and soundly, and I assure 
you we are so thankful for your discovery that we have 
no words in which to express our joy, Iam doing all 


Ican to let others know about the great value of your 
treatment by circulating the Microcosm. Some who 
read it, look upon the claims of the discovery as an Idle 
tale; others cry ‘humbug’ and turn away with ridicule 
and sneers; while many stick up for drug medication. 
These Ephraims are joined to their idols, so we will have 
to let them alone till they become better Informed. * * + 
"IT remain your friend, H. J. Brubaker.” 


Eld. J. A. Lincoln, Davilla, Texas, writes: 

“Dr. A. W. Hall, Dear Brother, —* * * I received your 
Health-Pamphlet on the first day of last July, when I 
was prostrate In bed and had been for two months with 
& complication of ailments including those of the kid- 
neys and bladder. In twelve days after beginning your 
treatment I was enabled to leave home and begin a 
serles of meetings, and have preached from once to 
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eat everything I want both in quantity and quality with 
entire impunity. I regard your remedy as not only a 
safe and simple cure for the sick without medicine of 
any kind, but equally a preventive of disease in the well. 
Your pamphlet ought to be extensively circulated and 
read, and you surely deserve a good remuneration for 
| so valuable a discovery. I have been solicited to sell 
scores of different things, but have seen none that 1 
could honestly recommend till this. There is no possi- 
bility of dishonesty or deception in selling your pam- 
hlet at the price you have fixed, and hence I feel per- 
ectly justified in working for it if you will give me 
your terms to agents. *** ly yours, J. A. Lincoln." 


W. T. Stewart, of San Jose, Cal., writes : 

* Your treatment is working wonders with my family. 
My wife has had the dyspepsia for fifteen or twenty 
years, and the chronic dysentery for eighteen months ; 
and after a few applications of your treatment, her 
dysentery has ceased, her appetite is good, the heav 
feeling at the stomach all gone, and the piles which had 

ner 


greatly troubled her seem to be entirely cured "1 


members of my family have also been greatly hel 
by using the treatment, and I can safely say *good-by 
to my family doctor.’ Yours truly, W. T. Stewart." 


O. N. Bryan, Marshall Hall, Md., writes: 

"Iam so much improved by the continued use of 
your treatment, since my former indorsement, that I 
can not find language to express my gratitude for your 
grand discovery. I find plenty of persons afflicted like 
myself, but they are slow to bellevé. It will take time, 
but your discovery is sure to triumph in the end. 

Truly. Oliver N. Bryan.” 


Rev. M. Fernsler, of Schafferstown, Pa., 
after several more weeks of experience with 
the treatment, sends a second indorsement as. 


follows : 

“Dr. A. Wilford Hall, Just to-day I have heard from 
my son-In-law, Mr. C. J. Link, o on, Pa., who has. 
been using your treatment for some time, having been. 
induced to try it by me. He says: *For several T 
hardly a day has passed over my head that I did not 
suffer pain across my kidneys, sometimes so severe that 
when I stooped I could soarodiy straighten up again > 
or if I walked a mile, it seemed as if my back would 
break. Now that is all gone. The tightness across my 
chest has left me, my head 1s clearer, I am rid of my 
tired feeling. The treatment is certainly something 
wonderful and it surprises me that a pronase so simple 
should produce such effect, but such 1s the case and 
there is no disputing the fact.“ The above is his own 
language and speaks for itself. He at first thought the 
treatment, for which so much was claimed, must be an 
imposition because such a trifle as $ is cha: for it. 
Now he is eonvinced to the contrary, and I fail to see 
how any honest man can feel or report otherwise after 
fairly testing it. Yours truly, M. Fernsler " 


A. D. Laughlin, Scandia, Kan., writes : 

“ Dr. Hall,—* * There are now eight families us.ug 
your treatment in and near this town. All of them are 
more than pleased with it. Two bad cases of flux were 
cured with it at once, and all who have used it are en- 
thusiastio over it. My own aaron toward health has 
been slow, but far more rapid t I ever ex at 
my age. From my first reading of the . let I saw 
the reasonableness of the system and felt that I could 
recommend it to others even if it did me no good. But 
others waited to see its effect on me; and now I tell 
them to look at me and feel my pulse! * * * 

“Yours very truly, A. D. Laughlin.” 


Geo. B. Williams, Kingston, Mass., writes: 


»I have received your Health- Pamphlet. It is a revela- 
tion surely, and must create a revolution in more senses 
than one. Take it asa whole I never read so clear and 
sensible a solution of the true cause of disease and its 
true remedy in my life. Strange that science has never 
given us this revelation before! When 1 made the first 
M of your treatment npon myself last night, I 
had the demonstration of its value before my eyes, and 
saw the first ray of hope I have had for years of im- 
proved health, etc, * * * Truly, Geo. B Williams." 

Rev. S. C. Littlepage, D. D., Bastrop, Texas, 
writes : 

“Dear Dr. Hall,—* * * I do not think you have set 
forth anywhere near the real value and importance of 
your treatment. I believe it will cure cancer or any 
other disease, local or general, that has its seat in or- 
ganic impurities. True, I have as yet taken but two 
applications of Tone remedy, but I am amazed at the 
result. You will hear from fne fully after a litle more 
experience with the treatment, as it has opened up te 
me a new field of physiological Investigation. 

x . friend and co-worker, S. C. Little - 
page, Pastor M. E. C. South. 
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THE LIBRARY OF SUBSTANTIALISM. 


This library consists of eight volumes, all of which 
are devoted to the principles of the Substantial 
Philosophy. These volumes are: 

1. The “ Problem of Human Life,” 524 double column 
bound in cloth, p $2, by mail. This 
was our first scientific book, of which between 60,000 
and 70,000 copies have been sold without a dollar 1 N 
in advertising—simply by one person telling another. 
The discussions and original principles in uced and 
unfolded in that volume have led to seven other books, 
making up this ibrary, as follows: 

2. Five volumes of the Microcosm, of nearly 400 double- 
column octavo each, bound in cloth, price $1.50 
per volume, or $7.50 for the set, by mail. These volumes 
contain the rise, progress and complete elaboration of 
substantialism du its stormiest discussions, 
directly after the circulation of the Problem“ 
and are invaluable to those desiring to obtain a knowl- 
eao of that 1 in all its detalls. 

The Scientific Arena, volume I, a large quarto of 
xearly 200 pages bound in cloth, price $1 by mail, is a 
continuance of the discussions, in an advanced form, of 
the first five volumes of the Microcosm named above. 
The second volume of the Arena is not yet printed and 
bound, but will be after a while, and will then be in- 
cluded in the Scientific Library,” at the addition of $1. 
Those desiring it are now sending in their names. As 
soon as 250 names are received it will go to press. 

4. The Text-book on Sound, bound fh clota, price 50 
cents, is one of the most important of the entire series 
of the Eight volumes. It is by the Rev. Dr. J. I. Swander, 
under our own most careful revision, and no man can 
read it understandingly without being convinced of the 
&bsolute truth of Substantialism. 


Dr. Wilford Hall's Scientific Library, 
[From the Arena.) 


“The N of the Substantial Philosophy, with 
their collateral bearings, which are unfolded in Dr. 
Hall's writi have cost him more than ten years of 
unremitting labor, such as few men besides himself 
have ever performed. The results of thi tireless scien- 
tific and philosophical research, as therein elaborated 
and set forth, can be found in no other library of books 
on earth; and those who fail of the presens opportun- 
ity to secure these unique works, at the trifling cost 
ro by his publishers, will realize a mi link 
their chain of knowledge, which they may always 
regret and may never be abie ti supply." 


Eight Volumes that Will Live. 


„This Lib: consists of the Problem of Human 
Life" ($2), the five volumes of Tur Microcosm, bound In 
cloth ($7.50, or $1.50 each), the first volume of Tun 
SCIENTIFIC ARENA, bound in cloth 122 and the Text- 
Book on Sound " (50c.), amounting in all to 811. 

* By special request of Dr. Hall this entire lib will 
be sent to any person m arr on receipt of if 
ordered soon, or before the plates shall pass into other 
hands—an event probably not far distant. If sent by 
mail the postage, $1.25, must be added. 

“No person who has tasted the fruits of this com- 
forting and elevating system of doctrine, as set forth 
in those volumes, should allow this opportunity to go 
by for leaving to his children an heirloom which may 

rove an almost priceless memento in co genera- 

ons. Bear in mind that this library can only be ob- 
tained by addressing the Editor of thís paper." 


Appleton's Encyclopredia.—A Great Offer. 


We have several sets of “ Appleton's Encyclopa- 
dia,” second hand but in excellent condition (not the 
illustrated edition, but the one previous), 16 la 800. 

volumes, in leather binding A or in cloth $24. 
ther set is worth to any student double this amount. 
Let no man complain after this that he lacks the facili- 
ties for obtaining universal knowledge, a thing which 
is only possible with a good encyclopedia. 

Address A. WILFORD HALL, 

Editor of the Microcosm, 

23 Park Row, New York. 


Three Cash Prizes—$30, $20 and $10, 


Our contributors, and our literary, sclentific and phil- 
osophical friends should not forget the opportunity we 
have presented for earning one of the above-named 
cash prizes during this volume by sending us an essay 
on Substantialism or collateral discussions. Remem- 
ber, these essays must not be more than a single solid 
MS of this paper, in brevier type.—1.200 words. See 
announcement as first made in December, or in No. 
l of this volume. A number of writers, as we learn, 
are preparing themselves by study for this contest. 


Vol. VI. 


What the Press Say.—A Mere Specimen of 
Hundreds of Unsolicited Notices. 


“A Masterly and Triumphant Refutation.” 
[From 7'he Christian News, Glasgow, Scotland.) 


ents of 
of New 


Huxley, and Spencer, the acknowledged ablest expo- 
nents and advocates of the system. Never, we venture 
to say, in the annals of polemics, has there a more 
scathing, withering, amd masterly refutation, read or 
printed. Dr. Hall moves like a giant among a race of 
pi es, and his crushing exposures of Haeckel, Darwin 

o. are he most sweeping aud triumphant we have 
ever read within the domain of controversy. If our 
thoughtful and critical readers have not yet read the 
book, we venture to prophesy that they have a treat 
before them. 


“The Book of the Age." 


From 7'Àe Methodist Protestant, Baltimore, Md.] 


This is the book of the age, and its unknown author 
need ire to no greater literary immortality than the 
production of this work will give him; and thousands 
of the best-educated minds, that have been appalled b 
the teachings of modern scientists, will up an 
call him blessed." Hitherto it has been the boast of 
atheistic scientists that the opponents of their doc- 
trines have never ventured to deny or to solve the 
scientific facts upon which their theories are based. 
But our author, agcepting these very facts, unfolds an- 


other 1; and dall, Darwin, et al, are 
mere Maler in his giant grasp. 
“The Most Startli and Hevolu 
ngas tionary 


(From The Brethren at Work, Mount Morris, III.] 


It is unquestionably the most startling and revolu- 
Honary book published ina century. Thero is no escape 
from the massive accumulation of facts and the over- 
powering application of dem les in which tho work 
abounds from lid to lid. It marks an epoch in the cen- 
turies. It is a work of Providence, and will not accom- 
plish its mission in a generation. It unfolds truths that 
will stay as long as Christ is preached. Although 
strictly scientific, its one aim {a the demonstration of a 
personal God and a hereafter for humanity. We never 

re reading it. It is an exhaustless mine of Christian 
truth. It is the literarv chf d'œuvre of the age. Itis 
worth its weight ia diamon 


“ Meets the Wants of the Church.“ 
[From The Dominion Churchman, Toronto, Canada.] 


We most cordially concede to T'he Problem of Human 
Life the well-earned title—the book of the age. Doubt- 
less the God of Providence has raised up the author to 
meet the wants of the Church th this time of need. 


“Originality, Thoroughness, and Ability.” 
[From The New Covenant, Chicago, III.] 


We can truly say we are amazed at the originality, 
fhoroughnoss, and marvelous ability of the author of 
work, 


“The Death-blow of Atheistic Science." 
[From 7'Àe American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


The author, a man of acknowledged genius, and con- 
fessedly the brighest scientific star of modern times, 
has startled the religious world into transports of Joy 
and praise, No religio-sclentific work has receiv 
both from the secular and religious press such willing 
and unqualified prete as The Problem of Human Life. 
It is the death-blow of atheistic science. 


“The Mightiest Sclentific Revolution ever 
seen, 


[From The Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


The Problem of Human Life is a very unexpected con- 
tribution to adde lemics, which, if its reasonings 
shall be justified, on thorough inyostigaton will prove 
to be one of the loftiest achievements of this age, and 
effect one of the mightiest scientific revolutions ever 
seen. 


Canvassers will be supplied free of cost with bundles 
of the Mi on D ren to enable them to 
leave copies with intelligent families. Forinformation 

th as to the book and tbe paper, address the Editor, 
23 Park Row, New York. 
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INCONSISTENCIES OF THE MOTION-TIIEO- 
RIES OF SCIENCE, No. 4. 
Is Sound Mot!on, or Substance ! 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Our scientific school-books teach us that the 
prongs of the tuning-fork in order to sen:l off at- 
mospheric *' condensations and rarefactions,” 
supposed to constitute sound, must advance 
“swiftly.” That a slow motion such as that 
of the clock-pendulum, say a foot in a second, 
or the movement of the hand, will not produce 
a condensation of the air, because, as urged by 
the renowned Prof. Stokes, of Cambridge 
University, the air-particles have time to slip 
from in front of the pendulum and take their 
places behind it, and thus not be condensed. 
This Prof. Tyndall also distinctly tells us in his 
Lectures on Sound, page 02. 

Now it was demonstrated by careful experi- 
ment by Capt. R. Kelso Carter, Professor 
of higher mathematics at the Pennsylvania 
Military Academy, as published in the MICRO- 
cosm, Vol. III., that the tuning-fork will con- 
tinue audibly to sound when the motion of its 
prongs is reduced toa velocity of less than one 
inch in two years, or to a speed 25,00) times 
slower than tha* of an ordinary clock-pendulum 
when beating seconds. Yet wave theorists 
who had formerly taught and believed that it 
requires a ‘‘swift” movement of the prong to 
produce an air-wave, now ignore Prof. Carter's 
demonstration and still teach that sound con- 
sists of air-waves! 

As sounds, according to this theory, consist 
of the undulations of the medium through 
which they are driven by the vibrations of the 
sounding body, it is plain that the more easily 
condensed this wave-medium is, the more easily 
will the undulations be produced and the far- 
ther should they be sent by a given vibratory 
impulse before dying out, Is not this reusona- 


the ear be rlaced in contact at one end, and it 
will distinctly hear the scratch of a pin at the 
otherend. Yetletthis pin be scratched against 
a piece of isolated iron in the open air, and with 
this atmospheric medium connected as it is di- 
rectly with the tympanic membrane, and it 
can not be heard six feet away! Why is this, 
if sound consists of the wave-motion of the 
medium which conducts it? 

In other words, if sound is constituted of the 
condensations and rarefactions of the conduct- 
ing medium, as the current theory teaches, 
why does notthe air, which is so very com- 
pressible and so casily thrown into undulations, 
convey tbe sound thousands of times better by 
this wave-motion than iron which is almost 
infinitely more difficult to be condensed or 
thrown into waves? 

If sound consists of the undulatory motions 
of the particles of the medium conveying it, 
then why in the name of physical and me- 
chanical law do not these waves, which are 
started 1n the iron bar so difficult to condense, 
slip off nt its sides into something easier to 
condense, and thus disappear from the more 
difficult medium before it goes even a foot? 

Suppose a stream of thick mud and a stream 
of water running side by side and touching 
cach other, and that a system of waves be 
started down the stream of mud, A man with 
half an intellect can see that these purely me- 
chanical waves would take to the water, the 
more easily undulated medium, and travel on 
much farther and much eusier than in the mud, 
the more difficult medium to undulate. 

But start the system of waves in the stream 
of water, and they would run along the very 
edge of the mud for any distance, without the 
least transference of their undulations to the 
denser medium, simply because the water is 
the more mobile of the two mediums and the 
more easily thrown into wave-motion. 

Hence itis a monstrous absurdity to claim 


ble? But what are the scientific facts in the | sound ns waves of condensation and rarefac- 


premises ? 
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|tion instead of a substantial force, when it 
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travels so much better in the medium which is 
the more difficult to condense and rarify. 

Ifthere were any truth in the teaching of 
the wave-theory, that sound travels through 
iron as wave-motion, or in the form of con- 
densations and rarefactions, it is plain that the 
entire atmosphere surrounding the iron mass 
should be permeated with this merely mechani- 
cal wave-motion ; whereas an ear placed within 
a quarter of an inch of the far end of the iron 
bar can not hear the sound of the scratching 
pin. 

Mechanically, as condensations and rarefac- 
tions, such zar should more readily hear the 
sound in the air, it being so much more easily 
condensed and rarefied than the iron bar itself. 
But as an immaterial, substantial force sound 
possesses the peculiarity of a repugnance, 
when started in a medium of one density, to 
change to one of another. The ultimate rea- 
son for this can no more be given than why 
electricity will travel through metal but ab- 
hors glass, both being under the control of 
cohesive force which reigns supreme in ma- 
terial bodies. 

If sound does not consist of condensations 
and rarefactions, or, in other words, of wave- 
motion, how then, asks the reader, can we ac- 
count for its seventeen-times greater facility 
and velocity through iron than through air? 
The wave-theory as just seen can give no sort 
of explanation of this well-known fact on its 
purely mechanical principles. But the true 
solution of sound-conduction, according to 
Substantialism, is a simple problem, provided 
we do not seek to reach ultimate principles. 
It is because iron is a better conducting me- 
dium than air or anything else for this form 
of substantial force. It travels through any 
given medium, just as does electricity, accord- 
ing to its conductive quality under the govern- 
ing control of cohesive force. Substantial 
electricity will refuse to go through dry air 
perceptibly even for a single foot, while 1t will 
go through solid iron thousands of miles a 
second and with great power, simply because 
cohesion, the regnant force of material na- 
ture, has so arranged its particles as to make 
it a better conductor. 

How simple and beautiful are the phenom- 
ena of the conduction of sound-force and 
electric force, so analogous yet so unlike, 
when explained on the scientific principles of 
Substantialism! Iron being a better conduc- 
torof sound than air, hence sound as an im- 
material substance travels better and swifter 
through the former than through the latter; 
whereas it would necessarily be exactly the 
reverse if it travelled as wave-motion and for 
the reasons given. 

The youngest beginner in a philosophy-class 
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could see this manifest mechanical distinction 
at its first suggestion, and would be able to 
silence the ablest professor who should attempt 
to defend the theory of atmospheric sound- 
waves. Let such beginner ask his teacher the 
simple question if electric force goes through 
iron by driving its material particles into 
waves or pulses of condensation and rarefac- 
tion? The teacher would be compelled to an- 
swer no;—it simply travels in a stream of 
substantial force itself, either unbroken or in- 
termittent, according to the method of its 
liberation from the force-element of nature. 
Then why, the student can retort with crush- 
ing effect, may not sound travel through iron 
or through any other conducting medium on 
the same consistent and philosophical prin 
ciple as substantial but immaterial force ? * 
Again, if the sound travels through iron in 


waves or undulations, giving to the iron par- 


ticles a to-and-fro motion having a determin- 
ate amplitude of vibration (as all waves must 
have an amplitude of the undulating sub- 
stance, or they are no waves at all), then the 
scratching of a pin on a millon tons of iron 
must displace every particle of this mass in 
relation to every other particle causing a 
churning or a to-and-fro commotion of each 
and every molecule of the iron throughout a 
determinate distance so long as the sound is 
kept up! 

In the name of reason is such a manifest 
mechanical impossibilify as likely to be true 
in science as that this scratching of the pin 
liberates a quantity of sound-force from the 
force element of nature, which travels through- 
out the mass of iron by its own law of conduc- 
tion analogous to the travel of electric-force, 
and without any disturbance of the material 
medium save that incidental to the scratch- 
ing of the pin. 

No wonder that professors of physics, who 
are now using our text-book setting forth the 
substantial theory of sound, write us enthusi- 
astically that their classes, even the youngest 
of the students, have no difficulty in grasping 
the most complex sound-phenomena explained 
as they now are on the basis of Substantialism, 
since such solutions are so much simpler than 


* When writing the Problem of Human Life" we 
were fresh from the lino of thought which made matter 
and substance synonymous terms, and as a consequence 
we were occasionally, in the hurry of getting out the 
book, betrayed into the use of the term matter where it 
should have been substance, But almost uniformly the 
proper distinction was maintained between material 
and immaterial substances, a fact which candid re- 
viewers have always understood and recognized. A 
few uncandid and quibbling critics, however, have been 
only too eager to fasten even upon a manifest typo- 
graphical error in order to disparage the general and 
unanswerable drift of this teaching. 
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those formerly given on the old theory of wave- 
motion ! 

Then again: If sound travels through a 
mass of iron as waves of condensation and 
rarefaction (and wave-theorists do not pretend 
that sound has two methods of traveling, one 
by wave-motion in air, and another by some- 
thing else in solids), it follows that so-called 
wave-lengths must hold good in our supposed 
mass of iron the same as is claimed in air. No 
physicist will dare to dispute this conclusion un- 
less he wishes to stultify the wave-theory and 
make it ridiculous. 

Now what is a wave-length as defined by 
every text-book on sound? It is the distance 
from the center of one wave or condensation 
to the center of the next one adjoining; and 
as each forward motion of the vibrating instru- 
ment starts a wave, it necessarily follows that 
the wave-length in any system of sonorous 
undulations depends upon the rapidity of the 
vibrations causing them in relation to the 
velocity of the sound through a given medium; 
or, in other words, the distance the first wave 
travels before the next following wave starts. 
Thus given the atmosphere as the medium, 
in which all sounds, high orlow, soft or loud, 
travel with uniform velocity, and the wave- 
lengths depend entirely upon the pitch of the 
sound or the rapidity with which the waves 
succeed each other, Of course it is well known 
that the pitch of any sound depends upon the 
number of vibrations of the sounding body in 
a second, whether these vibrations liberate 
substantial pulses of sonorous force, as the 
new tbeory teaches, or send off air-pulses as 
the wave-theory teaches. 

Having tbus prepared the way for our final 
reductio ad absurdum, it follows that in air, 
in which sound travels 1,120 feet a second, the 
low D of the double bass (the lowest note of the 
orchestra) which makes 40 vibrations a sec- 
ond, must hate a wave-length of just 28 feet, 
as 40 into 1,120 goes 28 times. Butif we hold 
this double-bass instrument against our mass 
of iron and sound it, we necessarily increase 
the wave-lengths, or the distance from con- 
densation to condensation, since it is well 
known that sound travels 17 times faster 
through iron than through air, or at a velocity 
of 19,040 feet a second. Hence, by multiply- 
ing the wave-lengths of the double-bass, 28 
feet in air by 17, the greater velocity of sound 
in iron, we have the wave-length of the 
double-bass undulations as held against our 
mass of iron 476 feet from condensation to 
condensation, or from crest to crest, —greater 
in amplitude, if they are real waves, than the 
largest ocean billows ? 

Yet the prodigious absurdity of the whole 
theory comes to the surface when it is con- 
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sidered that these so-called enormous iron un- 
dulations, with actual wave-lengths of 476 feet 
from centre to centre of adjoining condensa- 
tions, which Helmholtz declares to be **of a 
precisely similar nature,“ —“ essentially iden- 
tical with that on the surface of water," * have 
absolutely no amplitude at all, the iron par- 
ticles not having been displaced by condensa- 
tion or by to-and-fro disturbances sufficiently 
to be detected under the most powerful mi- 
croscope! Still this most monstrous of all 
conceivable absurdities in science is now 
gravely taught by physicists in our schodls 
and colleges even when they know of a text- 
book which is entirely consistent with every 
fact of nature and with every principle of rea- 
son, But more in the next number. 
— 9-9 — — 


PRISE ESSAY No. 17. 
A Substantial Government, No. 2. 


BY REV. D. OGLESBY. 


The Editor of the Microcosm very kindly 
gives me the privilege of showing that money 
js not property, nor the “exact equivalent of 
property.' 

á I am very glad of having the opportunity to 
o 80. 
MONEY NOT PROPERTY. 

Money is not a material ang: It is an 

ideal thing. It is a creature of law. It has 


no color or shape, no length, breadth or thick- * 


ness. Itis the orcommand oflaw. The 
materials used for making money, or in which 
to impress, engrave or print the command or 
authority by lew, have all tne qualities above 
named, because poe d are material substances, 
Lay an eagle of gold on an anvil, and you can 
knock the money out of it at one blow with 
a sledge hammer. Lay a gold or silver coin on 
a railroad track, and after the cars pass over 
it, the money is gone, although the metal re- 
mains. 

Money is said to represent re: But it 
does not, or should not. Indeed a true money 
can not. It is invented and made to represent 
the price value of property. 

Property is a material substance; the price 
of property is an ideal thing. The price of 
property differs from property more than its 
color, weight or dimensions do, because these 
qualities can not vary, while the price of prop- 
erty is fixed by the whim of the owner and 
markets, and is as variable as the wind. The 
price value of property is what money is in- 
tended and does represent, 

Property has two kinds of value, Intrinsic 
value, and commercial or exchange value. 
The exchange value is really the amount of 
labor that enters into the production of prop- 
erty. Money is designed to show the relative 
amount of labor, or value in labor, of articles 
that are in the market for sale or exchange. 

Money can not represent the intrinsic value 
of property. A loaf of bread worth only a 
dime in market, might be of incalculable worth 
intrinsically to a man crossing a desert. A 
life preserver costing but a dollar or two, is as 
valuable as life itself to one on a sinking ship. 
Money represents, not property, nor its intrin- 
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sic value, but its commercial or exchange 
value. 

Although money may be said to represent 
property, as a shadow represents a tree, it can 
not be an exact equivalent" of property any 
more than the shadow can be an exact 
equivalent” of the tree; because property isa 
material substance, and money is an ideal 
thing. But money can be an exact equiva- 
lent” of the price value, or commercial value, 
for both money and price are ideal things. 
Money is a labor ticket or check. It may be 
written on any substance. All that money 
can correctly do, is to show the relative value 
in labor, as before stated, of all articles for 
sale or exchange. Anything which society 
might agree on to do this, will be to all in- 
tents and purposes, money. Public sentiment 
is crystalized into Jaw in making money, and 
itis called “ legal tender," This is a necessity 
on account of debt. There must be something 
tost.p thesheriff. Legal tender is the debtor's 
breast-work of defense. 

I think that the foregoing is sufficient to 
show ‘‘ how money can represent property as 
a means of exchange and not be property nor 
its exact equivalent.” It does its work of 
facilitating exchanges, by representing the 
relative value in labor of the articles to be ex- 
changed. It will be seen also that money is 
made to do business with, and not to deut in. 
To talk about a ‘‘money market,” or the 
AUN of money," is to talk about the price 
of a price, and shows an entire perversion of 
the function and office of money. 

The reason why money-mongers contend for 
' coin money, or à coin basis money, is twofold. 

First, it keeps the masses deceived, and makes 
them believe that money is property. And 


believing this, usury follows as & matter of 
right. For it may be right to ch for the 
use of property sometimes. Secondly, it en- 


ables the money-mongers to keep the volume 
of money small, and thus not only create 
debts, but ee eee them, so as to reap the 
annual crop of usury. 

But for this false system of property money, 
there would be scarcely any debts in our 
world, and no one would care liow much money 
his neighbor had, any more than one farmer 
cares how many horses or wagons his neigh- 
bor has. 

But it is to the interest of the class who 
deal in money to make it scarce so that others 
will be compelled to borrow of them. And to 
accomplish their purpose they get, control of 
the governments, or money-making power. 

Tiere is a vast conspiracy working on this 
line, extending throughout the civilize world. 
The Hazzard circular revealed the plot. It is 
the European plan." 

Property - money is a monarchial money. It 
is subversive of liberty and equality, and will 
destroy any republic. 

We might as well be under the government 
of a king as under the control of moneyed 
monopolies. 

If we could abolish trusts and combines to- 
morrow it would be only a question of time 
under the operation of our property moneys 
until they would come up again. The true 
potes is, or would be, for tlie governmen: to 

urnish to the people the money needed to 
make exchanges at cost of issuing and hand- 


ling. 
No government can be a substantial, per- 
manent one that allows its medium vf ex- 
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change to create an idle aristocracy to enslave 
the masses, European governments are in à 
ferment, like the tempest tossed ocean, prin- 
cipally from this cause. Carrying an army of 
12,000,000 of men, carrying a load of royalty, 
crowned heads with a horde of pensioned idle 
attachees, lords, dukes, knights, etc., etc., it 
is only a question of time until the back of 
labor will be broken. 

One of England's foremost statesmen said 
recently that unless they had a great war 
soon the finances of Europe woul collapse. 

The great catastrophe may be delayed fora 
time by so-called charity, building poor houses, 
nsylums and prisons, 55 the police 
force; but they inevitable will come, for 
usury, like a rolling snowball becomes larger 
and larger. 

The true policy would be for the govern- 
ment to issue to the people all the money 
needed to carry on the business or the country 
ut cost of issuing and handling. 

The people are the government. The people 
make the money. It is made for all, for one 
ns much as another. It is made to use. The 
individual's right begins and ends with «se. 
Justice is what our world or the human race 
needs, No governmentis substantial and safe 
that fails to mete out justice to all its subjects 


alike. 

But with a false system of money injustice 
follows as effects follow causes. It is u poison 
in the body politic. Ib is like the taint iu the 
blood of the leper. Thechillisbeautiful. Its 
dimpled cheeks and sparkling eyes give no 
symptoms of its coming fate. It grows up to 
youth, to manhood and womanhood, its 
countenance radiant with the appearance of 
perfect health; but death Jurks in its blood, 
and its doom is sealed. So the governments 
of the civilized world are diseased. It is 
blood-poisoning. The money systems have in 
them theelement of disease, the seeds of death. 
Certainly no European government gives evi- 
dence of health and longevity. Their weak- 
ness is such that they lean on standing arm.es 
and on each other. Our own Republic is 
threatened with anarchy nnd internal dissen- 
sions, because of injustice to the masses grow. 
ing out of fulse money. It is to be hoped that 
God in his providence will raise up men tc 
stand at the helm, and guide the ship of Siate 
through the breakers to the harbor of justice 
and safety. Men we need now—never 80 
much as now—* who fear God and hate covet- 
ousness.” 

Richview, Ill. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


We are still puzzled notwithstanding the 
many fine distinctions of our very critical con- 
tributor. 

If money is the exact representative of the 
market price of property, as he admits, we 
fail to see why moncy is not the exact market 
equivalent of the property itself. 

If we have a horse worth in the market 
8100, and Mr. Oglesby has $120 in green backs 
or gold eagles, forthe life of us we can not sce 
why the $12) are not as much and as really 
property as is tlie horse, 

If we let him have our horse and take his 
$109), we feel intuitively that we have the 
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exact equivalent of the property we had parted 
with, because with the $100 we can obtain as 
good a horse, or other tangible property that 
we may need more than we did the horse. 

To say, as does our contributor, that the 
$100 represents the price of tlie horse but not 
the horse itself, is, to our mind, a distinction 
without a difference. Surely the price of the 
horse represents the actual horse itself in the 
market. Why then do not the $100 which 
represent the price also represent the horse ? 

If instead of $100, suppose our friend had 
100 bushels of wheat whose market price was 
$1 per bushel, and we should sell him our 
horse for the wheat, would he insist that the 
wheat represents the price of the horse, or 
would he take a shorter cut and admit that 
his 100 bushels of wheat really was the exact 
equivalent of the horse itself? 

The reason why the wheat would exactly 
represent the horse as well as its price is be- 
cause both wheat and horse exactly represent 
$102, each being so much actual property in 
the market sense of property. 

Now in regard to the right to own and dis- 
pose of money as property, we confess we can 
not understand the position of our contributor. 

He seems to insist that it is the business of 
the government to manufacture its flat-money 
for all the people equally at the exact cost of 
its production. Now it is well known that the 
actual cost of a large quantity of $10 green- 
backs at the present market value of labor and 
materials is not one cent on the dollar. 

Suppose, for example, that the government 
should, on New Year's Day next, start out on 
the flat principle suggested by our contributor, 
and that he should be the flrst one at the door 
of the printing office and should receive $10) 
for one bushel of wheat as the exact cost of the 
greenbacks. Could he then make that $100 in 
flat-currency represent the price of our horse? 
No, because we could go to the printing office 
ourself, just as he did, and get a hundred 
times as much of the flat stuff for our horse as 
he got for his bushel of wheat, simply because 
our horse represents 100 bushels of wheat in 
the market, as well as 100 old-fashioned dollars. 

The truth is such flat money would only be 
worth what it would actually cost to produce 
itin labor or its equivalent in other substan- 
tial property; and $10) in such money would 
never represent but one bushel of wheat at 
the present market price of wheat and its 
equivalent in labor. 

But suppose the government shonld adopt 
our contributor's plan of issuing flat-money at 
ihe exact cost of its production, and that 
friend Oglesly had no bushel of wheat or other 
substantial property-equivalent with which to 
obtain the $100 at the government printing 
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office, how is he to get his $100 in green- 
backs? 

The printer will not let him have it, remem- 
ber, except at the cost of production and hand- 
ling. Of course our friend would be obliged 
to struggle along without money till he could 
manage by labor or in some other way to ob- 
tain some real property with which to pay the 
printer for the flat greenbacks. 

But even then, he would not need to go to 
the government at all for a supply of flat- 
money, because his more fortunate neighbors 
who want wheat or horses, would let him 
have greenbacks at the same price for their 
equivalent that the government would, they 
having laid in a stock of money at $100a 
bushel for wheat, or $10,000 for a good govern- 
ment mule. 

But suppose everybody should get green- 
backs from the government at the cost of pro- 
duction and handling,—one cent in wheat on 
each paper dollar. And suppose Mr. Oglesby, 
more frugal, industrious, and financially 
shrewd than his neighbors, should manage to 
trade them out of their flat-currency; would 
there be anything wrong in his returning the 
money thus earned as exactly representing the 
price of so much wheat which he had traded 
for it? 

Would he be expected after securing by 
legitimate trafic all the greenbacks in his 
neighborhood, to divide up again with the in- 
dolent men who had not business sense enough 
to keep their money after they had bought it 
of the government? 

Of course our contributor would have a legal 
right to keep the greenbacks he had honestly 
accumulated and thus would become what 
they might call a bloated bond-holder or a 
capitalist among his neighbors, and might 
justly, for aught we can see, open a bank, and 
loan out his money thus honestly acquired at 
a fair interest to those who should need it in 
trade, just as much as he could loan seed- 
wheat to his neighbors to be paid in an equiva- 
lent of sweet potatoes. 

But the very idea of setting up a government 
on such a financial basis as mapped out by our 
contributor explodes his whole argument 
against money as property. 

His plan of having the government issue 
fiat-money and furnish it to all comers at the 
cost of production and handling necessarily 
makes it property the same as it would make 
our MiCROCOSMS property if we should sell 
them to our subscribers at the cost of paper, 
printing, handling and postage, which we 
actually do. 

The very idea of purchasing from the gov- 
ernment its fiat-currency at any price what- 
ever, makes it property 1n the strict sense of 
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the term, sincethe simple fact of buyinga thing 
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necessarily gives it a property character at the | What is the True Philosophy of the Purifica- 


very start. 

It is, therefore, impossible for a man in the 
very nature of commercial transactions to 
buy any article at any price except that which 
is property or its exact equivalent; so that 
our friend, in suggesting the proposition that 
government sell to purchasers its flat-currency 
even at cost of production and handling, stul- 
tifles at a single sweep of his pen all his ob- 
jections to money as property. 

And if government would have a right to 
sell us money as property, even at the cost of 
production and handling, we would have an 
equal right to sell the same property back to 
the government, or to our neighbors, or to 
buy it from our neighbors, or take care of it 
and invest it for our neighbors at a fair com- 
pensation for the labor thus involved in hand- 
ling it, and this is exactly what is meant by a 
legitimate banking business. 

Money, therefore, is more really and in- 
trinsically property, in the essential meaning 
of that term, than is any other purchasable or 
salable commodity or possession ever owned 
by man, since money of any kind, authorized 
by the powers that be, actually represents and 
stands inthe market as the equivalent of every 
variety of property known to commerce. 

So far, therefore, from money not being 
property, it is the quintescence of property, or 
in other words, it is property boiled down 
and refined to its most convenient dimen- 
sions. 

Mr. Oglesby, of course, is right asto the fact 
ihat neither paper, gold, nor silver is money 
and that either one of these substances, what- 
ever their intrinsic value, is only money in 
consequence of the governmental stamp im- 
pressed upon it. 

Canvas and paint are very cheap commodi- 
ties, but when two or three yards of the former 
and a pound of the latter, costing only a couple 
of dollars, bave been manipulated by the brush 
of a Reubens, they become changed into actual 
property worth thousands of dollars in the 
market, just as à small piece of paper, not 
worth one penny, after receiving the govern- 
ment stamp, passes everywhere as the exact 
equivalent of $10,000 worth of property of any 
description to be found in the United States 
markets. 

The servant who regarded his money not as 
productive property but who hid it in a nap- 
kin was condemned as slothful; while the 
servant who had an eye to business, who 
looked upon his money as valuable property 
to be dealt in, put out at interest and used for 
legitimate gain, was commended by his lord 
as a model of frugality and industry. 
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tion of the Blood in the Living System! 
BY MRS. M. 8. ORGAN, M. D. 


This may seem a strange question to pro- 
pound pra Á , When the scientific world con- 
siders that it has established a theory i 
these physiological phenomena that is in- 
controvertible. But facts upon which theories 
are built, are not always correctly interpreted; 
and when we bring the focused light of true 
science to bear upon this theory, it will reveal a 
premise that is radically false. 

This theory is based upon the assumption, 
that the laws of chemical action are not sus- 
pended by vital force;—that they are still 
active in the growth and development of or- 
ganic forms ;—that the oxygen of the air sus- 
tains the same relation to the lungs as food 
does to the stomach ;—that in the change of 
venous to arterial blood it imparts to it a vivi- 
fying power, and which is appropriated in the 
process of assimilation. 

If this theory be correct, there is no line of 
demarkation between the kingdoms of organic 
and inorganic structure, and chemical force is 
the natural and harmonious adjunct of vital 
force. This, is certainly antagonistic to all 
the revealed conditions of vital action. All 
demonstrated facts clearly indicate that there 
is no affined relation between the operations 
of chemical and vital law—that the realms of 
chemistry and vitality are separate, distinct 
and antagonistic. Vitality suspends inorganic 
affinities, and then by a process different 
from, and superior to, all operations in the 
chemical world, transmutes inorganic ele- 
ments into organic substance. 

Certain kinds of seeds have been planted in 
leaden shot, and supplied with nothing but 
pare distilled water and the sun's light and 

eat, and have grown and attained ma- 
nity ; and when subjected to chemical analy- 
sis, have yielded the various earths, acids, 
alkalies, metals, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, 
oxygen, nitrogen, etc. This demonstrates be- 
yond all doubt, that chemism does not pertain 
to vital grown and formation; for by no 
possible chemical combination of the inorganic 
elements from which the plants elaborated 
their structure, could such a residuum be ob- 
tained by chemical analysis. This fact alone, 
is sufficient to demolish the theory that chem- 
ical law is operative in living structure; for, 
according to the highest authority in science, 
if but one single fact can be adduced against a 
theory, it is as completely overthrown as iſ a 
thousand were brought against it, 

It then, there is no chemical action in the 
constructive process of living structure, how, 


it will be asked, is the blood purified? For it 


is a well demonstrated fact, that oxygen 
unites, in the air-cells of the lungs, with the 
carbon of the blood, forms carbonic acid gas, 
and this compound is then expelled from the 
system? 

While there is no chemistry OF the body, to 
a limited extent there may be chemistry in 
the body. For instance, if a poison is taken 
| into the stomach, it may be rendered compar- 
atively innoxious by an antidote, and in this 
changed form the vitality be able to expel it. 
But this chemical action is in no sense a part 
of the nutritive or formative process; the 
whole action is essentially destructive, and 
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the stomach is sd a recepticle for the 
chemicals, as might bea metallic basin. An- 
alogous to this process is the oxygenation of 
the blood. : 

When the venous blood arrives at the lungs, 
it is charged with the broken-down tissues of 
the body; this impurity or poison is thrown 
into the air-cells of the lungs—sewerage drains 
of the body—oxygen is an antidote for this 
poison, unites with it and forms a compound 
which the vital force can expel. 

Oxygen is used in the organic economy only 
as an antidote; it is simply a scavenger cart, 
upon which the lungs load their accumulated 
impurities, and through the expulsive energy 
of the system it is cast into the aerial ocean. 

Observe, oxygen in and of itself has no power 
to carry off this load of carbon, it merely com- 
bines with it through an aflined chemical law 
and changes its form: but the dynamic force 
which expels it, is the vitality of the body. 
In this chemical combination it is ever de- 
structive, never constructive of organic forma- 
tion. 

When the vital force has thrown the disin- 
tegrated tissue of the body into the channels 
of circulation, it has forever disposed of it, so 
far as any use can be made, in growth or for- 
mation, 

Oxygen does not, and can not, impart any- 
thing to the blood ; when the blood arrives at 
the lungs 1t:s fully charged with vitality, and 
takes on no additional force when relieved of 
its carbon; for all the vitality the blood ever 
possesses, either as venous or arterial, has been 
evolved through the workmanship of the in- 
herent vital principle. 

Oxygen is an element of the inorganic world, 
and animal vitality is constitutionally related 
alone to organized matter in all its processes 
of digestion and assimilation. Without the 
mediate force of vegetable vitality—which is 
directly related to the elements of the inor- 
ganic world, and has the power to transform 
them into organic structure—the animal world 
could not exist; for animal vitality can only 
use matter that has been elaborated and con- 
structed through vegetative life. 

When the animal x prag suffers injuriously, 
ordies from want of air, it is not from want 
of sustenance, but solely because its machinery 
is clogged up, by an accumulation of carbon in 
the lungs; it has no vehicle (oxygen) upon 
which to load its poisonous material 

If chemical laws are not suspended by vital 
force—if they are in any measure operative in 
the constructive process of the organiceconomy 
—then there is no barrier between the organic 
and inorganic kingdoms—spontaneous genera- 
tion is a certitude—drug-medication an essen- 
tialin restoring unbalanced organic functions, 
and those forces denominated vital, mental 
and spiritual are but the operation of chemical 
affinities under peculiar conditions ;—they are 
but the result of material atoms acting through 
inherent force, And the materialistic creed, 
that ‘‘ matter contains within itself the promise 
and potency of every form of life,” thus be- 
comes a scientific verity. 

From these considerations it becomes mani- 
fest that the true explanation of the modus 
operandi of the purification of the blood, in- 
volves a principle which inits fundamental, 
affects the physical, mental and spiritual in- 
terests of the human race. 

249 W. 125th street, N. Y. City. 
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PRIZE ESSAY, No. 19, 
THE NATURE OF FORCE, 


BY WALTER F. GOTTWALLES. 

Force is an absolute entity, an immaterial 
substance, having but few, if any, of the rec- 
ognized characteristics or properties of mat- 
ter even in its most attenuated and refined 
condition. 

These facts have been shown in the various 
discussions of Substantialism so often and so 
fully, that little in the way of argument or 
proof needs to be presented. We can but elab- 
orate what has been so conclusively set forth 
and illustrated in the Problem of Human 
Life“ and in the Microcosm. 

Immaterial, substantial force, being condi- 
tioned on a general plane of material bodies, 
must, in the nature of things, be susceptible 
of moving or not moving, as the case may be. 

That various forms of force may be less 
energetic or active at some times than at 
others, is a well-established fact; and it even 
follows that force which is generally active, 
may at other times be in a static or quiescent 
condition. 

In the physical realm, force has no will or 
volitionary power, but is governed by flxed 
laws in its velocity of movements, method of 
producing results, etc. 

In the organic realm, on the other hand, 
force has not only similar involuntary cbar- 
acteristics to those of the physical forces, but 
a great deal higher form and power, and the 
more so as the higher orders of organic being 
may be recognized, in which the force itself 
has delegated to it the power of choice, —the 
power to will to do this or that. The highest 
grade of this form of force constitutes rational 
personality, and in which consists human re- 
sponsibility of action, etc. 

Force does and can exist separate from mat- 
ter. According to Substantialism, matter, in 
its strict and deflnite sense, once had no exist- 
ence at all. As to the possibility of matter 
existing withoutsome kind of force, it becomes 
a somewhat tangling and unsolvable problem 
on its face. It is generally believed, however, 
that tangible matter can not exist without 
the influence of various kinds of force, such as 
cohesion, gravity, heat, etc. 

Force as well as matter, is a real, substantial 
entity, and is subject, in the very meaning 
and nature of substantial existence, to the 
conditions of locality, intensity, divisibility, 
etc., and must, therefore, be capable of atten- 
uation or concentration, and is conceivable as 
present or absent in a given place, and hence 
must be composed of particles or separable por- 
tions. 

A particle of matter is but a small portion 
of matter. The smallest conceivable particle 
of any substance, if separated from the main 
body, is the same individual particle of sub- 
stance it was when not separated, and when 
constituting an undivided portion of that 
substance. 

The same properties and conditions of divis- 
ibility and extension, which exist in air, must 
also exist in immaterial substances, such as 
magnetism, electricity, heat, gravitation, etc, 

orce must be a real, substantial entity, 
because it produces physical results, such as 
the displacement of ponderable bodies, as in 
the case of heat, magnetism, gravity, electric- 
ity, ete, 
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But substantial force can no more act of 
itself than can * ubstantial matter. All forms 
of force have received, in the organization of 
the universe, the delegated power to travel in 
space by certain laws peculiar to each form, 
as well as the power to affect and move other 
bodies of a ponderable character. 

Matter, on the contrary, is absolutely inert 
and can neither move, change its course nor 
stop moving except by the application of 
extraneous and substantial force. 

The idea of the molecules of matter being 
in motion inherently, or as their normal con- 
dition without the application of extraneous 
force as the cause of such motion, is so gu 
an absurdity, as frequently shown by Dr. Hall, 
that it is difficult to conceive how the authors 
of our text books on physics could ever have 
fallen into it. 

A molecule can no more move of itself or 
without the energetic action of previously 
applied force as a substantial cause, than could 
a granite boulder weighing aton. Yet science 
not only teaches that these little boulders 
(molecules) move of themselves with great 
velocity, and keep up this full velocity and 
amplitude of oscillation after millions of col- 
lisions with each other without any previously 
applied force, but it teaches the almost infin- 
itely greater absurdity that these motions of 
the molecules thus occurring constitute the 
very force which keeps them moving! And 
this prodigious error is taught as science in all 
our colleges. 

Substantialism was the first formulated 
attack upon this monstrous fallacy, and for 
about a decade of years its founder has been 
pouring his monthly chain-shot of reason, logic 
and phitosophy into the untenable and incon- 
sistent teaching, till now physicists are coming 
to see that there is really something radically 
false and wrong in the text books of our 
schools. 

Plainly Substantialism is the only remedy 
for this error, and must in the very nature of 
things soon cause a revolution in the whole 
range of the current course of college instruc- 
tion in physical science. 

Whether or not the present generation, 
under the prevailing prejudices of the average 
professor, shall accept Substantialism in lieu 
of the baseless principles of physics as now 
taught, itis certain that the coming genera- 
tion, when sound reason shall take the place 
of prejudice, will do honor to the man and the 
system of philosophy which have placed the 
forces of nature in their true light before the 
scientific world, 

Will Mr. Gottwalles kindly send us his post- 
office address ?—Editor.] 
— — 


PRIZE ESSAY, No. 20. 
WHAT I3 MATTER? 
BY PROF. D. JAMES. 

If materialists will answer this question, 
they may then demand a definition of imma- 
terial substance. 

Matter is supposed to be known by certain 
properties; but, in thelight of Substantialism, 
what a e termed properties of matter, can be 
shown to be phenomena produced by force. 

It is as scientific to assert that matter is a 
poser of gravity, as to teach the reverse. 
t can be shown that gravity does exist apart 
from matter, but it has not been proved that 
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matter exists anywhere independently of 
gravity. If either is a property of the other, 
it would seem that matter has the better claim 
totheterm ‘‘ property.” Substantialism treats 
them as ¢istinct substances, generically differ- 
ent, depending, for their existence, solely upon 
the will of the Creator. Magnetism is not a 
E of the metallic needle to which it has 

een transferred, and gravity is not a property 
of matter. Itis an entity, pcr se, and, to the 
mind of the philosopher, it [s just as compre- 
hensible as matter itself. The same scientist 
that teaches the passivity of matter, attributes 
to it the active property of gravity. A sub- 
stance which is utterly passive, exhibits a con- 
Stant activity! This is a contradiction. If 
matter is passive, let it preserve that charac- 
teristic under all circumstances, 

1nertia, ** which keeps a resting body at reat, 
and a moving body in motion," is nothing 
more than an effect of gravity, unless its sig- 
nificance is limited to the sense of passiveness 
of matter. In à vacuum, gravity moves a 
cannon-ball and a feather with equal facility, 
if not opposed by other forces. Any motive 
force would accomplish a similar fete under 
similar circumstances. What, then, becomes 
of inertia? Ifinertia does not mean merely 
the passivity of matter, it means nothing. 

Figure, expansibility, compressibility, hand 
ness, softness, tenacity, malleability, ductility, 
fluidity, elasticity, etc., which are called prop- 
erties of matter, are "pir phenomena caused 
by the operation of the forces, cohesion and 
heat. Porosity is a circumstance—it is not a 
property of matter. It expresses the idea that 
no known body is an absolute solid, but this is 
probably untrue, and, therefore, porosity can 
mean only, thatin some bodies there are vacant 
spaces unoccupied by matter. Porosity is not 
a property of matter—it means the absence of 
matter. 

By Dr. Mott's analysis, based upon data of 
orthodox scientists, impenetrability is shown 
to be an untenable property; for, if matter is 
infinitely divisible, every icle of space ina 
cubic foot of water must be occupied by oxy- 
gen and hydrogen at the same time. This is 
true of all composite substances. Wherever 
one of the component elements is, there the 
others are also. 

The matter composing a block of ice, exhibits 
certain properties, hardness, brittleness, etc. 
It can not be said that oxygen and hydrogen 
possess these properties in their elementary 
state or in composition. The properties are 
due to the forces that control them for the 
time being. Add heat, and theiceis converted 
into a liquid, which exhibits new properties, 
the hardness and figure having vanished. A 
further addition of heat changes the liquid 
into a vapor, which is invisible and formless, 
but highly elastic. 

Indestructibility belongs to force as well as 
matter, 

Now, therefore, if the properties attributed 
to matter do not belong to it, but are the effects 
of force, how shall matter be defined? In at- 
tempting u definition of matter, the materialist 
borrows from force the substance of bis argu- 
ment. He defines force allthe time. Matter 
is a thing that assumes an infinity of forms 
and conditions at the bidding of force. Wher- 
ever seen, it is subserving the dictate of force. 
Every attempt to grasp it, is utterly futile. 
We can weigh the block of ice, but this is only 
measuring the force of gravity. We can feel 
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it by permission of cohesion, and see it by 
means of light, but heat can render it intangi- 
ble and invisible. 

Matter must have properties peculiar to it- 
self. Let the materiulist detine them, and in 
so doing let him steer clear of force. 

The **properties of matter" need revision. 
Students would like to know which of the 
„properties“ really belong to matter, and 
which to force—which are universal and which 
accessory. This is necessary to a proper defi- 
nition of matter, since Substantialism has 
upset so many old notions, Dr. Hall is the 
success[ul innovator, and it is incumbent upon 
him to revise the properties.“ Perhaps, lie 
can help the materialist to tell what matter is 
when abstracte:l from the influence of all force. 
The doctor might put the hounds on that track 
for a while. When the game is ‘ bagged,” 
we will have force '* marked and branded," so 
that every man may know it. 

Vossburg, Miss. 


— — — 

DR. HALL'S SEVENTIETH BIRTH-DAY. 

BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 

The event toward which many of the MICRO- 
COSM subscribers have looked with so much 
interest, —August 18th, 1889,— asquietly 
and as unostentatiously as the pleasant Sab- 
bath on which it occurred. 

Dr. Swander had sent to me the funds which 
had accumulated in his hands from the sales 
of his work, ** The Substantial Philos- 
xS as foreshadowed in previous numbers of 
the MrcRocosw—a modest sum by the way 
to which a few friends of the editor had added 
enough to enable the writer to purchase, as a 
memento of the occasion, one of the most 
beautiful gold watches that could be obtained 
in New York. It is a fine B. W. Raymond 
movement, such as is carried by locomotive 
engineers. 

pon the front case of this magniflcent 
limepiece, in an artistically engraved circle, 
is boldly chiseled **Aug. 18th, Wilford Hall: 
Beventieth Birth-Day Memento ; 1889." 

This watch, after carrying it for the re- 
mainder of his natural lifetime, the doctor 
proposes to leave to the College of Substan- 
tialism, should such institution ever be started, 
to be carried and used by each succeeding 
president of the same as long as its wheels wil 
go round. 

We regret that we were not able to make 
this announcement in the September Micro- 
cosM; but the reader would need no apology 
from us for the delay could he look into the 
busy hive at 23 Park Row, and see the daily 
amount of work turned out in supplying the 
increasing demands for Dr. Hall's Health- 
Pamphlet, a good per cent. of which has had 
to pass through the writer's hands, . 

he editor authorizes me to express to every 
pu chaser of Dr. Swander's book, and to every 
other contributor to this beautiful souvenir, 
his heartfelt thanks for the same. 
RoBERT ROGERS, Associate Editor. 


— 

FROM WHAT IS IMMATERIAL SUH- 
STANCES DERIVED? 
BY ELD. C. P. EVANS. 


Rev. J. I. SWANDER, D.D., Fremont, Ohio. 

Dear SiR.—I received your book, The 
Substantial Philosophy,” a few days ago, and 
am reading it with much pleasure, and, 
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trust, with profit, and have just finished the 
perusal of the tenth chapter, 

On page 221 in your answer to question 611 
find astatement that I do not comprehend, and 
Task for light. Should my difficulty be worthy 
of an answer, I would be pleased to see the 
answer in the Microcosm a: other readers 
may possibly observe the same difficulty. 
12 are speaking of a burning candle as fol- 
ows :— 

“ This process of disintegration in the lum- 
inous body does not change one particle of the 
material body into light force, just as the dis- 
integrating process of the liquid battery does 
not change one particle of the zinc or acid into 


electricity," etc. 

The first thought upon reading this was 
the lack of analo, tween the material 
that furnisbes the hght, and that which fur- 
nishes the electricity. 

The material which furnishes the light, the 
wick and tallow, or stearine, is consumed, the 
zinc and acid are not, so far at least as weight 
is concerned, 

By the term consumed I do not mean an- 
nihilated, as in my pissohing I have always 
taken the position that particles of matter in 
combustion are only changed not annihilated. 

In the burning candle the wick is changed 
into ashes, the tallow is changed into some- 
thing else, so that these particles of matter 
can not be gathered up again and molded into 
a candle as the dust of a disintegrated bell 
Poua be gathered up and recast into a similar 

ell. 

I am also aware of the fact that ihe burning 
candle, or the substance thus undergoing dis- 
integration, constitutes no part of the lum- 
inous rays passing therefrom, But the diffl- 
culty is in my mind and still remains as fol- 
lows: That without the burning candle there 
would be no luminous rays, and that when the 
candle burns up the luminous rays cease. 
What, then, is it which furnishes this light or 
these luminous rays? 

Will yon be kind enough to explain still 
further und remove from my mind this diffi- 
culty ? 

I have read the ** Problem of Human Life," 
the MiCROCOSM, and the Scientific Arena, all 
with a great deul of interest, and I am readin 
your work with the greatest interest of whic 

am capable, and I earnestly desire to com- 
prehend all that I read. May this suffice as a 
reason for asking further explunation? 


Very truly yours, 
Table Nock, Neb. * 6 P. 


Evans. 
REPLY BY J. I. SWANDER. 

Eld. Evans has raised a difficulty in connec- 
tion with the new and sturtling phases of 
science developed by Substantialism, which is 
quite natural to those who have not yet had 
time for sufficient study to enter the inner 
temple of this grand philosophy. 

That there should seem a want of analogy 
between the burning away of a candle for the 
production of light-force, and the effervescence 
of zinc and acid for the production of electric 
force, is not at all strange. Yet after stating 
this apparent want of analogy, Eld. Evans 
himself seems to see and admit the two classes 
of phenomena to be substantially alike. 

He says he has always preached that no 

art of ihe candle is annihilated by its com- 

ustion, though but a small part of it remains 


I! visible or tangible in the ashes and carbon of 
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*he consumed wick, while none of the tallow 
is collectable bythe ingenuity of the most ex- 
pert chemist. This does not say but that had 
we infinite wisdom and power, we could re-col- 
lect and re-construct the perfect candle out of 
the materials thus dispersed, since none of 
them has ceased to exist according to the uni- 
versal admissions of science. 

So, precisely, is it with the liquid battery ; 
by effervescence much of the acid and possibly 
some of the zinc have prece disappeared in 
vapor, while in neither case does a particle of 
the substantial but immaterial light-force or 
electric-force result from a transformation or 
conversion of the substance of the candle or 
of the materials of the battery. 

In the ee ris of the candle, as in the 
disintegration of the zinc and effervesence of 
the acid, only a physical and mechanical op- 
eration goes on as a natural means of liberat- 
ing from the force-element or force-reservoir 
of nature and thus setting free that substan- 
tial form of force—either light or electricity— 
evolvable by those respective processes. 

Eld. Evans admits that the luminous rays 
emitted from the burning candle do not con- 
sist of any portion of the material substance 
of that combustablebody. Thenthislight-force 
must be an immaterial entity, liberated from 
nature's fountain of force, while the combus- 
tion of the candle must be the process, or at 
least one of the processes, ordained in nature 
by which one form of force is transformed into 
others, such as light, heat, electricity, etc. 

The same principle applies to sound-force, 
The bell may gradually be disintegrated by 
the blows of the clapper till it is so reduced to 
dust as no longerto be capable of emitting 
tone. Yet no part-of the countless cubic miles 
of the sound-force thus sent off was consti- 
tuted of the material substance thus reduced 
to powder. 

rue, this metalic dust. if all preserved, 
could be recast into another bell which would 
ring out when struck just as sonorously as did 
its predecessor of the same material, exactly 
as & new candle could be formed out of the 
dissipated tallow and wick which would burn 
just as brilliantly as did its predecessor, —had 
we the chemical knowledge necessary to re- 
collect the scattered particles and reconstruct 
them under the regnant laws of cohesive affin- 
ity into another candle. 

But there are methods of evolving the sub- 


stantial forces without any disintegration or 


‘consumption of matter whatever, Take the 
dynamo mechanical process in which no dis- 
integration of material substance occurs, but 
which liberates both electricity and light, as 
well as heat, without the consumption of any 
material body whatever. 

The electricity, for anpe is generated, as 
frequently shown by Dr. Hall in the Micro- 
COSM, by the disintegration of immaterial, 
substantial magnetism in forcing the magnets 
abruptly and repeatedly from their attractive 
proximity. These magnets do not touch each 
other in their revolutions, and therefore do 
not disintegrate their substance or wear them- 
selves out by friction, even against the air, as 
the dynamo would generate just as much 
electricity if run in a perfect vacuum as in the 
open air. 

Then this substantial current of electricity, 
when thus evolved, if passed through the car- 
bon candles of an arc-light, will produce its 
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illumination by consuming those candles, which 
almost entirely disappear, leaving only a slight 
residuum, just as in the case of the tallow dip. 

But if we pass the electric current through 
one of Edison's incandescent loops in vacuo, 
we have intense light-force as well as heat- 
force evolved, and that, too, without the con- 
sumption of any material substance whatever 
in the liberation of these manifestations of 
energy from the force element of nature. 

Should the objector urge that there still re- 
mains the disintegration of the coal consumed 
in the furnace, in running the engine by which 
to turn the dynamo-machine, etc.; we rcply, 
not necessarily, since a water-fall will turn the 
dynamo-machine as well as a steam-engino; 
and thus we are enabled to see how the sub- 
stantial force of gravitation may, by conver- 
sion and transformation, evolve and liberate 
from the force-element the substantial forces 
of heat, light and electricity ; and then by 
ing the current in transit around a bar of soft 
iron we see how gravital force may re-convert 
electric force into magnetic force, and so on, 
all without the slightest consumption or disin- 

ration of material substance of any kind. 

his, in & word, we understand to be in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental principles of 
Substantialism as originally Sg forth by its 
founder. Are we not right Dr. Hall? 

[Yes, Dr. Swander is entirely correct in his 
exposition of the whole subject of the libera- 
tion of the various forms of force from the 
force-element of nature, and also of their trans- 
formation or convertibility the one into 
another. The doctor, we must confess, has 
very happily and clearly set forth the principles 
of Substantialism on the subject discussed; — 
much more concisely than we could have 
worded it ourself.—Ebrron.] 


-——— . 
COPERNICANISM AND SUBSTANTIALISM. 
BY THOMAS MUNNELL, A. M. 

More than fourteen centuries elapsed be- 
tween 3 and Copernicus. During all 
that time no advance worth naming was made 
in the science of astronomy. Advance was 
impossible because the earth was held to be 
the centre of the solar system. The distance 
and diameter of the sun were alike unknown. 
The Greeks were the first to guess at it, and 
ventured to believe that “the sun was ten 
miles away,” and having, of course, about 
sixty miles an hour to travel, could easily go 
round the world in the twenty-four hours. 
This false centre to thesunand stars assumed by 
Ptolemy, created endless confusion when he 
tried to systematize all lunar, plane and 
stellar motions, and Jed to the invention of 
“t epicycles" or cycle upon cycle in unlimited 
complications, without any satisfactory re- 
sults. But when Copernicus mounted the sun 
and proclaimed him EE and centre of all, 
the epicycles were no longer needed, and 
everything straightened outinto order, beaut 
and harmony. The planets all took their 
places at respectful distances from the sun, 
the changes of the moon were accounted for, 
the seasons, day and night, and all astronomi- 
cal phenomenon were soon understood. 

From this we see the importance of canet dis 
the correct point of observation to comprehen 
any thing or system of things. To underscand 
a man you must begin with his spiritual 
nature—his immortality. To describe an ani- 
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mal, the law of supply and demand of his 
physical nature is all you need to be concerned 
about. So with all the minor sciences; there 
is in each one a central idea, a main point of 
view from which alone it can be correctly 
understood. 

The same is true of the great physical 
sciences such as Substantialism ; for the more 
we think of it, the more value we see in the 
Copernican altitude to which the founder of 
the Substantial e arose when he 
announced the grand and dominant generali- 
zation that a l substance is not only divisible, 
but is in fact divided into the two grand depart- 
ments of material and immaterial substance. 

The ease with which this central position is 
solving all the problems presented in the 
3833 of the natural forces, oe it to 

e the only true observatory and standpoint 
from which may be viewed the entire harmony 
which exists between nature and the Bible, 
and from which also can be untangled the 
boundless epicyclical confusion of materialistic 
philosophy, as when it undertakes to explain 
the unseen but masterful forces by motion 
instead of substance. 

Those who wish to prove that man is wholly 
material, try to strengthen their argument by 
proving that earth, air and sea contain no 
other than material substances. With them 
the earth is a huge hulk of matter without 
anything correspondent to the soul of man, 
and without which it would be a lifeless mass; 
while Substantialism teaches that the imma- 
terial substantial forces of nature, though not 
intelligent agents, yet bear such relation to 
the earth that without them it would be as 
dead as the body of man without the spirit. 
Even if there should bea material element in 
each of them, yet if deprived of their imma- 
terial forces, deadness to all physical things 
would be the result. 

But why speak of light, heat and sound as 
having any material elements if they consist 
of mere **condensations and rarefactions”— 
mere motions, and mere motions being mere 
nothings? With materialists these nothings 
are very potent agencies, for without them the 
world would have neither light nor heat nor 
sound. All hail, then, to the god Nihil, Non- 
entity, or whatever name they choose to give 
him, for if thought consists merely of disturb- 
ances of brain molecules, and if these disturb- 
&nces are caused by exterior objects, that 
through waves—waves of light, say—excite 
the brain through the eye, and if the supposed 
waves of light are the mere motion of molecules 
of ether, how can such motion, such nonenti- 
ties, have power to disturb the brain. 

Suppose the vibrations of a powerful church 
bell does beat the air into rolling waves, there 
is no such physical force behind the reflected 
beams of the moon to jostle the molecules of 
the brain into such activity as when one for 
the first time sees its magnified mountains. 

But if light is a substantial, immaterial en- 
tity, whether lunar or solar, it may have its 
own way of rousing up thought with or with- 
out molecular commotion and yet leave the 
soul with all its power to think just as it was 
after the exterior excitants have all died 
away. 

Then how does the fact of memory harmonize 
with the molecular theory? If thought con- 
sists in molecular motion, and said motion is 


excitants how could said thought be held in 
memory? If thought consists in said motions 
how can it continue after the motions cease, 
unless there be some fixed, immaterial entab- 
lature upon which it is written independently 
of all flashy motions of whatever kind? These 
memories of former thoughts abide and recur 
in the darkness and silence of the night when 
there is neither sight nor sound to reproduce 
them, and if these thoughts consist of such 
motions, similar thoughts must consist of 
similar motions, but similar motions can be re- 
produced only by similar excitants, which un- 
der the changed circumstances all around are 
not likely ever to exist; and if so, the same 
thought never could be reproduced and conse- 
quently memory would be impossible. As ex- 
actly similar winds may not be expected to 
blow and produce exactly similar waves, so 
exactly similar sounds may not be expected to 
produce exactly similar molecular motions of 
the brain to reproduce the same thought as be- 
fore, and if not what becomes of memory? 
Therefore, if mind, the foundation of thought, 
is not a substantial entity, with permanent 
abode in the incorporeal organism, neither 
memory nor record of the facts observed is 
possible. 

If materialism had never been driven to the 
wall before, the first editorial in the September 
MicrRocosM ought to be decisive—a sample of 
the loftiest and most incisive thinking that 
touches bottom from beginning to end. With 
such facts and reasonings sown thick through 
all the ten volumes of Dr. Hall's Scientiflc 
Library, Substantialism can never die, and yet 
having won a distinguished place among. e 
modern systems of philosophy it should have 
and must have a first-class college wherein its 
principles will be taught in all their fullness, 
and from which scientists of ability and culture 
will be sent out to carry on the work so tri- 
umphantly begun. It will need the strength 
and permanence which such an institution 
would give it. To many thousands in the field, 
Substantialism needs no further elucidation ; 
but no great reformation eitber in religion, 
science, or government ever achieved a general 
acceptance in less than a generation. The 
public mind is so massive that a long time, 
much labor and great patience are needed to 
create a revolution, and it is hoped that the 
friends of the new truth will soon succeed in 
establishing a school worthy of the philosophy 
which is destined in due time to revolutionize 
the thought of the world. 

Carthage, Ohio. 

— — ee ~ 
SWANDER'S “SUBSTANTIAL PHILO- 
SOPHY.” 


Let no subscriber forget that Dr. Swander is 
the publisher of his own book, and that all who 
wish a copy should send $1,50 direct to Rev. 
J. I. Swander, D. D., Fremont, Ohio and re- 
ceive it postpaid by mail. We trust that all 
Substantialists who wish their scientific libra- 
ries complete on this subject will send for this 
able work. Dr. Swander insists still upon 
giving one-half the amount thus received to 
us; but we insist upon not receiving another 
dollar, as the author is surely and justly en- 
titled to the full fruits of the labors of his own 
elegant pen. At any rate, whether the benefit 
shall accrue to Paul or Apollos, send for the 


produced by external excitants, and if both | book and thus secure the chief benefit in the 
motion and thought die on the removal of said | transaction.—Editor. 
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DR. HALL'S HEALTH-PAMPITLET. 
BY REV. J. I. SWANDER, A. M., D. D. 


Our purpose in writing this communication 
is enis made known. Necessity has driven 
us to the work which we now undertake to do. 
Numerous letters have been received during 
the last three months from afflicted persons 
making inquiry after our opinion as to the 
merits of the hygienic discovery announced to 
the public by the founder of Substantialism. 
These letters have come in upon us from every 
afflicted point of the compass. The most of 
them are from invalids and sufferers from 
chronic maladies. A few epistles have been 
received from medical men, and one in particu. 
lar from an M. D. whois known as a thoroughly 
tested substantialist, inquiring whether our 
substantial philosopher has not become an un- 
substantial empiric. 

At first we enlisted ourself in the cause of 
suffering and solicitous humanity, and began 
to answer the letters of our correspondents ac- 
cording to the limited measure of our knowl- 
edge concerning the matter to which these 
numerous inquiries related. "We soon found, 
however, that we had undertaken more than 
we could perform. The corresponde: ce in- 
creased beyond the measure of our ability. 
Our patience, time, stationary and stamps were 
im d upon until we concluded to reverse 
the magnetic aphorism of Grover Cleveland 
and announce to tlie world that unjust taxa- 
tion was unnecessary taxation. 

Under this conviction we knocked our origi- 
nal purpose into ‘‘innocuous desuetude,” and 
wrote to Dr. Hall for one of his health-pam- 

hlets for the purpose of investigating the mat- 

r sufficiently to enable us to answer our cor- 
respondents through the columns of the Mi- 
CROCOSM. This course we have adopted in the 
hope that the editor will be kind enough to 
give our communication to the public in the 
manner as above indicated, 

Up to the time of sending for the pamphlet 
we had entertained no delinite opinion con- 
cerning the merits of the discovery announced 
therein. Wehad, however, settled the follow- 
ing convictions in our mind, andin accordance 
therewith had freely expressed ourself to many 
of the correspondents who had sought our 
opinion of the claim as it had come to our at- 
tention through tlie MICROCOSM. 

Our first conviction was that Dr, Hall was 
incapable of knowingly palming a worthless 
pretention upon asuliering class of a credulous 
pubio; We know that he could not possibly 
aave any suflicient motive for such an under- 
taking. The great apostle of Substantialism 
is not built that way. The man who had 
made and kept himself poor that the world 
might become rich in the wealth of the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy, was under the bonds of his 
own conscientious integrity of being, as well 
as the binding sanctity of Lis own immortal 
record in history, to continue in that noble and 
pleas course of life which involves 
greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt. 

In the second place it appeared to us as a 
reasonable conclusion in the premises, that the 
man who had startled the world from its ma- 
terialistic dreams by his radical discoveries in 
the philosophy of physics was by his trained 
habit of close observation not unlikely to make 
some carreapondingiy important hygienic dis- 
coveries that would lead him on and finally 
enable him to prescribe a rational and simple 
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cure for many of the maladies that human 
flesh is heir to, and also in a positive way give 
valuable directions for the preservation of 
health and consequent promotion of longevity. 

In due time the health-pamphlet came to 
hand. The little book was immediately read 
with impatient curiosity and impartial care. 
The result of the perusal is a very favorable 
impression upon the writers mind. We have 
had no occasion to test the treatment of which 
the pamphlet treats. Our health at present 
is senny all that could be desired. For this 
we are largely indebted, under a kind Provi- 
dence, to the salubrious atmosphere that we 
have found in the realm of the Substantial 
5 which we learned at the feet of 
Dr. Hall, and from which we have received and 
experienced some of those blessed incentives 
to new thought and hope, and which in 
have worked sympathetically toward a radical 
improvement in the health of our body. 

on't Jaugh, gentle reader, don't make light 
of us since we are no longer a grave subject, 
Let us get down to serious truth and substan- 
tial facts. Since the writer embraced the Sub- 
stantial Philosophy. he has gained twenty-five 
pounds as tested by a dozen pairs of honest 
scales. Thisincrease is all normal and accord- 
ing to the standard avoirdupois pound of the 
United States. There is noapothecary's weight 
in the case. We have some faith in drugs; 
yet it is our deep and honest conviction that 
us à rule drug-medication can be rationally 
viewed as only a very poor atonement for sins 
eg committed against the majesty of 
ature's laws, and liable at any time to reach 
its own ridiculous culmination in administering 
something like Dr. Brown-Séquard's procrea- 
tive principle of the guinea pig. 

Pytho way; how modest and rational Dr. 
Hall's claim appears in contiast with that of 
the French cliemist who has recently thrown 
the world into a paroxysm of laughter by his 
announced discovery of the clixir vite in the 
glands of a Brazilian rat! It is enough to dis- 
turb the equilibrium of zu angel at prayer. If 
the last three months has produced any thin 
ludicrous, tlie scene lies in the recent conduc 
of Dr. Brown-Séquard armed with mortar and 
pestle and followed by some of the leading 
American medical men of '* average respecta- 
bility," chasing after the unmentionable parts 
of lambs, rams and rodents with which to 
drive age and illness out of existence, rejuven- 
ate the race, and thus make room on earth for 
the vigor of undying youth, the paradise of 
perpetual pleasure and the bloom of perennial 
beauty. 

There, gentlemen, you have quackery of the 
purest water on professional stilts, endorsed 
und practiced by the highest medical author- 
ity upon the planet. Tow different from this 
is the treatnient as prescribed in the Health- 
Pamphlet.  Tacitly recognizing the decree 
from heaven that it is appointed unto all men 
once to dic, and submissively assuming that 
many are the afflictions even of the righteous, 
the prescribed treatment is intenced and an- 
nounced as only a help to nature in her con- 
stant effort to eliminate from the human 
system all adventitious principles and sub- 
stances which, in the very economy of life 
itself, are apt to become germs of pren.ature 
death, thus making it doubly strange that & 
harp of a thousand strings should keep in tune 
so logg The treatment is not only rational 
und unpretentious, but also most manifestly 
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in accord with the pathology of common-sense 
and the therapeutics of uncommon cleanli- 


ness. 

It is needless to say in this connection tliat 
the many published endorsements of Dr. Hall's 
hygienic treatment by those who had made a 
practical test of its character, constitute a 

werful array of unimpeachable evidence in 

avor of its merits as & reliable cure for, at 
least, some forms of disease. Surely these 
thousands of meu and women are not all fools 
that they should be regarded as testifying in 
favor of some worthless pretention which has 
been palmed upon the people. 

Gentlemen, it will not do to raise the cry of 
quackery in this matter. Yet such cry may 
poe be resorted to. Men have relied so 
ong upon the healing poses of the diplo- 
matal sheepskin, that some of them have 
finally located the fountain of life within the 
newly discovered ram parts of the regular pro- 
fession. Out upon such comtemptible nar- 
rowness of soul and limitation of inquiry. 
Knowledge is no longer confined to the self. con- 
stituted circle of the self appointed custodians 
thereof. That day is past forever. Its sun 
went down when the luminary of the Substan- 
tial Philosophy arose above the old material- 
istic horizon to shed its rays of broader, 
brighter splendor upon a new continent of 
more liberal and progressive inquiry after the 
real nature and necessities of human life. 

In view of these facts we tender our con- 
Bae fre to all parties interested in, and 

nefited by these recent discoveries. Wo 
congratulate the many thousands of beneti- 
darin who are now telling to sufferers around, 
what an effective remedy they have found in 
the application of this treatment. We also 
congratulate our friend, Dr. Hall, upon the 
fact that Providence saw fit to make useof his 
peculiar power and habit of close observation 
to supply a suffering world with a cheap and 
simple healing balm forso many of its afflicted 
inhabitants. May he live long before he 1s 
called to pass those pearly portals beyond 
which the laws of health are never violated, 
and where, ns a result of obedience thereto, 
there is no disease, nor pain, nor sorrow. 

As to the literary merits of the pamphlet, 
there can be but one iutelligent expression of 
unbiassed judgment, Written for the common 

ple, the language is as free from the use of 
[echnical terms as the nature of the case would 
rmit, and, at the same time, as free from 
alse modesty as the vast importance of the 
subject required. The theme discussed is not 
one that incites the writer to the finest form of 
composition, neither is it of such character as 
to impel him toward the loftiest flights of 
rhetoric; and yet the style of the treutise is 
fully up to the author's reputation for ability 
to express himself in the use of the purest 
diction. 
Fremont, O. 
— 99 — —— 
AN EDITORIAL INDORSEMENT. 

Some month or more ago Eld. John F. Rowe, 
editor of the Christian Leader, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, sent for a copy of our Health-Pamplilet, 
and now, after time for reading and testing, 
er says editorially among many other good 

inge: 

** We advise our readers to send an order for 
an Extra of the MICROCOSM, which, as convey- 
ing important medical information, will be of 
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immence value to them. Dr. Hall's Pampalet 
on ‘Health and Longevity’ is taking the 
afflicted world by storm. He has discovered a 
remedy by means of which, without the use of 
drugs or medicines of any kind, the most ob- 
stinate chronic diseases may be permanently 
removed. The doctor is now seventy years of 
age, At the age of thirty he was given up to 
die with consumption. At that time he 
weighed. 120 pounds; now he weighs 225 

unds, and bids fair to live mauy years 
onger, being strong and athletic. By his 
vwn wonderful discovery he has protracted his 
own life for forty years. We advise all who 
love to contemplate deep and far reaching sub- 
jects—such as substantial man is to be, out- 
side of his material body—to subscribe for the 
MICROCOSM.” 

The Extra Microcosm, referred to above, 
will be sent free to all who may desire it.— 
EDITOR ] 

— — — 
THE SEVENTII VOLUME APPROACHING. 

One more number completes this volume of 
the Microcosm. 

We want to start off with the seventh vol- 
ume with double our present list of subscribers 
if possible, and we believe our readers, by 
proper efTort, can accomplish this result. 

Subscribers may now commence renewing 
for Vol. VIL, and with each renewal we hope 
they will try to send an additional name, at 
least, making an even dollar. 

We hope further to receive with these re- 
newals many good clubs of names, for which 
we will be very grateful. 

Any subscriber or reader who will send us 
four new names ($2) will receive his own Mi- 
CROCOSM, Vol. VII., free. 

We are glad to say to our readers that the 
future of the Microcosm is now financially as- 
sured, thanks to our many thousands ol friends 
and patrons, and with this assurance Substan- 
tialism may now consider itself as fully estab- 
lished. 

We ure even now looking forward with more 
solid hope for the establishment of the College 
of Substantialism in the neur future than ever 
before, and we confidently expect to make 
some very cheerful announcements in that di. 
rection before the next volume shall close. 


EDITOR. 
———99—————— 
OUR HEALTH-PAMPHLET AND THE 
CLERGY. 


Last month we made the special offer to the 
clergy of the country, who might have any 
misgiving as to the intrinsic merits of our 
health-discovery, that we would cheerfully 
send the pamphiet on one month's impartial 
trial, and would then refund the $4 to any 
minister who should prefer the money to the 
new treatment, 

This proposition was so fair and so conclu- 
sive as to the honesty of our own convictions 
concerning the value of the treatment that 
ministers dy the score have been sending for 
the pamphlet ever since our announcement, 
not one of whom has up to our going to press, 
intimated a desire to abandon tlie treatmen! 
and receive back his money, but on the cou 
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trary all from whom we have heard express 
their gratitude that the Health-Pamphlet had 
ever been brought to their notice. 

The drift of this feeling is well portrayed in 
the two additional pages of testimonials which 
we print in the present number. Let no one, 
who has the least doubt on the subject, send for 
the pamphlet until he has first addressed one or 
more of that array of indorsers, with return 
postage, and received a conflrmation of his 
testimonial. : 

As this number of the Microcosm will be 
sent to many clergymen who did not see last 
month's issue, we transfer the proposition 
verbatim to this column as follows : 


SPECIAL OFFER TO MINISTERS. 


We have so much faith in the intrinsic merits of our 
Health-Pamphlet and the treatment unfolded therein, 
that we now propose to any clergyman who will order it 
at the regular price ($4), and who will give the treatment 
a faithful test for one month, that if not satisfactory he 
shall have the privilege of returning the pamphlet and 
receiving his $4 by return mail, without any reduction 
for our trouble and expense. This surely ought to sat- 
isfy the most skeptical and wavering. 

ut it is understood, that such minister must not only 
agree when ordering the pamphlet not to show it or re- 
veal its contents outside of his own family, but must, if 
he returns it, send a like written promise never after- 
n souse the treatment or permit it to be used by 

8 family. 

Let no one hereafter say that we wish to ohtain 
money from the purchasers of this pamphlet without 
giving full value for the same. Respectfully, 

A. WILFORD Ho 
23 Park Row, New York. 


— ee ——— 
OUR HEALTH-PAMPHLET FREE TO THE 
POOR., 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Enemies- of our work have accused us of 
mercenary motives in selling our Health-Pam- 
pos at $4, when, as they insist, there are 

undreds of poor and sick families who are not 
able to raise this sum under any possible cir- 
cumstances, yet whose health and comfort 
might be restored could they have the benefits 
of this treatment. 

To meet this charge, we now propose that 
any family who would not be able to procure 
drugs to the amount of $4 if prescribed by their 
doctor, and who will get their nearest post- 
master, after showing him this notice, to certify 
to the fact of such inability, we will send a 
pamphlet to such family free of charge in the 
care of the postmaster on receiving a written 
po not to divulge the treatment or show 

e pamphlet outside of said household. 

Those, on the contrary, who are able to pay 
for drugs which invaribly leave the system the 
worse for their use, whatever temporary relief 
they may afford should not object to paying 
for this d mal rescription, which will not 
only serve them for a lifetime, but will make 
that lifetime much longer and much more en- 
joyable 

e wish also to repeat here what we have 
said before, that the money we are receiving 
from the sales of this pamphlet is not our own, 
except so far as we are its custodian, as it is 
sacredly set apart (all above expenses) for the 
cause of Substantialism, and for the founding 
of a college for the education of the deserving 


poor. 
Let every friend of our Health-Pamphlet 


therefore feel, while he is making known its 
merits to his neighbors and friends, that he is 
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actually doing missionary work for the College 
of Substantialism and in the interests of true 
education. 

A few persons have reprimanded us severely 
because we did not make known this treatment 
years before, or soon after we had made the 
discovery. 

We have, however, already explained in the 
Microcosm our reasons for this delay, as set 
forth in the“ Extra," a copy of which will be 
sent free of charge to rich or poor. 

Our first reason was that we wished fully to 
demonstrate the value of the new treatment 
on our own Shattered constitution for the per- 
manent restoration and preservation of health 
without drugs of any kind, that we might be 
certain of its value and importance before 
formally making the announcement to the af- 
flicted. 

We wished also fully to test our own convic- 
tions as to the value of this treatment in the 
promotion of vigorous longevity before mak- 
ing it known in all the fullness of its advan- 
tages to humanity. This, of course, could only 
be done, with defined and determinate results, 
after a lapse of many years. 

We, therefore, soon after the discovery had 
practically been inaugurated in our own per- 
son, determined upon forty years of scrutiniz- 
ing experimentation on ourself, and incident- 
ally on others, before venturing to publish the 
book which we had mapped out from the very 
start, and which has been superseded at least 
temporarily, by our condensed ‘‘ Health-Pam- 
phlet," as set forth in our Personal State- 
ment," (See Extra.“) 

This long term of careful analysis having terminated 
with the most marvelous results upon our own organi- 
zation upon which the undertaker thought hehad a sure 
Sine forty years ago we resolved that we could now 
safely risk our bard-earned reputation, and know of a 
surety that in announcing the new treatment to man- 
kind it would turn out no scheme of humbug guess- 
work, or professional empericism, such as the recent 
Brown uard elixir fiasco proved to be, 

We simply knew that what had lifted our own organt- 
zation almost out of a consumptive's grave, and sus- 
tained it for more than forty years in robust health, 
required no doubtful hesitation or mincing of adjectives 
in proclaiming its merits and value to the world. And 
this conclusion the facts are already warranting in ten 
thousand grateful familles in every state and territory 
of this broad land. 

Indeed, had we publicly announced this treatment at 
the start, on our simple guess that it would prove a 
good thing for health and longevity. or without a prac- 

ical demonstration of the fact, and without any pre- 
viously. established record on our own part for original 
scientific Investigations In other directions, the whole 
thing would have fallen flat and the author would sim- 
ply. ave been laughed at for his pains.* 

ven as it is, some of the learned “ M. D's." have been 

affecting to laugh, but with a sorry sort of boomerang 
puse asif something had hit them. The thing that 

as thus recoiled so unpleasantly is indicated in the 
followin 
a mere 
devastating cyclone of popular approval which is to in- 
undate drug-medication in the near future. 


two pages of unimpeachable indorsements,— 
pple of the forest leaves as the precursor of a 


NOTICE TO LOCAL AGENTS. 


"We have issued an edition of the“ Ex- 
tra" Microcosm, having no reference to our 
own business address anywhere in it, so that 
agents can use it exclusively in their own in- 
terest for general distribution, with their own 
address written or stamped on the margin. 
Free, except postage,—one cent per copy. 


wo, have also issued a large poster of similar 
character and on similar terma, for local ts to post 
up in stores, shops, hotels, etc., with their own name 
and address atthe bottom. This poster is full of the 
best indorsements of our Health-Pamphlet from all see- 
tions of the country. Sample copy sent free. 
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STILL THE HEALTH-PAMPHLET 
TRIUMPHS. 


The following two es of volun in- 
dorsements of our new treatment without drug- 
medication, make fen that we have printed 
within the last five months, since the first 

phlet was sold. We could now print from 
our files jifty similar s of testimonials 
without a single repetition, while dozens of 
new ones are being received by each mail. 

Among the important recent indorsements 
is that of Dr. James F. Danter, of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, of Ontario, To- 
ronto, Canada—formerly Magistrate in the 
Province of Quebec. So impressed was Dr. 
Danter as to the merits of the new treatment 
that on his way to his new field of labor in 
San Francisco, Cal, he purchased several 
hundred copies of the Health-Pamphlet to 
take with him. Writing to a friend in New 

. York, September 10th, he says: 

"I was among the very first to order Dr. Hall's 
Health-Pamphlet on seeing its announcement in the Mr- 
encosw. I was then in Washington City, and proceeded 
immediately to put the new treatment into practice 
personally and with others, more especially to test its 
physiological and therapeutical effects. I have become 
so well convinced of its value for the alleviation ot 
many forms of disease, such as dyspepsia, lung trou- 
bles, constipation, kidney de ments, and in fact all 
forms of disease which have their origin in an impure 
state of the circulation, that I am ready to give it my 
unqualified indorsement. * * * Jas. F. Danter, M. D." 

Rev. Jas. B. Dibrell, of Seguin, Tex., writes, 


Sept. 19. : 

“Dear Dr. Hall,—Please find inclosed check for ten 
more copies of your Health-Pamphlet, * * * Agreat 
many from all parts of the country ate writing to me to 
know if my indorsement, as published in the June Mr- 
cnocosw is genuine and if sd. if I am still of the same 
opinion. You will save me lots of writing by letting 


your readers know that after using your treatment in | + 


my family and upon myself for more than three 
months, and in addition, after witnessing its marvelous 
effects on others, I am prepared to underscore and 
itaiicize that indorsement to the fullest rhetorical ex- 
tent required. I hail this treatment as the greatest 
boon to sufferin : humanity which has been discovered 
during the nineteenth century 
Á “Truly yours, James B. Dibrell.” 

R. D. Dashiell, M. D., a prominent physician 
and surgeon of Princess Anne, Md., after using 
the new treatment to the improvement of his 
own shattered health, began at once recom- 
mending it to his patients. On Sept. 17th he 


writes : 

"* * * One of the pamphlets I ordered from you 
was for Prof. Bird, Principal of the Del. Conf. Academy. 
His report to me furnishes a very strong indorsement of 
your treatment. His condition at the time I recom- 
mended your treatment was very critical. He could not 
attend to his work and suffered from the most terrible 
headaches and general debility. A single week's use of 
your remedy had so much improved him thi the was 
enabled to go on with his work, and he has kept at it 
all summer without fatigue, and with his full physical 
and mental capacity. As for myself, while my cough 
continues on about the same, my bowel trouble is 
pes improved. I can now eat what I like, and I be- 

eve that improved digestion means improved assimila- 
tion and nutrition, a d that gradually I shall keep 

tting better. I feel it my duty to recommend your 
reatment and to do all I can to disseminate your pam- 
bed in this community. Please send me a package of 
crocosms and blank pledges for distribution. 
“Very truly yours, R. Dennison Dashiell, M. D.“ 


[Dr. Dashiell's trouble,—incipient consump- 
tion, as we learned from his first letter at the 
time he ordered our pamphlet, among the first 
that were sold,—was almost precisely like our 
own condition forty-one years ago. He need 
not, therefore, expect that his cough will en- 
tirely subside even for years, but with improved 
alimentation and nutrition, with a gradual in- 
crease of flesh and his blood kept pure, his 
lungs will entirely heal up, and he will, no 
doubt, 


become a robust and healthy man, All 
Digitized I Gor gle 


| he needs is a persistent application of this 
remedy, and he will always be thankful to 
Providence that he ever heard of it. —EDITOR.] 


Dr. J. A. McKay, West Superior, Wis. , writes, 
Aug. 19th. 

* A. Wilford Hall, My Dear Dr.,—This morning I had a 
case which illustrates the value of yourtreatment. A 
man I was called to see at one of our hotels was found 
to be in awful agony with cholera morbus. I gave him 
the usual bome@opathic remedy to be taken in teaspoon- 
ful doses, while I could make the n preparation 
for applying your remedy. Lat once made a vigorous 
application of the new treatment, and soon after fol- 
lowed it by another. All pain had before I was 
half through, and now, fifteen hours after the first ap- 
puesto, heis well. * * * Thisman assured me that. 

e had two brothers who were taken precisely as he 
was, and that both of them died In eight hours in spite 
of all medical assistance and that he no doubt would 
have gone in the same way. 

Fours very truly, J. A. McKay, M. D." 

Rev. M. L. Vorheis, of East San Jose, Cal., 
writes : 

“T have been using your treatment four weeks and 
my kidney trouble, constipation and sick headache are 
gone. Iam now preaching every night in the week and 
three times on Sunday, and with less fatigue than ever 
before during a ministry of nineteen years. * * * 

Truly yours, M. L. Vorhels.““ 


[By some sort of an oversight last month in 
the splendid indorsement of Robert Craig, of 
Bristol, Tenn., he was falsely located at Le- 
banon, Tenn. In his previous testimonial, in 
the July number, his address was given cor- 
rectly.—EDITOR.] 


Rev. A. Heald, Felchville, Vt., September 
2d, writes : 

“Dear Dr. Hall,—Inclosed find check for five more 
pamphlets which please send at once, as the parties 
who signed the inclosed pl 3 are walting anxiously 
for them, * * * I do not know of a single case 
where they have used Iw treatment in good faith, 
that it has not secured the highest commendations, 
* * In my absence from home I took a violent cold 
one evening at an entertainment, sitting in front of a 
raised window. Three days after I was suffering from 
a sore throat, with a severe SUED: and with pulse 
nbove & hundred. I ached from head to foot, with 
every Indication of a regular fever. 1 took one of your 
thorough treatments, and in thirty minutes there was 
an entire change in my system. The ache and pressure 
were al gone, & warm glow with a mild perspiration 
m taken their place, * * * 

With many regards, I am, yours truly, A. Heald.” 

D. A. Wagner, Acton, Cal., August 14th; 

"* * * As | am somewhat known in Los Angeles 
city and county, I deem it my duty to report to you the 
effects of your treatment upon Mrs. Wagner, for the 
benefit of others afflloted who may read it. Your new 
discovery has wrote wonders in her case during the 
last s'x weeks, and I thought best to wait a little before 
reporting results, Suffice it to say, that all hope of her 
ever e oying life again had beengivenup. Fortwenty 
years she had been a confirmed invalid, with constant 
suffering. But now, under the application of your 
Toman: she is free from pain and we have the 
strongest hopes of her complete restoration to health. 

“Yours, etc., D. A. Wagner.” 


The distinguished pulpit orator and evangelist, Rev. 
Miles Grant, Boston, Mass., writes, October 7th : 


“s * * Touching your wonderful discovery I take 
much pleasure In saying, I am delighted with its effects 
upon my system, I sent forit that I might know Its In- 
fluence on a healthy person. Ihave now used it about 
three months, and intend to continue its use during my 
mortal life. The treatment produces a general refresh- 
ing invigorating effect, —sharpens my appetite, sweetens 
my sleep, and makes me feel as though I had a new 
lease of life. I have persuaded several of my brethren 
of the ministry to send for your Health-Pamphlet, and 
so far as I have heard from them they are exceedingly 
pleased. One of them said to me a few days ago, ‘I 
would not take $50 for it.—7t knocks the bottom out of 
disease.’ I can say for myself I never spent $4 to better 
advantage than when I bought your pamphlet. Your 
brother in Christ, Miles Grant.” 
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Rev. Dr. 8. C. Littlepage, M. E. C. South, 
Bastrop, Tex., sends his second indorsement, 


Sept "th, as follows: 

“Dear Dr. Hall— * * * I have now been using 

Tuer treatment for one month, and am in better health 

I have been for thirty-five years. I feel it to be 

my duty to my fellow men not only to say this, but to 

use my best endeavors to make known your wonderful 

discovery by every means in my power. * * For 

the enclosed check send me six more pamphlets as 
soun us possible. Yours gratefully and substantially, 
: "8 C. Littlepage." 

J. P. Bain, Hebron, N. S., writes, Sept. 13: 

“Af lend of mine at a distance wrote me 8 
a wonderful health-treatment discovered by you, an 
advised me to get it, knowing, as he did, the miserable 
condition I wasin. Íhad him send for it for me. and 
immediately I ı egan putting your treatment into vigor- 
ous prictice, and now, after about three weeks, I am 
rejolced to assure you that I already feel like a new 
man. I have been under the doctors’ hands for the last 
sixteen years, from a complication of ailments too 
numerous to mention, including dyspepsia. bronchitis, 
and trouble of chest and lungs. now believe that 
after all this suffering and outlay of money. I have 
found in your marvelous little Health-Pamphlet the 
true road to health. * * * I now want the agency 
for this part of the B Itish Province, if you will give me 
your terms and send m : circulars; as I feel certain of 
success with my nffiicted neighbors after such a won- 
derful « hange in my own condition as I can exhibit in 
g0 short atime. 1 wasin a successful mercantile busi- 
ness but had to give it up on account of my poor 
health. Iam now ut your service. Send me terms at 
once. , Yours gratefully, J. P. Bain.” 

Thoe, E. Davies, Plains, Pa., writes, Sept. 17: 

“Dear Dr. Hall,—About a month ago I received your 
Health Pamphlet, when I was entirely cut down with 
malaria and general bowel troubles. I made due appli- 
cation of your treatment as per directions in your 
pamphlet, and immediately ni ullments began to sub- 
side, and now 1 regard myself a healthy man, and am 
rapidly gaining in flesh and weight. I regard it as my 
imperative duty to make known to others the t 
benefits I have derived from this simple remedy. I look 
upon your revolutionary discovery for the treatment 
of dixease without medicine ns only paralleled br eod 
sclentific discoveries which have so richly unfolded the 
Substantial Phi osophy. 1 will do all I can fur you in 
both these directions. 

“Tam, very ef ours, Thos. E. Davies." 

J. Pettengill, Mills, Me., writes, Sept. 16: 

“Dear Friend Hall— * * * Yourtreatmen is aim- 

ly wonderful. I have used the remedy but three 
lunes und the change is alrendy such that I am now in 
better health than I have been in ten years. I regard 
ou n» a benefactor of your race, for having made 
own this wondrous remedy with ut [e r cation. 

“ Your very sincere friend, John Pettengil.." 

Mrs. Eliza A. Sprague, Reynoldsburg, O., 
writes, Sept. 161h : 

“ur. Hall, My Dear Sir —I received your Health-Pam- 
pais about one weck ago. and after testing it words 

uil me to express the confidence I have in your treat- 
ment, even after its third application to myself. I can 
truly say that I have not known what health was for 
more than n: years till since this little messenger 
of mercy has fallen into my hands. for which you will 
ever receive my grat tude and blessi I soon expect 
to be in perfect bealth. And now will you let me act 
as agent in making known this discovery to my suffer- 
ing neighbors and fiiends? Ifs *, I wiil be glad to her 
from you. Very truly yours, Eliza A. Sprague." 

R. B. Dando, 
sold some 30 to 49 pamphlets, sends his third 
indorsement, Sept. 3d, as follows: 

“Dr. Wilford Hall, My Dear Sir.— * * Thave for 
many yenrs been a vreat adm rer of your scientific and 
philosophical writings, and hence was ready in advance 
to bellev« you had made a renl discovery in therapeutical 
knowledge. Before receiving your Health-Pamphlet 
I had been afflicted for three years with what Is called 
flitulent dyspepsia. A single treatment witu your effi. 
cient remedy removed the cause of all my trouble, and 
in ten days afterward I was ence more a well man, and 
for more thun three months I have not had a sick day. 
I consider yours à common-sense t eatment for dis- 
eure. Yours truly, R B. Dando, M. D." 

Rev. Dr. James A. Buck, a prominent Episco- 

al clergyman und chaplain of the Soldiers’ 

ome, Washington, D. C., now well on toward 
eighty vears of uge, und one to whom we had 
revealed the new treatment before the Health- 
Pamphlet was printed, writes us Sept. 2d: 

“My Dear Dr Hall, —* * * Please send me twenty 
copies of your ‘Extra’ Microcosm, ull about jour 


. D., Alta, Iowa, who has |}, 


Health-Pamphlet nnd your great discovery, as I want 
them to give to friends" Iseud fou also herewith a liat 
of names, to whom you can send copies. Should I come 
to the General Convention I hope to look you in the 
face and have some important talk. I am using your 
treatment and am renewing my youth; I think wonders 
of your Health-Pampblet. Mav God bless you and give 
you a Lig reward for your discovery. Jas. A. Buck." 

The Rev. Dr. Tilton, Milford, N. H., was 
among the earliest applicants for the Health- 
Pamplilet after its first announcement in the 
Microcosm. Mrs. Tilton was so much bene- 
fited by the treatment that she was enabled to 
visit her relatives in various parts of the state 
for the first time in years. She writes, Sept. 10: 

My Dear Dr. Hall.—I have just returned home from 
my trip to the northern part of the state. * * * The 
great benefit I had derived from your treatment enab'ed 
me to speak a good word for it whereverI went. This 
was the first time I had been from home for three years, 
and Ican tuy nay that for many yerrs Ihave not been 
able to travel in the cars with 80 much freedom from 
headaches and fatigue as on thistrip. * * * 

Yours truly, Martha J. Tilton.’ 

E. J. Morrison, M. D., Gun City, Mo., sends 
his fifth order for Health-Pamphlets, with $10, 
and in each letter his enthusiastic indorsements 
of the treatment are renewed and reiterated in 
various wordings. Sept. 4th he writes: 

“Dear Dr. Hall, —I have received letters of inquiry 
from various of this state and from III., Pa., Mich 
lowa, Neb., etc., asking concerning the authenticity ot 
my indorsements of your treatment in the Microcosm, 
To all these I have replied, as I iniy could reply, in 
terms of the highest praise. My own health is rapidly 
improving under the steady applicati: n of that treat- 
ment, and although I am now euer pa engaged in 
public speaking, my cough has entirely left me. M 
appetite and digestive powers are almost perfect, and T 
hardly know how to express my gratitude for this mar- 
velous deliverance* * * 

“ Your grateful friend, Edward J. Morrison." 

Geo. J. Whitelaw, Port Arthur, Ont., Can., 
writes, Sept. 2d : 

“I am spending most of my time in the missiona 
work of spreading the news of your wonderful healt 
discovery, as I am persuaded more and more every day 
that itis he very thing the people need In this age of 
drug-medication.* * * My own health is improving 
so fast under your treatment that I am inspired to 
work inthis noble cause fur the benefit of humanity. 
My trouble was tubercular consumption, which is now 
gradually passing away; and mv digestion is rapidly 
improving,—an evident sign of guod health. 

“Truly, Geo. J. Whitelaw.” 

Mrs. A. M. Weston, Riverton, Neb., writes, 


Sept. 8d: 

“Mr. A. Wilford Hall, Kind Friend,—I enclose $40 for 
more of your Health-Pamphlets for our nelghbors. My 
husband's r:pid improvement under your treatment 
since the first pamphlet was received is causing many 
of the afflicted in the neighborhood to wish to obtain 
the pamphlet, ns we are all tired of taking medicine. 
You have dixcovered a wonderful remedy Another 
case also of great importance has just occu . which 
causes much wondcr—that of the Infant of Mr. and Mrs. 
Shepherd - on. r. 8. came here yesterday forenoon 
and begged of my husband to try to do something for 
their babe if ible. It was seven weeks old yester- 
day, and has been sick ever since its birth, never baving 

ad one hour's quiet ery — and never having had a 
movement of its bowels without excruc ating vain, andit 
was not expected to !ive but a »hort time. e mother 
was nearly worn out, having stayed up with the babe 
all last nicht. 1took the case in hand and gave it two 
mild treatments during the day, and it went to sleep 
nnd only waked up once during the night. when we fed 
it, and ſt then slept on till morning. To-day it takes its 
food an! sleeps as sweetly as any other child. Every. 
body near us expresses the grente-t astonishment at 
the effects of your treatment on this babe. anu I must 
own that both myself and my husband join in this 
astonishment. Yours truly, Mrs. A. M. Weston.“ 

"What Mrs. Weston has written Is literally true. 

- “Mrs. Shepherdson.” 

Rev. M. A. Smith, McAlester, Ind. Ter., who 
gave such a vivid description of his wife's re- 
covery in the July Microcosm, now writes, 
Sept. 20th; 

“Dear Dr. Hall. + * My wife's recovery from 
consumption, wholly from the use of your treitmen 
has proved to be permanen’. She is feeling well : n 
weighs twenty pounds more than she ever did ! 1 her 
fe, * © © Your grateful friend, M. A. Smith.“ 
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Inconsistencies of the Motion-Theories of 
Science, No, 5.—Pecullarities of Wave-Mo- 
tion. 

BY THE EDITOR. 


The motion-theories of modern science, 
of which the wave-theory of sound is the type 
and the undulatory theories of light and heat 
are examples, have their formulated basis in 
the wave-motion observed on the surface of 
water. 

Prof. Helmholtz, one of the foremost and 
profoundest physicists of Europe, repeatedly 
declares in his large work on acoustics,—the 
“Sensations of Tone,"—that the action of 
sound-waves in the air, is ** precisely similar" 
to the action of waves on the surface of water. 
That is, as he carefully explains it, the air- 
particles oscillate to and fro as the sound ad- 
vances, the amplitude of vibration becoming 
less and less as the distance increases from the 
sounding instrument, just as the amplitude 
of water-waves diminishes as the distance 
increases from their source. 

Now, if the motion-theory of sound be true, 
—that is, if external sound really consists of 
air-waves instead of a substantial but imma- 
terial form of force somewhat analogous to 
electricity, as Substantialism teaches,—then 
the view maintained by Prof. Helmholtz must 
hold good, and the oscillating action of the 
air-particles in the propagation of a system of 
sound-waves must be “precisely similar" to, 
and ‘‘essentially identical’ with a system of 
waves produced on the surface of water. In 
other words, to change the logical sequence of 
the proposition and comparison, if the observed 
propagation of sound in air, according to the 
theory, shall be found essentially unlike and 
entirely dissimilar to that of the propagation 
of waves on the surface of water, then it fol- 
lows that the wave-theory of sound is not true 
on its own basis of reasoning, and, therefore, 
that it must be fallacious in its mechanical 
and mathematical formulations. 

There is nothing simpler and easier to show, 
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from observation alone, than that there is no 
sort of resemblance existing between the prop- 
agation of water-waves and the observed travel 
of sound in air. Let us fora moment look at the 
essential differences between the two classes 
of propagation, and thus see the absolute want 
of similarity and consequent absence of com- 
parison as claimed by believers in the wave- 
theory of sound. 

But first let us premise by saying that we, of 
course, deny in toto, and for abundant reasons 
as given in the first article in the August 
number of the Microcosm, that there are 
any such phenomena accompanying sound as 
the so-called **condensations and rarefactions 
oftheair." Though at one time we conceded 
this fact to wave-theorists, we now deny in the 
most positive terms that the free air is dis- 
turbed in the slightest degree even fora single 
foot away from a sounding instrument of the 
most powerful vibratory action where no wind 
is used in causing the vibration. 

Come, gentlemen of the motion-theory side 


| of the house; the game of assumption in this 


matter has been played about long enough. 
Prove, if you can, that the sympathetically 
vibrating disc, the sounding string, the trem- 
ulous sand, or the dancing flame is thrown 
into action by air-waves of any kind, or for- 
ever after hold your peace. 

We can prove, on the contrary, and have 
proved in the August Microcosm referred 
to, that these phenomena are caused by pulses 
of substantial but immaterial sound-force, and 
that air-pulses or so-called ‘‘ waves of conden- 
sation and rarefaction" have nothing what- 
ever to do with them. 

But, for the sake of the argument upon the na- 
ture and peculiarities of wave-motion, we will 
for the present suppose that sounding bodies 
act on the air as the current science of acous- 
tics teaches, that is, throw it into waves of 
„condensation and rarefaction ;" and still we 
deny the foundation and rationality of the 
theory as based upon the claimed analogy ex- 
isting between sound-waves and water-waves, 
and for the following reasons : 
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1. The velocity of water-waves is always in 
exact proportion to their amplitude of vibra- 
tion; that is to say, their forward velocity of 
travel corresponds exactly to the depth of the 
trough or furrow between two waves; or 
expressed more technically, their velocity is in 
proportion to the distance from crest to sinus. 

For example, start a system of large waves 
in a still pond by dropping a considerable 
boulder into the water, and these waves will 
be observed to move off with a speed precisely 
proportioned to their magnitude,—possibly 
fifty or a hundred times faster than will a sys- 
tem of waves started by dropping a small pebble 
into the same place. This is a matter of the 
most superficial observation, and a fact which 
we have demonstrated over and over as given 
in the “Problem of Human Life." 

Now let us for a moment look at the essen- 
tial difference between sound and this true 
wave-motion. Loudness of sound consists, as 
the wave-theory teaches, entirely in the am- 
plitude of vibration, or in the width of swing 
of the air-particles as tbey oscillate to and fro 
while the sound-waves are advancing. 

We need not stop to prove this teaching 
from the text-books on sound, since every 
authority on the subject, without exception, 
sets forth this fact (of the amplitude of the 
vibrating air-particles as the essential and 
only cause of loudness) as the fundamental 
principle of the wave-theory. But, when it is 
considered that all sounds, high or low, faint 
or loud, travel through air as a medium with 
precisely the same, uniform velocity, and that 
the so-called varying amplitude of the air- 
waves have no effect whatever on sound- 
velocity, the whole bottom at once drops out 
of the wave-theory, whether physicists are 
able to see it or not. 

A superficial observer has only to listen to a 
band of music playing at a distance, to realize 
the fact that all sounds, soft or loud, high or 
low,—that is, that all so-called sound-waves, 
big or little, reach his ear at exactly the same 
velocity, since precisely the same interval of 
time in the succession of the various notes 
occurs at his ear a quarter of a mile away as 
at the very feet of the musicians. 

But suppose, for example, a dozen small 
canals to run side by side toward an observer 
stationed at one end, while a system of waves 
is started at the other end in each of the dif- 
ferent canals simultaneously, each system to 
be of a different amplitude of vibration, and it 
is perfectly plain that the observer will note the 
time of the arrival of the waves or their rate of 
velocity to occur in the different canals in the 
precise ratio of their amplitude of vibration at 
the start. The largest system of waves will, 
of course, arrive first, the next largest next, 
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and so on to the smallest; while theoretic 
systems of atmospheric sound-waves of the 
smallest and largest vibrational amplitude, as. 
just illustrated by the band of music, all reach 
the observer precisely at the same velocity. 
This manifest want of analogy, or this total 
absence of similarity between true wave- 
motion as shown on the surface of water, and 
the propagation of sound through the air, is 
alone sufficient to annihilate the wave-theory 
as set forth in all the books, and needs only 
to be mentioned utterly to confound a level- 
headed physicist. 

2. The wave-lengths of any system of water- 
waves must bear at the start a stated and 
normal proportion to the amplitude of swing 
of the wave-particles, namely, about one to 
ten. That is to say, in all true wave-motion, 
the distance from crest to sinus, at the start of 
the system, is necessarily one-tenth of the 
wave-length or the distance from the crest of 
one wave to the crest of the next one fo.low- 
ing it. 

But how is it in the case of sound? Accord- 
ing to the wave-theory these atmospheric un- 
dulations have a supposed but unmeasurable 
umplitude of vibration, almost infinitesimal in 
all classes of sounds, high or low, soft or loud, 
while the so-called wave-lengths of different. 
sounds are not only measurable but they vary 
from a few inches, in the higher notes, to 
twenty-eight feet in the low D of the double- 
bass instrument. 

But here is where the great inconsistency of 
the comparison with water-waves comes in. 
This double-bass D, with au invariable wave- 
length of twenty-eight feet, may have any 
imaginable theoretic wave-amplitude or width. 
of swing of the vibrating, air-particles, accord- 
ing to the degree of faintness or loudness of 
the sound produced. 

Thus, while the wave-amplitude of this low 
D may theoretically vary to the utmost limits 
of imagination, its wave-lengths of twenty- 
eight feet must remain unchanged! In all 
true wave-motion, on the contrary, as observed 
on the surface of water, the slightest change 
in the wave amplitude, or in the height of the 
crests in any given system of waves, produces 
a corresponding change in the wave lengths, 
keeping them in the invariable proportion of 
one to ten. In other words, while the true 
wave-lengths of a given system on the surface 
of water must always be about ten times that 
of the wave-height, the theoretic wave-lengths 
from the low D of the double-bass,—always 
twenty-eight feet—vary from 16,000 to 38,360,- 
000,090 times that of the theoretic wave-am- 
plitude, as we shall show before we close? 

To compare the theoretic wave-lengths and 
wave-amplitude of sound with the true and 
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observed proportion of wave-length and wave- 
amplitude on the surface of water, is sufficient 
to destroy the wave-theory of sound at a single 
blow. 

8. If sound is propagated by true wave- 
motion in any manner resembling water-waves, 
then a sound started in air should become 
higher and higher in pitch and go slower and 
slower in velocity the farther it travels. This 
is exactly what takes place on the surface of 
water, since these waves as demonstrated 
travel slower and slower just in proportion as 
they become reduced in height, and thus get 
nearer together, thereby diminishing their 
wave-lengths (which represents higher pitch 
in sound) as the distance from their source in- 
creases. 

Thus all sounds should become higher 
(shorter wave-lengths) and travel slower the 
farther they recede from their source if there 
is any foundation for the wave-theory of sound 
as based on water-waves. But here again the 
bottom drops out of the wave-theory, since all 
sounds in air whatever their wave-length or 
theoretic wave-amplitude, travel at one uni- 
form rate of velocity and never rise in their 
pitch from their start till they entirely die out. 

If sound-waves, as Helmholtz teaches, are 
«precisely similar" to, and ** essentially identi- 
cal" with water-waves, then as a matter of 
Scientifle necessity these pretended air-waves 
should get closer and clo-er together (higher 
in pitch) and travel slower and slower the 
farther they advance from their source, since 
this is exactly what qccurs in the propagation 
of water-waves. Thus again does the com- 
parison of so-called sound-waves in air with 
true wave-motion on the surface of water wipe 
out the current theory of neousties by mechani- 
cul and mathematical demonstration. 

To show that the claimed amplitude of 
vibration in atmospheric sound-waves is all 
supposition and guess-work, mainly to help 
make out a case for the theory even with its 
contradictory showing, it is a fact that no two 
physicists, even of the highest authority, come 
anywhere near agreeing in this supposed 
amplitude of vibration in atmospheric sound- 
waves, 

For example, some time ago Dr. Mott wrote 
to two of the most prominent physicists in this 
country asking them tostate the amplitude of 
a sound- wave at its greatest vibration and also 
the smallest vibration of the air-particles that 
can produce audible tone. One of these pro- 
fessors answered : from the one-fiftieth to the 
one-millionth of an inch; while the other as 
gravely replied : from the one-two-hundredth 
to the one-millionth of an inch. 

Both, itseems, agreed upon the one millionth 
of an inch as the minimum limit of vibration 
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of the air-particles that would produce audible 
sound, though differing as to the amplitude of 
vibration at the start. 

Now if this statement of the best authorities 
in this country is to be relied upon, we will 
prove in just one minute from undeniable 
figures that no sound ought to be heard twelve 
feet away from the loudest sounding instru- 


ment. Prof. Tyndall, in strict accordance with ` 


the theory, teaches that sound decreases in 
loudness as the square of the distance from the 
centre, and that the vibratory motion of the 
air-particles also and necessarily decreases at 
thesame ratio. (''Lectures on Sound," page 
10. See our quotation of his statement in full, 
** Problem of Human Life," page 152.) 

This being the law of sound-decrease and of 
atmospheric motion, according to the wave- 
theory, let us see how soon a given sound 
ought completely to die out so that it could 
not be heard at all. 

Suppose the ear to be stationed one inch 
from the sounding instrument and that we 
give the theory the benefit of thelargest vibra- 
tion of the air-particles claimed by science as 
obtained by Dr. Mott,—one-fiftieth of an inch; 
what should be the amplitude of vibration for 
example, at a distance of two inches, according 
to this law of squared distance inverse? Man- 
ifestly the air-particles should move but one- 
fourth as far, or but the one-two-hundredth of 
an inch. At three inches from the sounding 
instrument the air should have but one-ninth 
the motion or but the one-four-hundred and 
fiftieth of an inch. At four inches away from 
the sounding body this motion would be re- 
duced to one-sixteenth that at the ear, or to 
one-eight-hundredth of an inch. At ten inches 
away, the air of course would vibrate but the 
one-five-thousandth of an inch; and at twelve 
feet away, the vibration would be r. duced to 
the one 1,036,800th of an inch; and trus the 
loudest sound would totally die out in twelve 
feet from the instrument, even giving the 
theory the benefit of the largest estimate of 
air-vibration its advocates dare claim. 

We cordially invite any professor of physical 
science in any college in Christendom to go 
over these figures and obtain a more favorable 
showing for the theory than we have given it. 

Assuming external sound to consist of the 
vibration of air-particles, instead of the sub- 
stantial but immaterial pulses of sound-force 
as set forth in the Substantial Philosophy, and 
it is mathematically demonstrated that no 
sound on earth can be made loud enough to 
be heard a single rod from the sounding instru- 
ment. 

The ablest advocates of the wave-theory 
either do not see any necessity of reconciling 
the theory with itself, or else its inherent in- 
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congruity is such that they regard the task as 


How is this to be effected? We answer: 


hopeless. We should greatly like to see some 1. As the amplitude of swing of the vibrating 


Helmholtz, Lord Raleigh, or Sir William 
Thompson tackle some of these molecular and 
motion problems and try to bring order out of 
the contradictory confusion. No wonder that 
Tyndall, in one of his unbiased moods, should 
declare : 

* Assuredly, no question of science ever 
stood so much in need of revision as this of the 
transmission of sound through the atmosphere. 
Slowly but surely we mastered the question, 
and the further we advanced the more plainly 
it pppeered that our reputed knowledge re- 
garding it was erroneous from beginning to 
end." Lectures on Sound, 3d Ed., p. 328. 

Why, then, after this frank confession of in- 
coherent bewilderment, should Tyndall sneer 
at us because we oppose the theory which has 
resulted so unsatisfactorily as well as so dis- 
astrously to his ‘reputed knowledge?” 
Surely Substantialism offers a solution of the 
whole problem which tells plainly, and without 
the least contradiction, why this ‘reputed 
knowledge was wrong from beginning to 
end.” Let physicists accept its solutions and the 
above described self-contradictions will cease. 

But we have not reached the end of these 
absurdities. This atmospheric-vibration theo- 
rizing and guess-work, out of which has grown 
the so-called ** condensations and rarefactions " 
constituting sound-waves, is as full of discrep- 
ent elements as a mustard-pod is full of seeds. 
Infactthe fundamental assumption of the prop- 
agation of vibrating air-pulses, as just hinted, 
is made up of incongruities from the time they 
are supposed to leave the vibrating fork or 
string to the very limit of sound-audibility. 
Let us briefly look at a few more specimens of 
this want of scientiflc consistency. 

It is claimed that air-pulses, as they pass off 
to a distrace from the sounding instrument, 
and which constitute sound external to our 
sensations, partake of the same simple har. 
monic to-and-fro vibrations as those of the 
fork-prongs themselves, and that the air-moie- 
cules thus started into vibration transmit the 
pulse by hitting the particles in front, these in 
turn hitting the next, and so on as far as the 
sound is propagated. In fact this elementary 
explanation constitutes the last analysis of an 
air-pulse or a so-called sound-wave, and if this 
reasoning can be overturned on purely mechan- 
ical principles it must of necessity destroy the 
wave-theory. Let us now once for all, wipe 
out the theory by showing that such air-pulses 
in the very nature of physical law can not 
travel with uniform velocity from the start, as 
sound is known to travel to the boundary of 
its audible range, and consequently that sound 
is not and can not be constituted of such sup- 
posed air-pulses, 
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air-particles constitutes the loudness of the 
sound according to the theory, it follows that 
this distance of swing must get less and less as 
the sound grows fainter and weaker. 2. As 
these supposed vibrations of the air-particles, 
like the vibrations of the prong, are simple 
harmonic motions like those of an isochronous 
pendulum, that is, occurring in uniform peri- 
odic succession, it follows that the smaller 
and smaller travel or swing of these air-parti- 
cles must make their velocity of travel, like 
that of the prong itself, less and less in like 
proportion. 8. As the velocity of these air- 
particles becomes less, it will take them longer 
to reach and to hit the particles ahead of them, 
these the next, and so on, since the theory tells 
us these air-particles do not normally touch 
each other but are many times their diameters 
apart. And 4, since the distance of travel of 
the air-particles becomes less as the sound 
advances; and since their velocity of travel 
becomes less in like proportion, being isoch- 
ronous; and finally since their collisions 
with those in front iu a given time become 
correspondingly less in number and strike with 
less force, thus in turn driving those ahead 
of them with less and less velocity, it follows 
by the undeviating laws of mechanics that the 
pulse itself, consisted of these oscillations and 
collisions, must also travel slower and slower 
the farther it advances. 

But now comes the culmination of the argu- 
ment: As sound is known to travel with un- 
varying velocity from its start throughout its 
entire audible range, it follows as an absolute 
mechanical and physical demonstration that 
sound is not constituted of air-pulses or of at- 
mospheric **condensations and rarefactions" 
as the wave-theory teaches, and consequently 
that the whole scientific world is mistaken 
concerning the true theory and nature of 
sound. 

We ask every candid investigator, and es- 
pecially those professors of physics in our 
colleges and universities who are not governed 
by prejudice, to go carefully over these analy- 
ses of wave-motion and pulse-composition in 
the light of the wave-theory and see for them- 
selves if it does not completely destroy that 
theory. 

Indeed, if the propagation of sound depends, 
asthe wave-theory teaches, upon the molecules 
of air started by the vibrating prong or string 
hitting those in front of them, these hitting 
the next, etc., what certainty can there be for 
the regular advance of such supposed pulse 
when theair molecules, according to the molec- 
ular theory, are many times their diameters 
apart and travel in varying directions more 
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than one thousand feet a second? In fact, 
when the prong is known to travel at a velocity 
of only one inch in two years while still sound- 
ing audibly, as demonstrated by Captain Car- 
ter, what certainty is there of a molecule being 
hit () at all? If any hitting takes place it 
would rather be the molecules of air, in their 
eupposed everlasting bombardment, hitting 
the prong which stands comparatively still ! 
But the subject expands as we advance, and 
we must wait for the coming volume. (See 
Microcosm, Vol. III., page 154 and onward.) 


—— 9—9————— 
PRIZE ESSAY, No. 21. 
Bubstantialism the Solid Basis of a True 
Philosophy of Life and of Mind. 


BY GEORGE HARPER, A. M. 


In all , from the earliest dawn of specu- 
lation, the reflecting mind has ever felt an ir- 
repressible desire and ambition to comprehend 
the true relationship which the individual bears 
to nature and to à Supreme Being. Such a 
noble aspiration would seem indeed to have 
occupied the thoughts and filled the hearts of 
the wise and good of all nations and of all 
times. But from a philosophic point of view 
the history of past failures in this respect has 
proves that much had to be done before a sat- 

factory solution of so profound a problem 
could properly be arrived at. It is found that, 
in the domain of physical science, a very con- 
siderable advance had to be made before the 
true philosophy of mind and of life could be 
established on a firm and enduring basis; and 
this because such a solution must of ness d 
rest upon a basis of truescience. And, indeed, 
we find that for want of such a necessary basis 
the whole history of philosophy is but à melan- 
choly record of signal and successive failures 
in this direction. And taking a rapid glance 
at the fleld of natural science as taught at the 
present day in all of our schools and colleges, 
we are forced to the conclusion that much of 
itis false and untrustworthy. Hence, if it is 
thus true of & considerable portion of accepted 
science it naturally follows that the conclu- 
sions which have been reached relative to the 
problem of life and of mind as corelated to 
such science must be equally unsatisfactory. 

Nor must the fact be overlooked in this con- 
nection, that not every scientist, however 
much of an expert in his own particular de- 
partment, is necessarily likewise an adept in 

neral philosophical inquiry and speculation. 

uch a nian capacity seems to belong to 
another order of mind, higher and more com- 

rehensive, that can hold in its lion-like grasp 

he leading truths not of one but of many sci- 
ences and determine their true relations to 
each other. Now the founder of the Substan- 
tial Philosophy, although having no name as 
a formal scientific investigator, by simply oc- 
cupying the vantage ground of a wider gener- 
ality has been able, oftener than once, to teach 
refractory scientists a lesson in their own 
aped fields which some of them are not 
likely soon to forget. 

It need hardly be said here that the chief 
aim and end of all true philosophy is to lead 
us to a correct solution of the vexed problem 
of life, and thus to enable us to deduce a knowl- 
edge of our responsibilties and duties, Now 
by the happy advent of Substantialism, a new 
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| and brighter era has been inaugurated, and 


philosophy has at length discovered additional 
arguments in relation to man’s condition here, 
as well as further proof of his probable exist- 
ence hereafter. Such a noble achievement the 
author of the ** Problem of Human Life" was 
able to accomplish mainly through a superior 
knowledge of the interdependence of the sci- 
ences relating to mind and matter. 

In his preface to his profound and masterly 
treatise referred to above, the author informs 
us that for many years it had been the main 
ambition of his life to discover such additional 
arguments as tend to strengthen and confirm 
the Scripture doctrine of immortality. And, 
indeed, it seems but reasonable to suppose that 
if man continues to live as à conscious bein 
after death there must be some available proo 
of it in the realm of science and philosophy in 
addition to Bible testimony. From no part of 
the wide domain of nature, animate or inani- 
mate, is the truth upon this subject plainly 
manifested. The lordly eagle does not scream 
it from the frowning cliff, nor the cow low it 
from the green meadow ; nor the tuneful lark, 
to heaven's gate soaring, warble it 1n our rapt 
ears; nor does the vivid lightning, with pen of 
fire, flash it, however briefly, on the rollin 
storm-cloud ; in short, it is not seen or h 
in any of the endless sights or sounds of nature, 
Yet may the unconquerable mind of man, by 
the right use of reason, essay the solution of 
the mystery. 

Inspired by such a laudable and compre- 
hensive design and through the hard tasking 
of his best powers, the founder of Substan- 
tialism has accomplished the noble task before 
him in a most complete and satisfactory man- 
ner; at the same time that he has succeeded 
in throwing much new and interesting light 
upon various branches of natural science, The 
same praiseworthy ambition to strengthen 
and confirm Christian faith, through the chan- 
nels of science and philosophy, has at all times 
en d the serious attention of earnest and 
able thinkers, as we find in such works as the 
“ Religio Medici," of Sir Thomas Browne; and 
subsequently, in à similar work inspired by it, 
entitled SM Chamici," by the lamented 
Prof. George Wilson, a distinguished teacher 
of technology in Edinburgh University. 

In glancing over the contents of any treatise 
on the history of philosophy, one can not fail 
to be struck with the evident signs of pure 
a in much that is presented. In 

rief, all seem to be alike marked by the want 
of a proper basis on which to erect a trust- 
worthy scientific or philosophical superstruct- 
ure. Nor are even the greatest names any 
exception to this remark; for we find that 
even Spencer, when he leaves his chosen field 
of data, and betakes himself to the cloud- 
capped towers of metaphysics, he fares no 
better than the rest, for want of the magic xey 
which has been found in the philosophy of 
Substantialism. 

We thus find that outside of the new philoso- 
phy no one has yet discovered an unfailing 
guide to the solution of the dark problem in- 
volved in life and of mind. The Rev. Joseph 
Cooke divides the universe into two depart- 
ments, namely, mind and matter. Col. K. In- 
gersoll assumes that matter and force consti- 
tute all there is of God, and that mind or 
thought can only act through or within the 
brain, Following the great infidel, is a e 
class of modern writers, mostly scientists, who 
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maintain that mind is not a positive entity but 
a mere quality, holding that brain secretes it, 
and that it could not exist without a material 
instrument through which to manifest itself. 
Such rash thinkers resolve man into a machine, 
and the operations of his mind into nothin 
more than the motions of a mechanisin with 
which he himself has nothing todo; in short, 
they materialize even the very sentiments and 
emotions of man, and make them dependent 
on certain nervous and molecular activities. 
In striking contrast to all this is the simple 
yet comprehensive classification of the new 
philosophy which clearly demonstrates that, 
at the lust analysis, there is but one entity or 
universal substance, and that all things else 
that can be said to exist are but subdivisions 
of this one. 

In all his original researches and criticisms, 
like another Franklin, before accepting as true 
any doubtful fact or questionable hypothesis, 
Dr. Hall has first of all made rigid inquisition 
with the query —'* But is it so ?—a method of 
severe scrutiny which seems to be greatly 
needed at the present day, when so much that 
passes for science and philosophy is mere as- 
sertion without sufficient proof. It was this 
spirit of stern and relentless investigation that 
ultimately led to the important discovery of 
the fallacy of the wave-theory of sound, which 
has proven to be the key to the solid and 
majestic arch of Substantialism. Thus has 
mind itself been shown to be a substantial 
though immaterial entity, belonging to the 
same category as heat, light, magnetism, elec- 
tricity and other phenomena-producing 
causes; but to do this successfully, it was first 
necessary to overthrow current theories from 
which an opposite conclusion could easily and 
logically be deduced. The phrase “modes of 
motion,” so much juggled with by incautious 
scientists, is thus shown to be a mere blind to 
cover up ignorance or inattention. In short, 
by this profound and all-embracing philosophy. 
whose ramifications are wide as tle universe 
and comprehend and penetrate al] science and 
all knowledge, the little world within, and the 
great world without men are completely har- 
monized like perfect music unto fitting words. 

In fine, it was this spirit of severe investi- 
gation, so characteristic of the true philoso 

her, which has enabled the editor of this 
journal to correct not a few serious errors 
which had crept into the magic circle of ac- 
cepted scientific theories. And like all other 
conspicuous disturbers of the scholastic peace 
of the world, the patient doctor has been ex- 
posed to the usual amount of odium and vitu- 
peration. But it is gratifying to know that 
after the smoke of the preliminary battles has 
cleared away, Substantialism rests upon a basis 
of rational truth, and truth, moreover, easily 
comprehended by the common man. And a 
foundation being thus securely laid, a super- 
structure of magnificent proportions may now 
be raised thereon such that, while its mighty 
pillars of truth rest firmly upon earth and all 
that it contains, its lofty pinnacle reaches up 
to the highest heaven and falters not till it 
rests securely against the footstool of the 
Eternal. , 

Anchorage, Wis. 

— 9 9— ——— — 

Remember that this is the closing number 
of Vol. VI. Those who want Vol. VII. should 
send their 50 cents at once, with as many uew 
names as possible. See fuller notice elsewhere. 
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The Real, or Substantial in the Forces of 
Nature and in the Spiritual World. 
BY J. W. LOWBER, PH. D., LL. D. 
Number II. 

The following articles are a condensation of 
a chapter in the author's new book, The 
Struggles and Triumphs of the Truth.” 

I will now, at some length, call attention to 
one of the forces of nature which has been a 
1 study with me for several years. It is 
that wonderful force called magnetism. There 
is an old story, that a shepherd once laid down 
his crook by a stone, and when he lifted it up 
it stuck fast to the rock. This is doubtless a 
legend, but it is quite certain that the Greeks 
and most of the ancient nations knew that the 
loadstone attracted iron. A piece of loadstone 
js called a magnet, from the Greek 

ecause it is supposed first to have been found 
in r in Asia Minor. A piece of iron, 
rub on & loadstone, becomes itself a mag- 
net and it will attract other pieces of iron. 
uliarity in a piece of magnetized iron led 

m to his inventing the mariner's compass. 
He learned that a magnet, when suspended by 
a string, would always turn so that one end 
would point to the north and the other to the 
south. He then tried the following experi- 
ment, which proved a complete success: He 
placed a magnetized needle upon a round card 
marked north, south, east, west; he fastened 
the curd to a piece of cork and floated it in a 
basin of water. Whichever way he turned 
the basin, the needle turned the card, and 
pointed north and south. Thus was invented 
the mariner's compass. 

There has been much dispute as to who flrst 
invented the compass, for it was certainl 
known to the Chinese in sny times. It is 
generally reed, however, that Gioja in- 
vented it independently, and that he was the 
first to make a practical use of it in naviga- 
tion. It was a great invention, and did much 
to advance modern civilization, In early times, 
sailors were guided entirely by the stars; as 
these lights could not always be seen, they had 
to keep near the shore. The compass has en- 
tirely obviated this difficulty, and now they 
can sail the roughest seas, and when in a 
storm it is better to be far away from land 
than near it. The briny deep is literally cov- 
ered with ships, and the commerce of the 
nations is carried to the most distant parts of 
the earth. Christian nations have reached 
nations that were for centuries entirely iso- 
luted. God has thus prepared the way for the 
evangelization of the world. Magnetism, the 
mysterious and substantial force of nature, is 
thus God's agent in enlightening and elevating 
the nations. 

The niture of magnetism is not generally 
understood. Some regard it as a mode of 
molecular motion; but molecular motion is a 
fiction in science, and more difficult to under- 
stand than magnetism itself. There is a close 
relationship between magnetism and electric- 
ity, but magnetism differs from electricity in 
the fact that it produces no direct effect upon 
our senses, We only know its effects by the 
way it moves other bodies. 

A careful study of magnetism has convinced 
me that it is one of the immaterial substances 
of nature. I believe it is generally admitted 
that no material substance can pass through 

latinum or glass; yet these substances are no 
— to magnetism. A magnet may be 
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corked and sealed in one bottle; iron filings 
may be placed the same way in another, yet 
the magnet will attract the iron. This experi- 
ment teaches us that magnetism has a very 
close relationship to the spiritual. May it not 

et be the means.of solving the difficult prob- 
laa of the relation of the spiritual to the 
material world? All interested in this subject 
Should obtain a large magnet and experi- 
ment at their leisure. 

In a future article, I will speak of the sub- 
stantial in the spiritual world, but will close 
this article in the following lines of the poet: 

“ That power which, like a potent spirit, gnides 

The sea-wide wanderers over distant tides, 
n confidence wheie'er they roam, 

By ndicating still the pathway home 

Through nature, quickened by the solar beam, 
Invests each atom with a force supreme, 

Directs the caverned crystal in its birth, 

And frames the mightiest mountains of the earth ; 


Each leaf and flower hy its strong law restrains, 
And man, the monarch, binds in iron chains." 


— L 
PRIZE ESSAY, No. 23. 
MATERIALISM. 


BY REV. J. R. PRIOR. 


Materialism teaches that matter is the only 
existing substance, that originally it was en- 
tirely simple, that it was destitute of life and 
that from this simple and lifeless substance 
come all life and intelligence. 

Now, I propose to show that this theory is 
fandamentally erroneous and absurd. he 
necessary characteristics of matter are not 
such as can account for the phenomena of life. 
There is no similarity or analogy between 
matter on the one hand and Jife on the other. 
They are entirely unlike and the one can not 
become or produce the other. The funda- 
mental characteristics of life and intelligence 
are not only different from but infinitely su- 
perior to anything in matter. 

Matter may properly be defined as some kind 
of substance whose necessary qualities are ex- 
tension and form, as body and inert or entirely 

ive, that is, having no power to act in and 
of itself, as lifeless substance having extension 
and form and pertapa color of some kind. 
Matter is composed of atoms or ultimate par- 
ticles. Whatever it be in its very essence of 
nature it must as body be in some way made 
up of atoms or ultimate particles. That is, 
there must be such elements of which matter, 
as it appears or body is constituted. Matter 
has no life and so can not produce it in any 
form. What is called living matter is more 
than matter. It is matter and life in some 
way associated with it. Matter alone, matter 
itself, has no Jife, whatever it may be in other 
respects. Such is matter as it is in itself, that 
is, matter stripped of every characteristic that 
does not properly or necessarily belong to it. 

Considering, now, the atom as it lies before 
us, turning it over and ere it carefully 
from every point and we have, by hypothesis 
at least (and we shall see that the hypothesis 
is true in fact), only substance having exten- 
sion and form but destitute of life and incapa- 
ble of self-action. As itis with one atom so it 
is with every other or any number, each and 
all having the same nature. Each one being 
only a lifeless form it has no power to act and 
so with others singly and combined. The 
combination of these particles can add no new 
principle or give any additional power, and all 
together are as lifeless and powerless as any 
one taken by itself. No combination or varied 
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arrangement of lifeless atoms can produce life 
or be any nearer life than one lifeless atom 
alone. Ifthe particles are not simple or all 
alike but different, this only serves to render 
the condition still more varied with the same 
lifelessness. "There would still be no approach 
to life. Variety of combinations and multi- 
plicity of parts and motions avail nothing. 
One lifeless particle in motion one moment is 
as near life and intelligence as millions in mo- 
tion millions of ages. Variety of combination 
and duration and motion are not life and can 
not become or cause life. 

Now by an examination of what is called 
spontaneous-generation it will be seen that the 
definition of matter herein given is not too 
narrow and does not deny to it any essential 
quality but allows it all that materialism can 
properly claim, and that the above hypothesis 
is true in fact, and also that spontaneous-gen- 
eration includes all there is in materialism. 

What now is the theory of spontaneous- 
generation? Whatisitsdistinctive peculiarity? 
A careful examination will show that this 
theory is that life arises spontaneously from a 
lifeless substance called matter. According 
to this theory all life comes from this one 
source alone. The theory has no claim, there 
is no meaning in the term, upon any other 

round. The whole theory centers in and 

epends entirely upon this notion. Its one 
distinctive peculiarity—that which renders this 
theory what it is and distinguishes it from all 
others regarding the origin of life,—is that life 
bursts forth from that which before had no 
life and without help from any other source. 
This alone is spontaneous-generation. Now it 
is evident that spontuneous-generation must 
be either (1) life already existing and manifest- 
ing itself or beginning to act in a given way, 
or (2) life coming from or originating in that 
which before had no life. It can not be the 
former for there would be no distinctive claim 
in that. It can not be the Jatter for that is 
absurd, Thus the theory of spontaneous-gen- 
eration is seen to be absurd and the fallacy of 
materialism is seen in its identity with it, for 
materialism depends upon and involves spon- 
taneous-generation. It can claim no more and 
is really another name for the same thing. 
Hence the real question involved in materialism 
is that, that which has no life and intelligence, 
that is, that lifeless particles of matter do pro- 
duce all life. This alone is the theory of ma- 
terialism. 

The materialist can not claim that there is 
life within the matter and that it suddenly man- 
ifests itself ina particular way. This would be 
giving up the question, for by life being within 
matter must be either (1) that itis dependent 
upon and grows out of its changes and the 
varied arrangement of its particles, or (2) it 
must be something independent of all such 
changes and arrangements and only associated 
with and using matter. It must be one or tne 
other of these hypotheses. It can not be the 
former for that would be absurd. It can not 
be the latter without giving up the theory for 
this second hypothesis, is that life is some- 
thing independent of and that uses matter. 

Materialism is, therefore, fundamentally er- 
roneous in that it is an attempt to account for 
life without life, an attempt to produce life 
through the varied arrangement and motion 
of lifeless particles of matter and that without 
any power to produce the arrangement and 
givethe motion. Butthe life must cause these 
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varied phenomena and not these the life, and 
so must exist before and independently of them. 
These changes are the effect and life itself the 
cause. To suppose otherwise would be to m 
the effect for the cause by assuming that life 
roduces these and at the same time is the ef- 
lect ofthem. Whatever changes the material 
rticles undergo the life must remain and be 
independent of these changes and the cause. 
There must be life and intelligence as the 
cause and independent of matter and not 
something growing out of the varied relations 
and motions and changes of the particles of 
matter. There must, therefore, be something 
besides matter. There must be immaterial 
pv and spiritual substance existing in 
and of itself, and to the latter of which all life 
and intelligence belong. In this way alone 
can we account for the varied and wonderful 
henomena of universal existence. Hence 
ubstantialism natura:ly takes its place as the 
true and only comprehensive philosophy of 
the universe. 
Provincetown, Mass. 
— eoe — —— 
HEROIC DRINKING OF WATER.* 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Among the various claimed methods of cur- 
ing disease that have had their run and their 
enthusiastic advocates, is that of drinking 
copious draughts of warm water, thus to wash 
out the stomach and rinse its contents through 
the duodenum into the small intestines by the 
force of this flushing process. It is claimed 
by the advocates of this method of treatment 
that by its means constipation can be counter- 
acted and dyspepsia can be cured; and that 
the overplus of water, not absorbed through 
the walls of the stomach, will mechanically 
reach the colon and thus dissolve and wash 
away its contents. 

We have received several statements from 
persons who are in the habit of administering 
these heroic draughts of water for the diseases 
named, who declare that they have frequently 
caused the patient to drink a gallon within 
five minutes from the time of putting the 
pitcher to the mouth. And as the stomach 
will contain but little more than a quart, it is 
evident that three quarts of this water must 
pass on down the intestinal canal, thus reach- 
ing the colon before absorption into the sys- 
tem, to any extent, can take place. 

We have frequently also been asked by cor- 
respondents, when writing to us concerning 
the nature of our new treatment for disease, 
if it consists of this process of heroic drinking 
of warm water. Our invariable reply is mo. 

Further, we are asked if we approve of the 

* This article contains the substance and the essential 
phase of one of the closing chapters of our large book 
on "The Art and Philosophy of Great Longevity, or 
How to Attain Vigorous and Youthful Old Age,"—which 
has been temporarily superseded by the publication of 


our "Health-Pamphlet." These digests of chapters 
will be continued in next volume of the Micnocosx. 
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treatment. We answer in like manner no, 
and for the following reason: The stomach 
is nature's laboratory for organisms of all 
kinds, charged with a chemical and vital se- 
cretion of a character almost as precious as 
the blood itself, namely, the gastric juice, 
whose office is to digest our food and flt it for 
absorption, assimilation and nutrition. It is 
perfectly evident that such heroic flushing of 
the stomach, with this rinsing of its contents 
mechanically into the intestines, necessarily 
carries with it the gastric fluid, thus unfitting 
this laboratory for the chemical and vital 
treatment of new food that may be admitted. 

This process of washing away the vital gas- 
tric fluid with the unwholesome contents of 
the stomach, while it may render a temporary 
relief, similar to the action of various drugs, 
it must necessarily leave the physiological 
condition of the stomach worse in the end, as 
it will cause a serious and deleterious drain 
upon the entire organism for the secretion of 
extra gastric juice to take the place of that 
wasted, and to carry on the work of digestion 
even in a deteriorated degree. 

It is somewhat similar to the pernicious. 
habit of tobacco-chewing which causes a con- 
stant waste of saliva in the shape of repulsive 
and continuous spitting, thus causing a cor- 
responding but less dangerous vital drain upon 
the system. 

The washing of the gastric juice mechanic- 
ally from the stomach down into the colon 
may temporarily counteract constipation and 
start an action of the bowels by causing a re- 
digestion of the solid excrementitious obstruc- 
tions. Butas in the case of powerful cathar- 
tics the temporary benefits thus derived from 
washing out the stomach are more than bal- 
anced, as before remarked, in the tax it im- 
poses by a drain upon the general organism. 

It was this irrational waste of the gastric 
juice in the unreasonableand almost heathenish 
** Thomsonian system“ of interminable-Jobelia 
emetics which the writer endured in his early 
manhood, and which finally led to his ema- 
ciated condition thereby forcing him into the 
discovery of his new remedial system of treat+ 
ment. 

An emetic should never be administered or 
taken except to remove from the stomach some 
very dangerous substance accidentally swal- 
lowed, for the very reason here given, the 
vicious waste it produces both of the digestive 
fluid and the saliva. d 

No; this is no part of our system of hygienic 
treatment which we were so fortunate as to 
discover nearly forty-one years ago, and which 
raised us from the condition of a helpless con- 
sumptive to our present robust health, with an 
avoirdupois of 225 pounds of solid structure. 
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If we had no more scientific, philosophical and 
rational system of treatment to offer to the 
afflicted than the deleterious heroic drinking 
of water, by which to wash away and waste 
the precious fluid which prepares and con- 
serves all the nutrition of our organism, the 
reader can depend upon it that our Health- 
Pamphlet” would never have seen the light. 
— — — 
ERRORS IN CONFLICT, 
BY J. I. SWANDER, D. D. 


The Magazine of Christian Literature for 
October contains a reprint of some able and 
interesting contributions to the general fund 
of the world's erudition, Among these are 
pees by Henry Wace, D. D., Principal of 

ings College, London, and Prof. Thomas H. 
Huxley, the great English evolutionist. As 
many of our readers have already made the 

uaintance of Mr. Huxley in their perusal of 
the ** Problem of Human Life," they will pos- 
sibly be glad to learn that the professor is still 
alive, and that his Orohippus is doing as well 
as could be expected, considering the critical 
and merciless investigation through which the 
animal was obliged to pass in Dr. Hall's “ Evo- 
lution Evolved." 

The discussion between these English giants 
was on the subject of ** Agnosticism," and it 
naturally carried the disputants into the sphere 
of religion, and lead them along the border of 
that supernatural realm of being concerning 
which the agnostics confess themselves and 
eharge everybody else with being absolute 
know-nothings. 

, Fhe epe of 2 gotta UNES pero 
a in the fact that es en; 
therein allowed themselves to come into the 
most direct conflict with each other concerning 
the person of Jesus Christ, his revelation of 
himself to the world, and the extent that such 
revelation justifies the confidence of Christian 
faith, as well as the inductions and deductions 
of human reasoning in the realm of religion. 

The fact noticed in the foregoing paragraph, 
shows that there is a claim on the one side and 
an involun concession on the other that 
Jesus Christ, whether he be a real or mythical 
character, divine or merely human, is the key 
to the world’s history, and necessary to the 
satisfactory solution of all those difficult prob- 
lems involved in the nature and destiny of 


man, 

But while these two great scholars and de- 
baters seem to have a common understanding 
as to the proper, central position in their arena 
of disputation, they differ very widely both as 
to the authenticity of the gospel narratives 
and the manner of arriving at the true value 
of their solemn attestations. Dr. Wace affirms 
that the latter is in a vital respect an appeal 
to experience, and so far to science itself." 
Prof. Huxley replies that “it is strictly a 
scientific problem capable of solution by no 
other methods than those practiced by the his- 
torian and the literary critic." 

As further specimens of intellectual pugilism 
in the London prize ring, we note and quote the 
following. The Principal of Kings College says: 
What made the Mohammedan world? Trust 
and faith in the declarations and assurances of 
Mohammed. And what made the Christian 
world? Trust and faith in the declarations 
and assurances of Jesus Christ and his Apos- 
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tles.“ To this Prof. Huxley replies in sub- 
stance, and with an agnostic smile of triumph: 
Mohammed was a personified falsehood, and 
his religion is a damnable delusion, and this 
being so, the 'trust and faith' which have 
*made the Mohammedan world' in just the 
same sense as they have * made the Christian 
erc must be ‘trust and faith’ in a false- 
The reader will feel the force of Prof. Hux- 
ley's reply to the above assertion of England's 
orthodox champion, and ibly wonder 
where and what the trouble is. If, however, 
he will start and continue his inquiry in the 
light and on the line of true faith and true 
science, hie will soon see that the whole jar- 
gonic dispute between these two men, or rather 
the two distinct schools of thought which the 
8 represent, is based on unsoun 
premises, full of false philosophy and lame in 
all the legs of its miserable logic from begin- 
ning to end. There is a quantity not taken 
into consideration by either disputant, and 
which must be recognized as essential to the 
proper solution of the fundamental question 
around which these British bulls are pawin 
the dust of the arena, accompanied with their 
discordant notes of undulatory — TIE 
They are attempting to discuss the Chris- 
tian's claim in behalf of Christ's Messiahship, 
the authenticity of the gospel narratives as 
bearing upon the question of the correctness 
of such claim, and the rule by which the ques- 
tion is to be decided as to what testimony is. 
competent in the case. While thus engaged 
they remain manifestly ignorant of certain 
entities, elements and factors which lie deeper 
than all subjective '* experience" on the part 
of Dr. Wace, and all methods practiced by 
Just think of it! 


Huxley's lite critics." 
The Principal of Kings College in the leading 
metropolis of Christian civilization announcin 


at a church-con, of assembled ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries that ‘‘faith has made the 
Christian word." Will Dr. Wace please tell 
us what made faith? We had almost fallen 
under the power of that rational and scriptural 
teaching that faith itself was a product of the 
heavenly powers at hand in the Christian 
world for et such purpose. Now weare told 
that faith made the Christian world." Where, 
we ask in, does faith come from? From 
Dr. Wace's standpoint it can only be regarded 
as something evolved out of nature. Then, 
gentlemen, you have evolution in the higher 
realm of biology as senseless as Huxley’s 
theory of evolving the reason of a man from 
the rudimentary organs of a tadpole. No 
wonder that in the presence of such manifest 
and approved reliance, in thesphere of religion, 
upon motion and evolution as the productive 
factors of the **Christian world,” Prof Tait, 
of Edinburgh, felt himself authorized to pro- 
ceed in the same direction within the sphere of 
physics until he declared that“ there is prob- 
sa | no such thing as force at all.” 

ut to the question as to the cause of such 
floundering in shallow water. The difficulty 
lies in the world's infidelity concerning the in- 
visible entities of being in general. It is 
materialism on the one hand and motionism 
on the other. Be ween these erroneous and 
untenable positions the learned world is mak- 
ing a fool of itself. And this will continue to 
be the case until its theologians and physicists 
renounce their infidel theories and begin to 
endure as seeing the invisible entities that. 
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manifestly underlie all experience,“ all 
“faith,” all motion and all other phenomena in 
the universe of God. 

Dr. Wace appears to have no more proper 
and adequate conception as to what is ly 
meant by the gospel as the er of God than 
the disciples of Helmholtz have of sound as a 
force-enti!y in nature, The ‘‘declarations and 
assurances” of Jesus as recorded in the Bible 
belong to His methods of manifesting the gospel 
to the world, and as such are documentary parts 
of the Christian world," but they are not 
essential elements of the gospel as to the im- 
material substance thereof, any more than the 
vibratory action of a sound-liberating body 
like a violin is a part of the sound itself. [See 
our ‘‘ Substantial Philosophy," p. 162.] It was 
this deflciency in his philosophy and in his 
* faith" that led Dr. Wace into the blunder of 
asserting that ‘‘faith in Christ's declarations 
made the Christian world." If faith makes 
the Christian world, then seeing makes the 
world of light, and hearing makes the world 
of sound, and it would follow in logical reason- 
ing that the larger the ears the more intense 
the sound produced thereby. 

There can be no proper conception of the 
gospel, or of the Christian world from a mater- 
ialistic or a motionistic point of view. If there 
be not in the constitution of Christianity an 
objective entity—an immaterial substance—a 
heavenly force, which acts as ‘‘the power of 
God" for the accomplishment of a certain 
purpose in His plan of the universe, then is our 
preaching vain, and Dr. Waces “' ſaith“ is also 
vain, no matter how many imaginary Christian 
worlds it may be able to make in the subjec- 
tive laboratory of its miserable empiricism. 

We readily admit that Christian faith in the 
heart of the believer, as a product, or rather a 
reproduction of Christ's life, is both active and 
productive in the iife of the Christian. Other- 
wise it would not bave been represented in the 
Christian a as having the germ of or- 
ganic power, like the mustard seed; neither 
would inspired authority have spoken of it as 
something that works by love. We also con- 
cede that such faith, as a reproduction of 
Christ's life in his regenerated children is an 
entity; for if it be not an entity, it could 
neither work“ nor overcome the world ;" 
I to say with Dr. Wacethat faith **made the 

hristian world” is ops to creep into a circu- 
lar syllogism and crawl away among the con- 
volutions of false logic. [See our “Substantial 
Philosophy," p. 301.] 

Jesus Christ made and is still making the 
Christian world. It was germinally and fon- 
tally in him; and now, as the six days of the 
new creation are rolling by, the work of creat- 
ing all things new is in the process of organic 
completion. As the human world is evolved 
from the first Adam, so the Christian world is 
the product of the unfolding of the life of the 
second Adam in the body of humanity, re- 
creating and transforming its assimilable 
parts into the body of Christ, «onstituting it 
** the fullness of Him that filleth all and in all.“ 
(Eph. 1:23). Thus the “Christian world” is 
not only the product of Christ's creating en- 
ergy, but also the recipient, embodiment and 
conductor of His messianie plenitude to the 
whole lump of humanity. 
tial Philosophy," p. 290.] 


stantial Philosophy, and thank God for such 
an oasis in the sandy desert of the world's 
false theories, both in the department of 
physics and in the higher sphere of religion. 

e do not say that Christianity, objectively 
considered, depends upon any new discovery 
of principles and facts in nature, or upon any 
system of reasoning projected by men ; but 
we wish to be understood as distinctly afirm- 
ing that the Christian world,” with all that 
it involves, fontally, constitutionally and 
operatively, can never be correctly and fully 
apprehended in a scientific way by any man 
or any association of men that will persist in 
remaining blind to those basic principles upon 
which the Substantial Philosophy is building 
its temple of renown for the ages to come, 

Apprehended from this high standpoint the 
Christian world is not regarded as something 
made by faith,“ in the sense that faith in 
the declarations of Mohammed made the 
Mohammedan world." Out upon such 

" Bookful blockheads, ignorantly read !" 

Christ is the ag of the new creation. 
It is in and from Him. He lives on in his Chris- 
tian posterity. His life is thus in 
time, and. no doubt, will be so perpetuated in 
eternity through his mystical y—a ran- 
somed church. ‘‘ He thus authenticates him- 
self and all else that is true.” As the sun is 
not discoverable in the feeble glimmerings of 
a tallow-dip, so the sun of righteousness can not 
be seen except in his ownlight. Shining out 
thus from himself, and thus authenticating 
himself, he lighteth every man that cometh 
into the ‘‘Christian world.” Such illumina- 
tion takes place by ‘‘the light of life." This 
life underlies all ‘gos messages,” all 
faith,“ all “experience. The words which 
he spake, and which ‘‘are still echoing over 
human hearts,” „they are spirit and they are 
life" That which is spirit and life is not 
mere motion or effect. It is substance: not 
material, but immaterial substance. Such 
substance is a living and spiritual force in the 
world. By its heaven-working power in 
humanity 1t is constantly reproducing itself in 
the form and force of faith. which is *‘ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for and the evidence of 
things not seen” by such men as Dr. Wace and 
Prof. Huxley. 

Fremont, Ohio. 

——— — 


VOLUME VI. HAS CLOSED. 


This twelfth number of the MICROCOSM closes 
the present volume, and it finds us more con- 
vinced than ever before of the truth of the 
cardinal principles of the Substantial Philoso- 
phy, and more determined than ever before to 
maintain them in the face of all scientitic and 
philosophical opposition. 

Not a single number of this volume, from 
the first to this twelfth, but contains at least 
one single article alone subversive of the cur- 
rent motion theories of science, with facts and 
figures which no physicist, however learned 
and critical, can answer. Hence we believe 
that such an array of consecutive discussions 
in opposition to present scientific scholasticism 
must tend in a very pronounced de to 
lengthen the borders and strengthen the stakes 


[See the ** Substan- | of our noble philosophy of Substantialism. 


This continual accumulation of mechanical 


At this point in the course of our criticisms | and mathematical considerations against the 


upon anti 


podal errors, and our inquiry after| wave-theory of sound in particular and the 


positive and pivotal truth we reach the Sub- | motion-theories of science in general—a speci- 
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men of which our opening editorial in this 
number presents—must tend to convince un- 
biased investigators of the physical laws that 
there is more in the claims of Substantialism 
than the present leaders in science are willing 
to admit. But invineible as has been this array 
of argument, the bombardment from our sub- 
stantial batteries is not to slacken in the least 
during the coming Microcosmic year. 

We want every friend who sympathizes with 
us in this struggle for the supremacy of true 
science, in its relation to true religion and the 
-evidences of a future for humanity, to stand 
by us and aid us financially, at least to the 
extent of fifty cents, while we push forward 
-our standard through another volume. 

But whether or not one single subscriber 
shall respond to this call, it will not matter as 
to the perpetuity of the Microcosm, for the 
good Lord has already so prospered the work 
of our hands and of our brain that the future 
of this little messenger, at least for another 
volume, is already abundantly assured and the 
money is in bank. Those, therefore, who want 
the journal for Vol. VII., to begin next month, 
Dec. 1st, will please forward fifty cents with 
their name and address, and if they feel suffi- 
cient interest in our work to obtain one or 
more persons to join them, they will kindly 
send such names with their subscriptions. 

No man, however, need deprive himself of 
the Microcosm because of his inability to pay. 
Let any one, too poor to pay fifty cents, so 
write to us, with the certificate of some minis- 
ter, doctor or lawyer, and we will put him or 
her down for the coming volume free of charge. 

But while we shall be doing this, no doubt 
with thousands, let the rich and well-to-do act 
-on the same principle and send in subscriptions 
for their poor neighbors. 

1. Remember that a club of five subscribers, 
new or old. at one time will be credited for the 
volume for $2. 

2. A club of ten subscribers, new or old, at 
one time, $3.50. 

8. A club of twenty subscribers, new or old, 
at one time, $5. 

4. A club of fifty subscribers, new or old, at 
one time, $10. 

5. A club of one hundred subscribers, new or 
old, atone time, $15, This islow-water mark, 
Who will scurry around a village or city and 
work up a list of one hundred subscribers at 
fifteen cents each? A local agent who could 
Obtain this number of subscriptions at the 
regular rate (fifty cents) would make $35. Try 
it. EDITOR. 


— eeo 
OUR LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 

We hope during the coming volume to 
renew the a of some of our old 
contributors who have been taking a rest since 
the unfortunate flasco which attended the 
Arena by our giving up the business to others. 

Let these friends remember that the MICRO 
Oos is now wholly our own, and though we 
have been too busy during the last few months 
with our Health-Pamphlet, in raking in the 
sinews of war, to muke the little MICROCOSM as 
lively as it might be and must be in the future, 
it has nevertheless not been idle in deepening 
and extending the foundation-walls of the 
Substantial Philosophy. 

Dr. Swander, whose able and rattling review 
of the ** London prize-ring " of agnosticism and 
Christian know-nothingism appears on another 
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page, has promised to visit our readers monthl 
during the coming volume. Thomas Munnell, 
the incisive thinker and reasoner, ditto. Mrs. 
Organ, whose critical pen never falters in orig- 
inal thought, elegantly expressed, ditto. etc., 
etc. On the whole we believe we can promise 
our readers, with the aid of our contributors, 
fifty cents' worth of thought, or at all events 
ideas that will provoke thought, during the 
next twelve numbers of the MICROCOSM. 


— 9———— 
A VERY KIND WORD. 


Our old and reliable contributor, Rev. T. 
Williston, of Ashland, N. Y., now eighty-five 
ears old, and still one of the soundest theo- 
ogical writers and thinkers of the country, 
has written us a congratulatory letter concern- 
ing our Health-Pamphlet which he had not 
yet received, in which he makes the fcllowing 
very kind allusions to our life-work : 

** Wilford, I am truly glad that in more ways 
than one God is honoring you as a benefactor 
of mankind and on an extensive scale. To say 
nothing of the fame you have acquired—and 

ustly Í have no doubt—as the founder of the 
Bubstantial Philosophy, and not to mention the 
you are doing in that direction, if your 
ygienic treatment is the health-improving, 
health-prolonging discovery it is said to be by 
so large a number of invalid purchasers and 
users, why, it will not be long before your 
name will be gratefully mentioned in all lands 
and you regarded as the world-wide benefactor, 
not of a select few but of the entire race. Such 
a health restoring and life-prolonging discov- 
ery as yours is said to be can not ong be kept 
from becoming universally known an sought 
for, and I venture to predict that this discovery 
will in the world at large do even more to per- 
petuate and immortalize your name than your 
scientific contributions, valuable as th ey are." 


After receiving and reading the pamphlet," 
Mr. 3 writes, closing his letter in these 
words: 


Though I am neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet, I venture the prediction that 
down to the very end of time Hall's mode of 
improving health and prolonging life will be 
everywhere known and successfully employed. 
This may now seem highly extravagant lan- 
guage, but Williston will risk his reputation 
ns a guesser on the verification of his words. 
Wilford Hall is worthy of one new title—W. B., 
the World's Beneſuetor.“ 

Thanks, dear old friend; thanks. 

— —— 
BISHOP PIEHCE OF ARKANSAS, 

We had the pleasure of a very pleasant call 
theother day from the Right Rev. H. N. Pierce, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the Diocese of Arkansas, and we had a most 
enjoyable conversation with him upon the 
various phases and bearings of the Substantial 
Philosophy, a subject with which he is entirely 
familiar, having been for some time a reader 
of the Microcosm and of the ‘Problem of 
Human Life.” 

We were no less surprised than delighted to 
find the bishop one of the most critical oppo- 
nents of the rovalling motion-theories of 
science with whom we have ever conversed. 
Wave-theorists should steer clear of his critical 
and Veneti intaon if they do not wish to 
be stranded high and dry, as his powers of sar- 
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casm inst the nonsensical bombardment of 
molecules in the present theories of sound, 
heat, light, etc., are simply multitudinous. 

If all the bishops and clergy of the Episcopal 
Church were as bright and as well posted in 
the self-contradictions of modern materialistic 
science and the availability of Substantialism 
as Bishop Pierce, atheistic osticism would 
soon go limping from the field. 

We were also glad to learn from the bishop 
that Mrs. Pierce is taking an active interest in 
spreading a knowledge of our Health-Pamphlet 
in Little k and vicinity, having herself re- 
ceived great benefit from the treatment., 

— — e 


THE NOVELTY OF OUR HEALTH-TREAT- 
MENT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


As set forth elaborately in the September 
Microcosm, our health-treatmemt as a radical 
and heroic system of vital reconstruction, was 
entirely unknown to therapeutical, patholog- 
ical and physiological science at the time of our 
er discovery and for many years there- 
after. 

As stated in that defense of our claim to the 
originality of the discovery, we admitted the 
fact that many doctors in different parts of the 
United States have more recently come into 

ion of the discovery and have been using 

it in their purse with very marked success in 
the cureof disease. The way in which this dis- 
covery has thus become known to so many 
hysicians, we made very plain in our Septem- 

r article referred to. In a word it was on this 
wise : 

Dr. R. F. Stevens, of Syracuse, N. Y.,to whom 
we revealed the entire process with its patho- 
logical and therapeutical rationale more than 
twenty years ago, and twenty years after we 
had first applied it to ourself, was at once so 
Struck with its importance, thatheprepared and 
read aset paper before a learned society of med- 
ical gentlemen in that city, and in which he ex- 
plained the discovery in its principal details 
and its physiological effects, (See Sept. Mi- 
CROCOSM, which will be sent free to any one 
desiring to know all about the origin and his- 
tory of this treatment.) 

As a matter of course from that single pub- 
licity it gradually spread in conversation and 
correspondence to other doctors, most of whom, 
however, repudiated the discovery on account 
of its novelty, as did the entire medical society 
to whom Dr. Stevens first presented it, thoug 
a few here and there saw its reasonableness and 
put it into practice with their patients. 

This novel treatment at once proved so ef- 
fectual as a drugless preventive and cure of dis- 
ease, that the fortunate professional finder of 
the simple and costless remedy commenced to 
devise means for keeping the secret from his 
peus while still giving them its benefits and 

is own pocket the advantages of professional 
attendance, which in nine cases out of ten 
would have been utterly wiped out had the in- 
nocent patient fully comprehended the ration- 
ale of the new remedy, 

Intuitively tbe adroit doctor conceived the 
ruse of making application of the treatment in 
connection with some harmless drugs, thus to 
obscure the evident effectiveness of the process 
itself, and thereby to make the patient believe 
that the diseased condition had been met prima- 
rily by the medicine which had been adminis- 
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tered merely as a blind, and which in fact as a 
rule did neither good nor harm. We know 
whereof we speak in this matter by the writ- 
ten acknowledgments of more than one who 
have adopted und proposed to adopt this plan 
of protecting the secret of the remedy. 

ut notwithstanding the fact as here stated 
in to the public lecture of Dr. Stevens, 
thus making known our discovery more than 
twenty years ago, a few doctors who have thus 
learned of the treatment, and who have been 
using it for less than a dozen years, almost in- 
solently pretend to deny our right to its origi- 
nation, even with the positive proofs of our prac- 
ticeof the discovery in our own person for more 
than forty years. 

This phase of the discussion, however, is un- 
important with us as compared with the intrin- 
sic value of the treatment itself. Of this we 
havethe most indubitable proofs even from the 
very doctors who have incidentally learned of it 
through the lecture of Dr. Stevens referred to, 
and who have been using the treatment with 
their patients for several years past. 

One of these physicians—an eminent prac- 
ticioner in the State of Indiana, whose name 
we are not authorized to quote, writes to Dr. 
Huestis, of Columbus, Ohio, and unequivocally 
indorses our treatment after sending for the 
perpen and rai tie details. He says: 

* However, the method is not new to me, 
having used it now for more than eight years, — 
certainly long enough to regard it with a de- 
gee of respect higher than that of any other 

herapeutic measure in the realm of curative 
medicine.” 

He also states in his letter to Dr. Huestis, as 
quoted by the latter in a letter to us of Oct. 
16th, that an eminent practitioner in Chi 
whom he met in a consultation, has used the 
same treatment for ten years and that he 
told me of over two thousand tabulated cases of 
persons cured by this Add 

We will only add that the eminent physician 
quoted by Dr. Huestis, though having used 
our treatment for more than eight years does 
not hesitate, after seeing the proofs of our orig- 
inal claims to the discovery as set forth in the 
September MicRocosM, to acknowledge our 
moral and just right to the credit of the treat- 
ment. 

—— — 
OUR OFFER TO THE POOR. 


A doctor out west whose name we withhold, 
though he is an enthusiastic admirer of our 
Health-Pamphlet, writes : 


„Dr. Hall, —Take back your offer to give 
pamphlets to the poor who may not be able 
to raise the $4. There are hundreds who 
will take advantage of your generosity to 
*do' you every time. It is my opinion from 
& long experience as resident physician at a 
charity hospital, that if you continue that offer 
in the MICROCOSM you will give away more of 
your Health-Pamphlets than you will ever 
sell. A man who has not the enterprise and 
the desire to live in the enjoyment of good 
health sufficient to earn, beg, or borrow from 
personal friends four dollars by which to pos- 
sess himself of this treasure of knowledge, 
would not have energy enough to put the 
treatment into practice after you should give 
him the book. Instead of giving away pam- 

hlets you had better raise the price to $50. 

t is well worth it, and you richly deserve such 
remuneration for your discovery." 


No. 12. 


Now, with all respect to this friendly advice, 
we can not think of taking it. Ouroffer stands 

recisely as stated last month and on the con- 
Mons named. We have the positive evidence 
before us that pérsons who have already made 
application for pamphlets under this offer, with 
certificates from their postmasters as to their 
inability to raise $4, arestrictly honest, worthy, 
and deserving of charity. e have never re- 
ceived cash for pamphlets with half the grati- 
fication that we have felt when muiling them 
under seal to the parties just named in the 
care of their postmasters. Let a thousand 
such deserving a ee send in their applica- 

tions duly vouched for, and the little books 
will be forthgoing. The paper merece print- 
ers, and binders want work, and this will hel p 
them. The following is our offer as it appeare 
last month : 


OUR HEALTH-PAMPHLET FREE TO THE 
POOR. 

Enemies of our work have accused us of 
mercenary motives in selling our Health-Pam- 

hlet at $4, when, as they insist, there are 
hundreds of poor and sick families who are not 
able to raise this sum under any possible cir- 
cumstances, yet whose health and comfort 
might be restored could they have the benefits 
of this treatment. 

To meet this charge, we now propose that 
any family who would not be able to procure 
drugs to the amount of $4 if prescribed by their 
doctor, and who will get their nearest post- 
master, after showing him this notice, to certify 
to the fact of such inability, we will send a 
pamphlet to such family free of charge in the 
care of the postmaster on receiving a written 

romise not to divulge the treatment or show 
the pamphlet outside of said household. 

Those, on the contrary, who are able to pay 
for drugs which invariably leave the system 
the worse for their use, whatever temporary 
relief they may afford, should not object to 
paying for this drugless prescription, which 
0 not only serve them for a lifetime, but 
will make that lifetime much longer and much 
more enjoyable. 

— —— 
OUR PRIZE-ESSAY CONTEST. 


This interesting competition for literary and 
logical supremacy has now closed with the sixth 
volume of the Microcosm, We have printed 
during the year 22 essays, all excellent in dif- 
ferent aspects. Many of the writers, in their 
anxiety elaborate their ideas, have over- 
reached the limits of pee rescribed at the 
start—a single page o solid. brévior, or 1,200 
words. Others have even abbreviated with a 
view of keeping safely and rigidly within the 
limits named. On the whole the intellectual 
showing has been very good, and much sub- 
stantial thinking has been accomplished in 
these 22 essays. 

The judges—Rev. Dr. James A. Buck, of 
Washington City ; Dr. Henry A. Mott, Ph.D., 
LL.D., and Prof Henry S. Schell, A.M., of 
this city, are the umpires who are to decide 
the merits of the various Essays and award the 
three cash prizes ($30, $20 and $10) to the 
three successful contestants. This decision 
will be announced next month—No. 1, Vol. 
VII.—and the prizes will immediately be for- 
warded in cash to the successful competitors. 

Next year a similar list of cash-prizes will 
be offered on the same conditions. See the 
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original announcement in No. 1 of this vol- 
ume, which will be sent on application. 

Let no one who misses a prize this time—as 
only three can possibly win—become s^ured 
for any imaginable reason, but rather be 
spurred to energetic effort for original and 
well matured ideas in the next annual compe- 
tition. Remember that each contestant will 
be entitled to two trials, and should aim as 
much as possible for original thoughts, or at 
least for thoughts expressed in an original 
manner. 

A few prize-essays were sent in too late for 
this volume, as only a limited number can 
into à single issue, Such late articles will 
have to take their chances after examination 
in the new contest for Vol. VII. We ho 
that each contestant will strictly observe the 
limit of 1,200 words, though er olen may be 
only half that length, orevenshorter.—EDITOR. 

— e 

OUR EXTRA MICHOCOSM SENT FREE. 

Any person who may desire to read up on 
the new treatment for disease without medi- 
cine, should send for a copy of our Extra. It 
contains our leading editorials, prefatory and 
introductory to this discovery, and, aside from 
the Health-Pamphlet, is full of desirable infor- 
mation to the general reader, 

An edition of this Extra has been prepared 
for the use of local agents, in which our own 
address has been carefully removed from all 
parts of the paper. By this precaution an 
agent who goes to the trouble and expense of 
circulating the Extra among the afflicted will 
receive the benefit of his own labor by thus di- 
recting all orders for the pamphlet to himself. 
Of course he will write or stamp his own name 
and address on the margin of the Extras he 
shall distribute. Sent in quantities at one cent 
per copy, 10 cover postage. Sample copy free 
to any address. 

We have also printed a large circular or 
poster for the use of local agents, without any 
reference to our own address, It is a most 
telling document to attract the attention of 
one who may see it, 223 as it does in 
plain type a powerful array of the best testi- 
monials. Price, 50 cents per 100 copies, post 
paid. Sample copy free. 


A GOOD IDEA SUGGESTED. 

Rev. Dr. H. Lyman, of Courtland, N. Y., be- 
came so thoroughly convinced of the value of 
our Health-Pamphlet to the afflicted, that he 
wrote a dozen postal cards to distant friends 
calling their attention to the treatmen and 
notifying them that the ** Extra" Microcosm 
would accompany this card, and requesting a 
careful perusal of the same. He then mailed 
all these written cards in & package to us, to 
be mailed from New York simultaneously with 
our Extra,” which we have gladly done. 

Now the point we wish to make is this: 
Hundreds of our subscribers can do the same as 
did Dr. Lyman, and in return for such favors 
we will cheerfully remit to the writers cash 
for all expenses, including postage, postal 

I 


cards, &a. TOR. 
ͤ——Uä —— 

Remember, the next, or Seventh Vol- 
ume of the Microcosm, like the present, 
begins with December number instead of Jan- 
uary. Some have supposed that the volume 
necessarily begins with the year. This is a 
mistake. Please make a note of it. 
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AN EXCELLENT LETTER. 


The Rev. Dr. James A. Buck, Rector of St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church and Chaplain of the 
Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C., has ad- 
dressed a fraternal letter to the bishops and 
clergy of the church throughout the United 
States and Territories, earnestly calling their 
attention to the necessity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the Substantial Philosophy, and 
of utilizing its principles in meeting the pre- 
vailing tendency toward religious skept:cism. 

The doctor refers the clergy to the power- 
ful address of Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 
in the recent Triennial Convention at the City 
of New York, in which he deplores the ten- 
dency ofthe times toward materialistic infi- 
delity, and suggests that the clergy should 
avail themselves of every scientific and phil- 
osophical help within their reach to counter- 
&ct this rapar growing evil. 

Dr. Buck's letter makes a strong appeal in 
favor of Substantialism as altogether the most 
available means at present known of meeting 
this tendency ofthe times, and recommends 
the reading of the Microcosm by every de- 
fender of the cause of religion. 

This interesting, letter will appear in the 
next number of the MicRocosM—the first 
issue of Vol. VII. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO CLERGYMEN. 
(From Sept. Micnocosx.] 

We have so much faith in the intrinsic 

merits of our Health-Pamphlet and the treat- 


OUR 


ment unfolded therein, that we now propose | J 


to any clergyman who will order it at the 
regular price ($4), and who will give the treat- 
ment a faithful test for one month, that if 
not satisfactory he shall have the privilege of 
returning the pamphlet and receiving his $4 
by return mail, without any reduction for our 
trouble and expense. This surely ought to 
satisfy the most skeptical and wavering. 

But it is understood that such minister 
must not only agree when ordering the pam- 
phlet not to show itor reveal its contents out- 
side of his own family, but must, if he returns 
it, send a like written promise never after- 
ward to use the treatment or permit it to 
be used by his family. 

Let no one hereafter say that we wish to 
obtain money from the purchasers of this 
pamphlet without giving full value for the 


same. Respectfully, 
A. WiLFORD HALL, 
23 Park Row, New York, 
— . — ͤ7ʃ4ĩä 
OUR SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY OF SUBSTAN- 
TIALISM. 


This library now consists of ten volumes 
bound in cloth, namely—six volumes of MICRO- 
COSM, including present volume VI—4$8.50. 
Two volumes Scientific Arena, $2. Problem 
of Human Life, $2. Text book on Sound, 5) 
cent«—$18. All these books fora limited time 
will be sent by express for $6. Or by mail pre- 
paid, $7.50. 

This library contains all our scientific and 
philosophical writings up to the close of this 
volume of the MicROCOEM. Those who are 
interested in obtaining a knowledge of the 
Substantial Philosophy should not fail to take 
advantwze of this unprecedented oller to add 
these volumes to their libraries, 
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REV. MR. OGLESBY'S CONTRIBUTION. 


We have in type Mr. Oglesby's third contri- 
bution on the nature of money, with our 
remarks in reply. Atthe last moment it was 
found n to carry the whole discussion 
over to No. 1, Vol. VIL, owing to the numer- 
ous matters necessary to go into this closing 
number of this volume. That final essay on 
the money question is very racy, and will 
interest the reader. Look out for it. 

— ——̃ 
SEVEN M.D.S BEAUTIFULLY TRAPPED. 


This interesting feat was adroitly accom- 
plished in last Sunday's New York Worid 
(October 27th), by the intrepid lady reporter 
and detective, Miss Nelly Bly, employed on 
that paper. She played sick and visited the 
seven prominent doctors, probably with a 
made-up sallow complexion, and thus obtained 
from each a critical diagnosis of her case, for 
which they charged her $5 to $10, one only 
charging less than $5. 

Now comes the funny, and at the same time 
serious, part of this exposure. Each of the 
seven learned physicians solemnly attributed 
to her a different ailment, and then each as 
gravely prescribed a different class of medicines, 
including tincture of nux vomica, muriatic 
acid, digitalis, arsenious acid, bi-sulphate of 
quinine, phenacetine, bromide of potash, sul- 
phate of magnesia, muriatic acid, iodide of 
potash, exalgine, elixir cinchona bark, etc. 

The individual names and street numbers of 
rescriptions in 
orld. A more 
humiliating exposure of the humbug and em- 

iricism of this professional business of deal- 
ing out geris to the sick at $5 for two dozen 
words of latin quail-tracks on a slip of paper, 
has never before been placed on record. Let 
those of our readers who doubt send five cents 
in stamps to the New York World for a copy 
of that paper. If that single exposure does 
not lose the doctors of New York in prescrip- 
tion receipts alone a cool million dollars, and 
save the gullible people a like amount, then we 
sadly miss our guess. 

— — 
AN INCIDENTAL INDORSEMENT. 


We like incidental indorsements of our work, 
especially as they occur in newspaper corres- 
ndence with which we have no connection, 
beostins every one knows that no personal 
flattery is intended. A number of these inci- 
dental allusions have recently occurred, and we 
see one as a sample, from the Apostolic 
vide, Sept. 27th, which appears in a letter of 
L. A. Cutler, their regular tield correspondent: 
“Came to Louisa, C. H.. Monday afternoon, and 
stopped over to see my dear mother, now seventy- 
seven years old, and my sister and brother. P. H. 
Cutler takes and reads the Microcosm, thinks that A. 
Wilford Hall is the brainiest man in the world, has 
placed himself under Hall's treatment.“ in which no 
medicine is used; says that he is cured of the catarrh, 
almost cured of kidney trouble, never intends taking 
another dose of medicine, and never expects to be sici 
again. My sister, also trying the treatment thinks that 
she is improving. My brother's faith in Hall is sublime; 
ou ought to bear him talk. I went home Tuesday, 
eft this morning, and am aboard the Ariel fur Norfolk.’ 
ta" In writing on business connected with 
the MICROCOSM, our Scientitic Library or our 
Health-Pamphlet, make your letters as short 
as possible to convey the essential ideas in- 
tended. Address all communications, A, 
WiLFORD HALL, 23 Park Row, New York. 


the entire seven, with their 
ac simile, are given in the 


No. 12. 


LITERARY PAL/EONTOLOGY. 
A now word-building puzzle. 


(Copyright Secured.) 


We have invented a new word-constructing 
puzzle as a test of intellectual genius. It con- 
sists in figuring out and filling up a sentence 
which may have lost some of the letters com- 
posing its different words,—as for example take 
the following: 

Time will not allow of a fuller explanation." 

Let us suppose that by accident, in printing 
the Microcosm, certain letters unobserved have 
dropped from the above sentence, leaving it 
when printed thus: 

* imew l ot ll w faf lrexpl at n." 

Of course the readers of our journal are puz- 
zled to make out the sentence, and will succeed 
or not in proportion to their literary ability 
and their grasp of the proper construction of 
the language. 

This problem is somewhat analogous to that 
of the skilled comparative anatomist in his 
paleontological researches, figuring out the 
true specific form of an extinct race of animals 
from a few scattering bones he may chance to 
have discovered. Hence we have named this 
art of reconstructing a sentence from a few 
fragmentary letters, — “ Literary PFulœontol- 
ogy.” ‘ 

The following paragraph, supposed to have 
been marred in the manner described above, is 
given as a test: 


No eer rof f ellt ay eisca be 
aske ha fr ne o be a le to ore ast nd 
wok ot rom he frgm ta y nd s el ton- 


let rs of o ds, th co lee th gh a d im 
of he ri r. It i ke ea ng ewen he 
li es. 


Let each reader of the MicROCOSM now try 
to fill up this fragmentary paragraph just as it 
was when complete, or before the letters had 
dropped out. 

Remember that the letters in this skeleton 
paragraph are in their exact relative positions 
and distances apart, the missing letters having 
simply been removed from the words, and their 
places supplied by spaces of the same size. 

We now propose to send by mail a beautiful 
bound copy of this volume of the Microcosm 
to each subscriber who will figure out without 
assistance and send us the above paragraph 
properly filled out, by the first day of December 
proximo. 

Of course the paragraph, with its lost letters 
restored, will be printed next month when the 
reader, now puzzled, will see how easily it is 
done. EDITOR. 
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P. S. After constructing the above skel- 
eton sentence we tested it with a number of 
literary experts and found that while some re- 
garded it as utterly insolvable and became dis- 
couraged, others made fair headway toward 
its solution, and one solved it in less than thirty 
minutes, proving that complete success could 
be attained by almost any bright intellect with 
sufficient perseverance. 


The beauty of this class of puzzles is their 
endless variability. It is plain that they can 
easily be made so intricate by the abstraction 
of letters as to be totally insolvable by any 
one, even with years of study, while it is 
equally evident on the other hand that they 
can be made so simple and easy that a chiid 
could fill out the appropriate missing letters 
at a glance, as witness the following sen- 
tence : 


No pron, h vi gt ef ll p ss ss on of 
hs f c lt s, ev r ws so wa thy as n t to 
dsregetrrch s." 


We leave this very simple skeleton-sentence 
unsolved to initiate our younger readers into 
this beautiful art of Literary Paleontology 
and thus educate them into the habit of close 
thinking. 

The same general principle of word-building 
will apply to the filling out of sentences which, 
for example, may have lost alternate words. 
Take as an illustration the following skeleton- 
sentence, and without looking at the solution 
immediately to follow, first try to fill in the 
appropriate words: 


“ Whoever succeed improving 
knowledge, only take of 
own of and 
genius, must by experience 
mistakes others.“ 


This fragmentary sentence when filled out 
reads thus: 


“Whoever would succeed in improving his 
knowledge, not only must take advantage of 
his own resources of originality and inventive 
genius, but must profit by the experience and 
mistakes of others.“ 


How difficult, yet how simple and easy, after 
it is once found out! 


As this puzzle is highly educational in its 
tendency, as well as highly entertaining to 
the cultivated family circle, we purpose to 
make it one of the original features of the com- 
ing volume of the MicROCOSM. Next month 
we will present a problem similar to the one 
given above as a test, and will send $1 in cash 
to each subscriber who will solve it without 
assistance. 


entire tra 
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WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY CONCERNING 
OUH HEALTH-PAMPHLET. 


Out of more than one-thousand volunteer- 
indorsements, we have only room this month 
for the following : 


The distinguished pulpit orator and evangel- 
ist, Rev. Miles Grant, Boston, Mass., writes, 
October 7th: 

„„ Touching your wonderful discovery I take 
much pleasure in saying, I am delighted with its effects 
upon my system. I sent for it that I might know its in- 
fluence ona 8 person. I have now used it about 
three months, and Intend to continue its use during my 
mortal life. The treatment produces a general refresh- 
ing invigorating effect, —sbarpens mar appetite, sweetens 
my sloop and makes me feel as though I had a new 
lease of life. Ihave persuaded several of my ^rethren 
of the ministry to send for your Health-Pamphlet, and 
so far as I have heard from them they are exceedingly 
P One of them said to me & few days ago, * 
would not take $50 for it.—Jt knocks the bottom out o 
disease, Ioan say for myself I never spent $4 to better 
advan than when I bought your pamphlet. Your 
brother in Christ, es Grant.” 


[This indorsement appeared in a small por- 
tion of last month's edition. And we add that 
80 impressed was Dr. Grant with the value of 
the discovery that on starting to Europe a few 
days ago, he sent his check for 50 copies of 
the Health-Pamphlet to distribute among his 
friends in England.] 


S. N. Shouse, Copperas Grove, Tex., writes : 

“Dear Doctor,—* * Ihave been treating myself 
with your remedy a little over two months, and with the 
most complete success. I have been an intense sufferer 
for nearly EE eere with the asthma, and for four or 
five years with disease of the kidneys. The asthma has 
entirely left me, and the pains in my kidneys are very 
much relieved. But what is best of all, and a sure in- 
dication that I will soon be entirely restored, is the 
fact that my energy and vitality are so Increased that I 
can labor all day without fatigue. Doctor, you can 
depend upon it that I shall always feel very grateful to 
you for ha called my attention through the Micro- 
cosx to this discovery. Yours sincerely, S. N. Shouse.” 


Three weeks later Mr. Shouse writes : 

“The longer I use your treatment the better I am 
pleased with it. The fact that it has restored my 
youthful vigor is a perfect marvel to me. Indeed it is 
something of which I have not dreamed. * * * Grate- 
fully your friend, 8. N. Shouse." 


C. M. Jones, Lake City, Mo., writes, Sept. 2: 
“Dear Dr. Hall,—I re elved your Health-Pamphlet 
about six weeks ago, and have been using yourtreatment 
as prescribed regularly since. I want tu say through the 
Microcosm, for the good of suffering humanity, that 
from my own experience I have no language in which 
to express my profound appreciation of the merits of 
that treatment for the radical cure of and pre- 
servation of health. Ihave been a sufferer for ten years 
with dyepepete. headaches, constipation, and with the 
n of eviis which attend these d sorders, all of 
which have left me, asItrust, neverto return. [never 
made such an investment before as when I sent you 
four dollars for your little pamphlet which reveals the 
secret of how to get well and keep well without 
drugs: and I solemnly aver that I would not give the 
knowledge I have derived from that diminutive book 
for all the knowledge concerning drug-medication con- 
tained in all the medical works under the sun. You 
can print this as my unfaltering conviction of the value 
of your discovery. Gratefully, C. M. Jones." 


Rev. R. W. Bland, Oak Park, III., writes, 
Sept. 21st : 

“Dr. A. Wilford Hall,—I have used your treatment 
three weeks with the following results. Forthe first 
five days with such want of success as partially to 
weaken my faith in its efficacy, and to such extent That 
the subsequent marvelous results could not be ascribed 
in any degree to mind. cure. Though | have the appear- 
ance of good health to my friends, I have been a life- 
long seml-invalid suffering from catarrh, dyspepsia and 
resultant debility, so ns greatly to curtail my working 
power. After the fifth duy s practice of your treatment 
sd apponit returned and was like that of n health 
school-boy: my dyspepsia disappeared, and I found 
could eat promiscuously without discomfort. I slept 
sounder and much longer than before, while my powers 
both phys cal and intell ctual were doubled. [can now 
apply myself to literary work fully twice the number 

ours in a day; all my former feeling of weariness 


has vanished. I belleve your system of treatmrnt is as 
sure to extinguish dyspepsia as that water will put out 
fire. My catarrh and general debility have left me, by 
better nutrition and by purification «f tho blood as you 
so clearly teach in your pamphlet. * * Iana per- 
fect stranger to you, and this communication is — 
unsolicited ; you are at liberty to print it as my candi 
qa concerning the merits of your treatment. 
e price ($4) is as nothing compared to the value of 
Most sincerely yours, 
R. W. Bland, Pastor, M. E. church.“ 


John B. Hughes, Earnest, Tenn., writes, 

“Mr. A. Wilford mem yi have been larly usi: 
your remedy ever since Irecelved the Health-Pamphl 
some weeks ago, since which time I have not taken one 
dose of medicine of any kind. Previously I was obliged 
to take pills of calomel and quinine regularly every 
week, until I was so fortunate as to learn about your 
treatment. Although I knew intuitively that every 
dose of medicine a person takes must wear away that 
much of his life, whatever temporary relief It may 
afford, still I had to do it, not knowing anything of your 
wonderful discovery till within a very few weeks past. 
Now, thanks to a favorable combination of circum- 
stances, I know better, and hence, I say good-by to 
drug-medication from this on. 

“Truly yours, John B. Hughes.” 


Rev. Chas. H. Otken, L. L. D., President of 
the Lea Female College, Summit, Miss., 
prominent Baptist Minister, Master Mason, 
etc., writes, Oct. 12th: 

“Dr. A. Wilford Hall,—I am decidedly pleased with 
your health-preserving treatment, and am thoroughly 
satisfied of its great value to che afflicted. * * * Yours 
very truly, Chas. j 

Rev. J. A. Davis, Democracy, Ohio, one of 
the oldest Baptist Ministers in the country, 
writes Oct. 9th : 

"My dear Bro. Hall,—Iam of the opinion you have 
made a mistake in the Oct. Mtcnocosx, in your offer to 
to the r, in consequence of the Krone of the ene- 
mies of your work. Ifear you will be overrun with 
applications for your pamphlet out of a false plea of 
inability to pay, till you will become bankrupt in your 
grand enterprises. * * Dr. Conley of this village will 
send in a few days for your Health-Pamphlet. He is one 
of my converts to your . Instead of doing all 
Mie piring to whe poor ourself, you should call for a 
fund from the wealthy by which the deserving poor can 
be supplied with your invaluable treatment, at least at 
such price as to cover your expenses in motors up to 
supply. * * * Sincerely yours, J. À. » 


[Brother Davis, old and experienced as he is, 
does not seem to realize what an up-hill job it 
would be to influence the wealthy to furnish 
the poor with this simple means of restoring 
and preserving their health. It would cost us 
more in time, paper and printer's ink, to work 
up such an influence than to give a thousand 
pamphlets out of our own pocket. We prefer 
the simpler course; so let the deserving poor 
continue these applications as we propose in 
the October number.—Ep1ror. ] 


Mrs. Rev. C. Clark, Thiells, N. Y., writes, 
Oct. 9th: 
* Dear Dr. Hall,—Some three months ago I purchased 
our Health Pamphlet with many misgivings as to 
ts value. But having been a great sufferer or twelve 
months with spinal weakness, rheumatism, nervous 
»rostration and coincidently with a strong tendency to 

right's disease, accompanied by insomnia so that I 
had to walk the floor for hours at night before being 
able to get any rest, being at the same time under the 
treatment ofa & physician, but without avall, it at 
last induced me to make a thorough application of your 
treatment. At once my sleep returned as of old, and 
as sound and sweet as ever, and my nervousness and 
other troubles havu left me. Lattribute my bodily con- 
dition to my critical period of life, and I am anxious 
that other like sufferers should know about my 
and secure your pamphlet. I can not be over thank fu! 
to you for this discovery, and would not part with the 
knowledge thus purchased f r $4, for many hundred 
times that amount. Gratefully yours, 

Mrs. Rev C. Clark," 


More than one thousand similar volun- 
teer indorsements are lying before us, from 
which we took the first eight we chanced to 
open, as above. Noone dares to dispute these 
testimonials.—Editor. 


your pamphlet. i 
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